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Se recent prosecution of the Freethinker, and the sentence of 
the editor to twelve months’ imprisonment, followed as 
it was by the trial and acquittal of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the vindic- 
tive and happily abortive second prosecution of Messrs. Ramsey 
and Foote, have given rise to much controversy and correspon- 
dence with regard to the law of Blasphemy. The questions 
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raised are—(1) What is the actual state of the law at the present 
time? and (2) What ought it to be in the future? 

Now, upon the application for a certiorari to remove the trial 
of the editor, printer and publisher of the Fveethinker from the 
Central Criminal Court tothe High Court of Justice (an applica- 
tion most unfortunately refused) a learned judge stated from the 
bench that “ the law of blasphemy is as well understood as the 
law of murder, embezzlement, or false pretences.” This state- 
ment somewhat surprised those who remembered that, in his 
“Digest of the Criminal Law,” Mr. Justice Stephen has placed side 
by side in parallel columns alternative definitions of blasphemy, 
for each of which, as he tells us, there is authority.* These 
alternatives may be thus expressed :—(a.) Does the fact that 
publications, otherwise “ blasphemous,” are “intended in good 
faith to propagate opinions on religious subjects, which the 
person who publishes them regards as true,’ exempt the pub- 
lisher from the pains and penalties of blasphemy, and is it 
lawful for anybody to argue against the truth of Christianity, 
provided he does so in a decent way, and with regard to the 
feelings of others? Or (b.) Are the intention of the publisher 
and the manner of publication immaterial, and does blasphemy 
consist simply in a denial of the truth of Christianity in general, 
or of the existence of God, in whatever terms it may be couched ? 

A review of the authorities has led Mr. Justice Stephen to 
the conclusion that the limitations of the law suggested in the 
first of these questions cannot be maintained, and that “to say 
that the crime lies in the manner and not in the matter” is “an 
attempt to evade and explain away a law which has, no doubt, 
ceased to be in harmony with the temper of the times.” 

According to this view, therefore, Strauss’s “Leben Jesu,” 
Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” and the works of Auguste Comte, are 
by the common law of England blasphemous libels, and “every 
bookseller who sells a copy of any one of them, every master of 
a lending library who lets one out to hire, nay, every owner of 
any such book who lends it to a friend, is guilty of publishing a 
blasphemous libel, and is liable to fine and imprisonment,’¢ 
Now it is plain, that, if this statement be correct, neither Mr. 
Baron Huddleston, upon the application for a certiorari in the 
Freethinker case, nor Mr. Justice North at the first trial, fully 
defined the law of blasphemy. They shrank apparently from 
laying down the broad proposition which, according to Mr. 
Justice Stephen, contains within its four corners the whole of the 





* “ Digest of the Criminal Law,” Article 161. 
Stephen’s “ History of the Criminal Law,” vol. ii, p. 475. 
Ibid, vol, ii. p. 476. 
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law upon this subject, and explained to the jury one particular 
species only of the offence. Mr. Baron Huddleston, referring 
to Blackstone,* defined blasphemy as consisting in “contumelious 
reproach of our Lord and Saviour, Christ, or in profane scoffing 
at Holy Scripture, or exposing it to contempt and ridicule.” 
Similarly, Mr. Justice North laid it down that the offence con- 
sists in “any contumelious reproach or profane scoffing against 
the Christian religion or the Holy Scriptures, and any act ex- 
posing the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion to ridicule, 
contempt and derision.” 

It is clear that each of these definitions is utterly inadequate, 
if the law is as Mr. Justice Stephen has stated it to be—namely, 
that all arguments against the truth of Christianity in general, 
all denial of the Divine authority of the Scriptures (whether the 
Old Testament or the New), are, upon publication, blasphemous 
libels, however decent in expression, however honest the intention 
of the publisher. 

Here, however, we are confronted with Lord Coleridge’s recent 
summing-up to the jury in the second Freethinker trial. Both 
on that occasion, and at the trial of Mr. Bradlaugh, the Lord 
Chief Justice expressed his dissent from the view of the law 
taken by Mr. Justice Stephen, and adopted the words of Mr. 
Starkie, who many years ago laid it down that “a wilful intention 
to pervert, insult and mislead others, by means of licentious and 
contumelious abuse applied to sacred subjects, or by wilful mis- 
representations or artful sophistry, calculated to mislead the 
ignorant and unwary, is the criterion and test of guilt.”+ In so 
doing Lord Coleridge followed the example set him by his father, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, who thus laid down the law at the trial of 
Pooley for blasphemy in 1857. Now everybody must admire 
the dignity and impartiality with which the Lord Chief Justice 
presided at these two latest trials for blasphemy, in such marked 
contrast to the demeanour which, a few weeks before, had 
characterized one of his learned brethren, recently elevated to 
the Bench ; and everybody must admit that, whether his view of 
the law be right or wrong, it is the one which a Judge of wise 
and liberal mind, and, we might add, of ordinary common sense, 
would desire to take, and which he certainly would take unless 
he found himself absolutely precluded by authority. Lord Cole- 
ridge naturally revolted against the monstrous proposition, to 
which we shall allude again further on, that “Christianity is 





* See “Commentaries,” book iv. ch. vi,; vol. iv. p. 63 in the 1823 edition. 
This limited definition was, of course, rather in favour of the prisoners than 
otherwise ; except that, if the law had been exhibited in its naked deformity, the 
jury might coors have revolted against it! 

+ Starkie on “Slander and Libel,” vol. ii. p. 147, edition 1830. 
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part and parcel of the common law.” If this proposition is 
true, and if we are bound to deduce from it the conclusion that 
to argue against Christianity is a crime, then arguments against 
any other part of the common law ought to be criminal also, 
“which is absurd.” Again, we have made great advances 
since the days when the old cases on this subject were decided. 
For example, a Jew may now sit upon the Bench, and might be 
any day called upon to preside at a trial for blasphemy. The 
late Master of the Rolls, said Lord Coleridge— 

“might have sat here, and tried this very case, and he might have 
been called upon to say—at least if the law be correct that Chris- 
tianity is part and parcel of the law of the land—he, a Jew, might 
have been bound to lay down, according to that view, toa jury in 
which there might have been half a dozen Jews, that it was a breach 
of the law, subjecting a man to twelve months’ imprisonment, to 
deny that Jesus Christ was the Messiah—a thing which he himself 
did deny, which every Jew in the land must deny, which Parliament 
has deliberately allowed them to deny, and which it is just as much 
now, under the law of the land, their right to deny, as it is your right 
and mine, if we believe it, to assert, Therefore, to base the pro- 
secution of an aspersion of Christianity per se—I shall, I hope, be 
taken to mean no more than 1 exactly express—to base a prosecution 
for an aspersion of Christianity per se, on the ground that Christianity 
is, in the sense of Lord Hale, Lord Raymond, or Lord Tenterden, 
part of the law of the land, is, in my judgment, to forget that law 
grows like other things, that though the principles of law remain, yet 
that the law grows. And it is one of the inestimable advantages of 
the common law that it is so; that the principles of law have to be 
applied to infinitely changing circumstances and to growth—some 
people would say towards retrogression, but I should venture to say, 
towards progression, of human opinion. Therefore, merely to discover 
that Christianity is denied, or the truth of Christianity is denied, on 
general grounds, and to say, therefore, that a man may be indicted for 
a blasphemous libel, is absolutely untenable ; and I, for one, will cer- 
tainly never, until 1 am bound to do so—of course I should be happy 
to obey the law like a dutiful subject, if it is expressed in a way I 
cannot fail to understand ; but, until it is so expressed, I shall not lay 
down the law in a way which cannot be historically justified 

If Parliament has passed laws which make the dicta of the old judges 
no longer applicable, it is no disrespect to those judges to say that 
laws made under one state of things are no longer law under another 
state of things which Parliament has altered.”’* 


So far Lord Coleridge: and it is impossible to deny that his view 





* We take this from the Progressive Publishing Company’s Report of the 
trial. It isa little inaccurate in places, but in substance it is correct. This 
article was in print before the publication of Lord Coleridge’s revised (and 
as ea version of his summing up, to which we have made reference in the 

ead-note. 
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is in accordance with good sense and natural inclination ; and cer- 
tainly, seeing that the law of blasphemy is, and was from the 
beginning, “judge-made” law, we see no reason why a Lord 
Chief Justice of the present day should not take it upon him- 
self to modify it so as to bring it a little more into harmony with 
the spirit of modern times. But, we venture to ask, is it certain 
that the law will henceforth be taken to be as Lord Coleridge 
has laid it down? Is it certain that his learned brethren will 
follow him in his preference (as it seems to us) of expediency to 
authority, of “the reason of the thing ” to the decisions of other 
judges, both of ancientand modern times? For, in spite of some 
observations made by the Lord Chief Justice upon the old cases, 
and with all deference to his high authority, we cannot help 
thinking that any one who will take the trouble to go carefully 
through the reports, will be brought to the conclusion that, unless 
the law may be considered as altered merely upon the ground that 
it is inconsistent with the spirit of recent Acts of Parliament, it 
must be taken to be as stated by Mr. Justice Stephen ; and fur- 
ther, be will find that there are certain modern decisions, which 
have never been expressly overruled, but which can hardly co- 
exist as law with the opinion expressed by the Lord Chief Justice. 

Now the first thing that strikes us as peculiar in this contro- 
versy respecting the law of blasphemy, is that Mr. Justice 
Stephen has been spoken of throughout as though he had 
claimed to make some new discovery, or, at any rate, as though 
he were the first writer of authority who had formulated the law 
to this effect—viz., that blasphemy consists in the mutter, and 
that the manner is not material to the offence. Mr. Justice 
Stephen has even been made the subject of ridiculous attacks 
in the newspapers, by persons who seem to regard him as some 
pedantic professor, with no knowledge of the world, and with 
an inability to see beyond old cases; instead of as an able and 
laborious law reformer, extremely hostile to a law which he has 
exhibited in all its naked deformity, in order that it may be the 
sooner reformed, a careful consideration of the authorities having 
convinced him that it is as he has stated it to be. But if we 
turn to the sixth report of the Commissioners on Criminal Law, 
which does not seem to have been alluded to in this controversy, 
we shall find that, as long ago as 1841, certain learned lawyers, 
including Mr. Starkie himself, appear to have been brought by 
the authority of the cases to almost the same conclusion as Mr. 
Justice Stephen, fortified by more recent decisions, has arrived 
at; and as Mr. Starkie published the last edition of his treatise 
on Libel, cited by Lord Coleridge, in 1830,* it would seem 





* His present editor, Mr. Folkard, in the preface to his 1869 edition, tells 


us that thirty-nine years had elapsed since the previous edition—alluding to 
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that he was subsequently induced to modify his opinion: at any 
rate the Commissioners, of whom he was one, after referring to 
Woolston’s case, of which we shall presently speak, proceed as 
follows : 

“It is impossible to contend that this case does not carry the rule 
to the full extent to which it is stated by Hawkins, Blackstone, East, 
and other writers—namely, that the common law of England punishes 
as an offence any general denial of the truth of Christianity, without 
reference to the language or temper in which such denial is conveyed ; 
and if this is the rule of law with reference to revealed religion, these 
writers are fully justified in assuming as a consequence, though with- 
out any express decision upon the point, that a denial of the truths 
of natural religion, such as the being and attributes of God, which 
form the basis of Christianity, must likewise be a crime.” 


They, however, point out that Woolston’s “ Discourses on the 
Miracles” was a book “ of ribaldry and sarcasm,” and that it was, 
therefore— 

“Unnecessary for the decision of this particular case that the 
judges should lay down the rule so broadly as they have done, and, con- 
sequently, the opinion stated by Lord Raymond, that ‘to write 
generally against Christianity was an offence at common law,’ was 
extra judicial. It was certainly” (they proceed) “ unsupported by any 
previous decision or judicial opinica which we have been able to dis- 
cover. We may remark also that all the recorded instances of prose- 
cution for blasphemy, subsequently to Woolston’s case, have been 
publications of indecent and opprobrious language against natural or 
revealed religion; and that in all such cases, the judges, in the 
remarks they have made upon the offence, have founded their reasons 
for punishment entirely upon the offensive manner of writing in the 
particular instances, and have cautiously avoided laying down any 
general prohibitory rule.”* 


Deferring any further allusion to the Commissioners on Criminal 
Law, whose sixth report, we must remember, bears date 1841, 
since which time we have had several other decisions upon the 
subject, we now propose to review the authorities to which 
the law of blasphemy, in whatever light we are to regard it, 





Mr. Starkie’s own edition in 1830. Even in that edition he intimates (vol. ii. 

. 144) that any general attack upon Christianity is criminal. ‘It would be 
inconsistent,” he says, ‘‘to inflict penalties for any general attack upon the 
system of Christianity, and yet to allow its foundations to be generally sapped 
and undermined with impunity”—as by the denial of the existence of God. 
As to ridicule, since the idea was that Christianity was the very foundation of 
our Constitution, and must on no account be impugned, there was, obviously, 
even greater reason to guard it against the grave arguments of philosophers 
than against the scoffs and jeers of less serious assailants. 

* Parliamentary Keports, vol. 130 A., p. 83. 
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must appeal for its support; for the cases to which we have 
referred are full of interest, not only legal and historical, but 
also to the public generally. 

It has been on many occasions judicially affirmed that “Chris- 
tianity is part of the common law of England ;” and the case 
which is invariably cited as the earliest authority for this pro- 
position is Rex v. Tayler, which was tried before Sir Mathew Hale, 
in the year 1676, during the reign of Charles II. The defendant, 
besides making use of some monstrous expressions against Christ, 
had said, amongst other things, “that religion is a cheat.” Hale 
observed : “These words though of ecclesiastical cognizance, yet 
that religion is a cheat, tends to dissolution of all government, 
and therefore (is) punishable here, and so of contumelious 
reproaches of God, or the religion established ; which,” says 
the report, “the Court agreed and adjudged,” and it then pro- 
ceeds: “ An indictment lay for saying the Protestant religion was 
a fiction, for taking away religion, all obligation to Government 
by oaths, &c., ceaseth, and Christian religion is a part of the 
law itself; therefore injuries to God are punishable as to the 
king or any common person.”* =. 

Now upon this we may observe, first, that Hale was the judge 
who presided at the trial of the two old women who were found 
guilty and executed for witchcraft in the year 1665 ;+ and upon 
this occasion he thus expressed his opinion to the jury: “ That 
there were such creatures as witches he made no doubt at all; 
for the Scriptures had affirmed so much ;” in which, we may 
remark, he is at one with Blackstone, who tells us that “to deny 
the possibility, nay, actual existence of witchcraft and sorcery, 
is at once flatly to contradict the revealed word of God in various 
passages of the Old and New Testament.” } 

Therefore, to deny the existence of witches is, according to 
Hale, to deny the truth and authority of certain parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, which are part of Christianity, which again is 
part of the common law. The reality of witchcraft, therefore, 
is, on this reasoning, part of the common law, and we must cun- 





* 3 Keble, 607. The case is also reported in 1 Ventris, 293, We observe 
that Mr. Justice Stephen (“ Hist. Crim. Law,” vol. ii. p. 470), although his 
note refers us to Keble, only (with further reference to Folkard’s ‘‘ Starkie’’) 
quotes the words of Ventris, and not those of Keble, which we have given 
above. The reports are not identical. 

+ 6 Howell’s “State Trials,” p. 687. We would mention that this article 
though subsequently modified as occasion required, was originally written 
immediately after the first Freethinker trial, before the trial of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and consequently also before the second Free¢hinker trial, in which some allusion 
was made to Hale’s belief in witches, 

~ “Comm.” Book iv. ch. iv. 
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clude, that in Hale’s opinion, to deny “that there are such 
creatures as witches,” would have amounted to blasphemy ! 

Now what importance, we may ask, ought to be attached to 
such an authority as this? Yet Hale has been constantly 
appealed to in trials for blasphemous libel. Thus, in the first of 
the three celebrated trials of William Hone,* the then Attorney- 
General, Sir Samuel Shepherd, at the outset of his opening 
address to the jury, thus invokes the great authority of Charles 
the Second’s Lord Chief Justice :— 

“Tt has been over and over again said by the most eminent judges, 
and particularly by one who was the most learned man that ever 
adorned the bench—the most even man that ever blessed domestic 
life—the most eminent man that ever advanced the progress of 
science—and also one of the best and most purely religious men that 
ever lived. I speak of Sir Mathew Hale, It was by him in one 
sentence said, that ‘the Christian religion is parcel of the common law 
of England.’ ” 

It seems strange to find the Judge (great and eminent man 
though he was) who left Rose Cullender and Amy Duny for 
execution at Bury St. Edmunds for the crime of witchcraft, 
described as “the most eminent man that ever advanced the 
progress of science ;” but is it not much more absurd to quote 
the dictum of this venerable but antiquated celebrity, to the 
effect that Christianity is parcel of the common law, as though 
it could have any binding authority whatsoever upon the very 
enlightened judges of the nineteenth century ? 

But, secondly, the quotation from Hale’s judgment proves too 
much ; for it is to be observed that in the passage we have cited 
from Keble’s reports, he is made to say, “ an indictment lay for 
saying the Prolestant relicion is a fiction.”+| Now no judge at 
the present day would venture to lay down that a Roman 
Catholic who should publish a pamphlet declaring that the Pro- 
testant religion is ‘‘a fiction” is guilty of blasphemy. It is, 
indeed, sometimes said that it is blasphemous to attack or ridicule 
the formularies of the Established Church ; but this surely holds 
good only in those cases where a jury would be justified in 
finding that Christianity itself is the real object of attack, 
although these particular points alone are selected as most vul- 
nerable to the assault. But a man may, of course, condemn the 
established form of religion, while admitting the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; and anybody may, we apprehend, assail and ridicule 
Protestantism as much as he chooses, without committing any 
legal offence, so long as he refrains from attacking Christianity 


* In 1817. See the Report, printed by and for William Hone, 67, Old 
Bailey. 1817. + These words are not in Ventris. 
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in general.* What, then, becomes of Hale’s authority? It 
must surely be trusted, either “not at all, or all in all.” But it 
evidently cannot be trusted “all in all.” We submit, therefore, 
that to hang the law of blasphemy, as it has hitherto been hung, 
upon Rex v, Tayler, is to hang it upon a very rotten peg. 

Leaving the times of Charles IT. for those of George IL., we come 
to the case to which we have already alluded, of Rex v. Woolston.+ 
Here the defendant had been convicted for publishing several 
discourses on the miracles of Christ, in which he maintained that 
they are not to be taken in a literal sense, but that the whole life 
of Christ in the New Testament is but an allegory. It was argued 
for him, inter alia, that this could not be an offence against the 
common law, for if it was so, then to have taken the doctrine of 
transubstantiation allegorically, must have been an offence at 
common law previously to the Reformation, and must be so still, 
since the Reformation had not altered the common law, which, it 
was submitted, was a reductio ad absurdum. On the other 
side, the authority of Hale was, of course, appealed to. 


“ Christianity in general,” said Lord Raymond, “is parcel of the 
common law of England, and therefore to be protected by it; now 
whatever strikes at the very root of Christianity tends manifestly to a 
dissolution of the civil Government, and so was the opinion of my 
Lord Hale in Tayler’s case, So that to say an attempt to subvert 
the established religion is not punishable by those laws upon which. 
it is established, isan absurdity... .. I would have it taken notice 
of, that we do not meddle with any differences of opinion, and that we 
interpose only where the very root of Christianity itself is struck at, as 
it plainly is by this allegorical scheme !” 

We would next refer to the celebrated trial of Thomas 
Williams, for publishing Paine’s “Age of Reason.’{ This 
took place before Lord Kenyon, in the days of George ILI., a.D. 
1797. We think it would interest the reader to see a specimen 


* It was said by Baron Alderson, in 1838, that “a person may, without 
being liable to prosecution for it, attack Judaism, or Mahomedanism,, or even 
any sect of the Christian religion, save the established religion of the country ; 
and the only reason why the latter is in a different situation from the others is 
because it is /he form established by law, and is therefore a part of the consti- 
tution of the country” (R. v. Gathercole, 2 Lewin’s C. C., at p. 254) but we 
do not think such a deteinn would be upheld now in its entirety, An attack 
upon the established religion made by an independent Christian could hardly 
be held to be criminal. Of course he must not touch individual character. 
Baron Alderson, we may add, is another authority in favour of the rule dis- 
approved of by Lord Coleridge, for he proceeds ;: * In like manner, and for the 
same reason, any general attack on Chris/ianify is the subject of criminal pro- 
secution, because Christianity is the established religion of the country.” 

Fitzgibbon, 64, a.p- 1728. Also, 2 Strange, 834, and 1 Barnard, 162. 

} 26 Howell’s “ State Trials,” p. 654. 
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of the charges brought against the prisoner. The second count 
of the indictment runs as follows :-— 


“ That the said Thomas Williams being a wicked, impious and ill- 
disposed person, and having no regard to the laws or religion of this 
realm, but most wickedly, blasphemously, impiously and profanely 
devising and intending to asperse, vilify, scandalize and ridicule that 
part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament, on the day 
and year aforesaid, at Westminster aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
with force and arms did publish and cause to be published, a certain 
false impious and blasphemous libel, containing therein, among other 
things, as follows, that is to say—‘Did the book called the Bible’ (mean- 
ing that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament) 
“excel in purity of ideas and expression all the books that are now 
extant in the world, I would not take it for my rule of faith, as being 
the word of God, because the possibility would nevertheless exist 
of my being imposed upon ; but when I see throughout the greatest 
part of this Book’ (meaning that part of the Holy Bible which is 
ealled the Old Testament) ‘scarcely anything but a history of the 
grossest vices, and a collection of the most paltry and contemptible 
tales, I cannot dishonour my Creator by calling it by His name’ 
{meaning and intending thereby that throughout the greatest part of 
that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament there 
is scarcely any thing but a-history of the grossest vices and a collec- 
tion of paltry and contemptible tales); to the great displeasure 
of Almighty God, the great scandal, infamy and contempt of the Holy 
Bible, to the evil example of all others, and against the peace of our 
said lord the King, his crown and dignity.” 


The conclusion is peculiar, and reminds one of a story of Doctor 
Keat, highly characteristic of that self-importance which was 
perhaps excusable in a master who had flogged half the nobility 
of his time. Having observed an Eton boy talking and laughing 
in chapel, he rebuked him in these terms: “It is most disre- 
spectful—not only to your God, but also to me ! 

Williams was convicted and sentenced .to twelve months’ hard 
labour, and then to give security on his own recognizances in the 
sum of £1,000 for good behaviour during life. ‘The prosecution 
had been conducted by Erskine, who, however, refused toappear to 
pray judgment, and cancelled the retainer which he had received 
from the “ Society for carrying into effect His Majesty’s Procla- 
mation against Vice and Immorality.” His reasons for this 
course he stated at length in a letter to Mr. Howell,* in which 
occurs the following passage :— 


“ Having convicted Williams, as will appear by your report of his 
trial, and before he had notice to attend the court to receive judgment, 





* 26 Howell’s.“ State Trials,” p. 714. 
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I happened to pass one day through the Old Turnstile from Holborn, 
in my way to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when, in the narrowest part of it, 
I felt something pulling me by the coat; on turning; round, I 
saw a woman at my feet, bathed in tears, and emaciated with disease 
and sorrow, who continued almost to drag me into a miserable hovel 
in the passage, where I found she was attending upon two or three 
unhappy children in the confluent small-pox ; and in the same apart- 
ment, not above ten or twelve feet square, the wretched man I had 
convicted was sewing up Uitile religious tracts which had been his 
principal employment in his trade, and I was fully convinced that his 
poverty and not his will had led to the publication of this infamous 
book. . . . . I was most deeply affected with what I had seen, and 
feeling the strongest impression that it offered a happy opportunity to 
the prosecutors of vindicating and rendering universally popular the 
cause in which they had succeeded, I wrote my opinion to that effect, 
observing (if I well remember) that mercy being the grand charac- 
teristic of the Christian religion which had been defamed and insulted, 
it might be here exercised, not only safely, but more usefully to the 
object of the prosecution, than by the most severe judgment, which 
must be attended with the ruin of this helpless family.” 


“The quality of mercy is not strained ;” but, alas! as corpora- 
tions, it is said, have no souls, so societies, however religious, have 
no heart, and the prosecutors, headed by “that most excellent 
prelate,” Bishop Porteus, were by no means disposed to intervene 
between the law and its victim. “I trust,” said the miserable 
man, after sentence had been passed upon him, “ it will not be 
too great an indulgence that I may havea bed.” “I cannot 
order that,” replied the Judge. And so the prison walls close 
upon him, and of the fate of the helpless woman and the 
children with confluent small-pox, we know no more, but can 
conjecture much. “ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 

In passing sentence in this case, Lord Kenyon thus laid down 
the law :— 

“ All offences of this kind are not only offences against God, but 
crimes against the law of the land, and are punishable as such, 
inasmuch as they tend to destroy those obligations whereby civil 
society Ts bound together: and it is upon this ground that the Chris- 
tian religion constitutes part of the law of England; but that law, 
without the means of enforcing its precepts, would be but a dead 
letter. Whenever those infamous works appear they are the proper 
subjects of prosecution; for if the name of our Redeemer were 
suffered to be traduced, and His holy religion treated with contempt, 
the solemnity of an oath, on which the due administration of justice 
depends, would be destroyed, and the law stripped of one of its prin- 
cipal sanctions, the dread of future punishments.” 


In these remarks, and in those of Lord Raymond in Woolston’s 
case (ante, p. 9.), and in many others of a like nature, to which, 
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if space permitted, we might refer, we see revealed the theory 
of our law of blasphemy, and the meaning of the proposition 
that “Christianity is part of the common law.” It was sup- 
posed that the entire fabric of our constitution, our government, 
and our laws rested upon the religion revealed m the Old and 
New Testaments ; and from this it followed that the Courts would 
lose their jurisdiction, and the laws their sanction, and, in the 
words of Lord Raymond (in Woolston’s case), “a dissolution of 
the civil Government” would ensue if the Divine origin of that 
religion were to be brought into question. Well may Mr. 
Justice Stephen say, that a law based upon such a theory is out 
of harmony with the spirit of modern times, and, he might have 
added, of modern legislation, seeing that, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, “an absolute separation has been drawn in the 
spirit of the law of the land, and, as I believe, in the letter of it, 
between secular duty and religious belief.”* “'The strength of 
this argument, says a learned writer of the present day, adverting 
to the words of Lord Kenyon, “is now seriously impaired by the 
Acts recently passed, permitting even atheists and persons who 
do not believe in a future life to give evidence in our law courts.” 
And we may add, that if it be true that “ Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of England,” Parliament has done, to say the 
least, very strangely in allowing persons who deny the binding 
authority of that part of the law, to become members of the 
Legislature. For is not Parliament now open to “Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics,” and even unto atheists ?—except, of course, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ! 

Take the case of the trial of Eaton before Lord Ellen- 
borough, in 1812, for publishing the third part of Paine’s 
“ Age of Reason.”t{; What was the argument of the then 
Attorney-General, Sir Vicary Gibbs? “ What reasons have 
you,” he asked the jury, “ to believe that the witnesses will speak 
the truth, except from the operation of those religious principles 
which I have already described to you? On what are they 
sworn? Are they not sworn on that sacred volume, wlgch the 
author of this vile publication has designated as the wicked in- 
vention of man ?” and so forth, and so forth, What becomes of 
any cogency such arguments might once have possessed, in days 
when any witness may give his evidence on simple affirmation, 
and we believe he will speak the truth none the less ? 


a ca TENS — $$$ $e —— 


* Speech of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons upon Mr, Bradlaugh’s 
claim to take the oath.—Dai/y News, June 23, 1830. Lord Lyndhurst had 
laid down this principle many years before, 

t+ “A Digest on the Law of Libel and Slander.” By W. Blake Odgers, 
M.A., LL.D. Stevens & Sons. 1881. { 31 Howell's “ State Trials,” p. 927. 
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In point, here, are some further remarks of the Commissioners 
on Criminal Law, who in their sixth report,* to which we have 
already alluded, express themselves as follows :— 


“The common law of England respecting blasphemy, as stated by 
Mr. Sergeant Hawkins,f declares that ‘all blasphemies against God, 
as denying His being or providence, and all contumelious reproaches 
of Jesus, Christ, as well as all profane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, 
or exposing any part thereof to contempt or ridicule’ are misde- 
meanors punishable with fine and imprisonment, and formerly with 
the pillory, This definition is intended to include oral as well as 
written blasphemy. It is worthy of remark that, although numerous 
authorities are cited by Mr. Sergeant Hawkins, and other text books, 
in support of the rule as above stated, all the cases referred to, with 
a single exception, are cases of written libels. The only adjudged 
case respecting oral blasphemy to be found in the books of English 
law, as far as we have been able to discover, is that of the King v. Taylor, 
which occurred in 1676 . . . .3 and as this case has formed the ground- 
work of all the recent decisions on the subject, both of oral and written 
blasphemy,t it may be useful briefly to state its effect. The defendant 
in that case was prosecuted by the Attorney-General, ex-officio, for 
having publicly uttered words reviling. God and Christ, and the Chris- 
tian religion, in terms so outrageous and insulting, and at the same time 
so unmeaning and absurd, that they could hardly have been used by a 
person who had the use of his reason, And as it appears from the 
record that he was brought by habeas corpus from Bedlam, to plead 
to the information in the Court of King’s Bench, the first impression 
upon his apprehension seems to have been that he was a madman. 
Nevertheless, he was found guilty by the jury, and sentenced by the 
Court to stand in the pillory at three several places, to pay a fine of 
1,000 marks, and to find sureties for his good behaviour during life.” 


The Commissioners then refer to the remarks of Lord Hale, 
as contained in the reports of the case, which they say are 
obviously imperfect. They then proceed as follows :— 


“The meaning of the expression used by Lord Hale, that ‘ Chris- 
tianity was parcel of the laws of England,’ though often cited in sub- 
sequent cases, has, we think, been much misunderstood, It appears to 
us that the expression can only,mean either that, as a great part of the 
securities of our legal system consist of judicial and official oaths 
sworn upon the Gospels, Christianity is closely interwoven with our 
municipal law; or that the laws of England, like all municipal laws 
of a Christian country, must upon principles of general jurisprudence, 
be subservient to the positive rules of Christianity. In this sense 





* Report dated 1841, p. 82. ; 
+ Hawkins, “ Pleas of the Crown,” book i. c. 5, ss. Land 2. 1 East P. C. 


ot ee ; 
t The italics in this quotation are our own. - 
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Christianity may justly be said to be incorporated with the law of 
England, so as to form parcel of it; and it was probably in this sense 
that Lord Hale intended the expression should be understood. At all 
events, in whatsoever sense the expression is to be understood, it does 
not appear to us to supply any reason in favour of the rule; for it is 
not criminal to speak or write either against the common law of 
England generally, or against particular portions of it, provided it be 
not done in such a manner as to endanger the public peace by exciting 
forcible resistance ; so that the statement that Christianity is parcel of 
the law of England, which has been so often urged in justification of 
laws against blasphemy, however true it may be as a general propo- 
sition, certainly furnishes no additional argument for the propriety of 
such laws.”* 


They then refer to Woolston’s case, upon which they make the 
observations that we have already quoted. The Commissioners, 
it is to be observed, remark that the rule of our law applies to 
words spoken as well as to words written and published, but they 
state that there is only one reported case, as far as they were 
able to discover, in which the law had been actually so applied— 
viz., the constantly cited R.v. Tayler in 1676. There had, 
indeed, only twenty years before the date of their report, occurred 
an instance of oral blasphemy, for which the offender was sum- 
marily punished by the infliction of a fine of £40, but they were, 
perhaps, justified in not tal:ing notice of it, since the nominal 
offence in that case was not blasphemy but contempt of court. 
Nevertheless, the judges evidently held that the words amounted 
to a contempt of court, solely on the ground that they were 
blasphemous words. We allude to the case of Rex v. Davison,t 
which was tried before Mr. Justice Best, in 1821, and affords a 
good illustration, both of the law of blasphemy and of the 
summary jurisdiction of the judges in cases of “contempt of 
court.” Davison was indicted for the publication of a blasphe- 
mous libel, and conducted his own defence, in the course of 
which he used the following expressions :— 

‘‘The Deist is anathematized because he cannot believe that some 
traditions handed down among the Jews and the Christians are a 
Divine revelation, and not only superior to the several and respective 
revelations possessed by the Turks, the Brahmins, or the Hindoos, and 
many others, but the only genuine or authentic revelation in existence. 
Now it so happens that the Deist considers this collection of ancient 





* Similarly, Archbishop Whateley remarks: “ What is the precise meaning of 
the above legal maxim I do not profess to determine, having never met with 
any one who could explain it to me; but evidently the mere circumstance that 
we have religion by law established, does not of itself imply the illegality of 
arguing against that religion.” Preface to “ Elements of Rhetoric,” 

. t & Barnewall and Alderson, 329. 
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tracts to contain sentiments, stories, and representations totally dero- 
gatory to the honour of a God, destructive to pure principles of 
morality, and opposed to the best interests of society.” 


Will it be believed that for these perfectly decent and temperate 
expressions a prisoner pleading’his own defence from the dock was, 
in the nineteenth century, fined £40 by the presiding judge ? 
Such, however, was the fact, and, moreover, the conduct of Mr. 
Justice Best was subsequently upheld and approved by the 
Court of King’s Bench. The prisoner having been convicted 
and imprisoned, applied by counsel for a new trial on the ground 
that he had been “intimidated and confounded” by this and 
similar interpositions of the judge. Lord Chief Justice Abbott, 
however, said that it was “ utterly impossible that the law could be 
administered if those who were charged with the duty of admi- 
nistering it had not power to prevent instances of indecorum 
in their presence.” But why were these wordsindecorous? Let 
the learned Chief Justice supply the answer. Alluding to the 
summary and unrestricted power possessed by the judges in 
cases of “contempt,” he says: “If the publication of blasphemy 
and irreligion cannot in any other way be prevented, in my 
opinion, a judge will betray his trust who does not put it in 

Is a judge to sit and hear a man maintain his right 
to assert or publish blasphemy?” So, too, Mr. Justice Holroyd 
justifies the fine on the ground that, unless he had imposed it, 
or imprisoned the party, the judge would have permitted a 
breach of the law. Plainly, therefore, the learned judge held 
that oral blasphemy, though couched in the most decent 
language, amounts to a breach of the law of England ! 

We must be content with the passing reference already made 
to the celebrated case of R. v. Eaton, in 1812, merel 
adding that this poor bookseller was sentenced by Lord Ellen- 
borough to be imprisoned for eighteen months in Newgate, and 
to stand in the pillory between the hours of twelve and two 
once within a month,* a sentence that called forth from the poet 
Shelley, then scarcely eighteen, his indignant “Letter to Lord 
Ellenborough,” which Mr. Forman calls “the first really good 
thing he published in prose.” 

In 1840, Shelley’s own “ Queen Mab” was found to be a blas- 
phemous libel. Lord Denman appears to have asked the jury : 
“Were the lines indicted calculated to shock the feelings of any 





* Richard Carlile was also heavily fined and imprisoned for three years for 
the publication of the same book in 1819 (See 3 Barnewall and Alderson, 
161). “The Age of Reason” may now be purchased of any bookseller, and 
owes its notoriety to those who so constantly prosecuted its publishers. 
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Christian reader? Were their points of offence explained, or 
was their virus neutralized by any remarks in the margin, by 
avy note of explanation or apology? If not, they were libels on 
God, and indictable.”* 

In the Queen v. Hicklint (the “Confessional Unmasked” 
case) Lord (then Mr. Justice) Blackburn says, in giving judg- 
ment: “In Mozon’s case the publication of Shelley’s ‘ Queen 
Mab’ was found by the jury to be an indictable offence ; I hope I 
may not be understood to agree with what the jury found, that the 
publication of ‘Queen Mab’ was sufficient to make it an indict- 
able offence.” We find it difficult to understand this, as the 
book seems to come within our law of blasphemy, and the 
fact that the prosecution was vindictive and vexatious cannot 
of course affect the legal question. 

In 1822, one Waddington was tried for publishing a blas- 
phemous libel.} During the trial one of the jury asked Lord 
Chief Justice Abbott, “ whether a work which denied the Divinity 
of our Saviour was a libel.” The Lord Chief Justice, instead of 
answering the question, replied that a work speaking of Christ 
“in the language used in the publication in question was a libel, 
Christianity being part of the law of the land” (again that well- 
worn dictum !) and the prisoner was convicted ; and rightly so, 
according to our law, since he had stated that “ Jesus Christ was 
an impostor, and a murderer in principle, and a fanatic.” It was 
therefore unnecessary to answer the juryman’s rather inconvenient 
question, since, as remarked by Mr. Justice Best, the prisoner 
had not “argued from the Scriptures against the Divinity of 
Christ,” but had “argued against the Divinity of Christ, by denying 
the truth of the Scriptures.” 

We will refer to only two more cases in further illustration of the 
law. The first is Reg. v. Hetherington,§ which was tried in 1841. 
The indictment was for a blasphemous libel on that part of the 
Holy Bible called the Old Testament. Lord Denman told the 
jury that, if they thought the publication tended to question or 
cast disgrace upon the Old Testament, it was a libel. In arguing 
for a new trial, after the prisoner's conviction, his counsel urged 
that “the offence laid in the indictment is not punishable at 
common law, and there is no case of an indictment for a publi- 
cation discussing matters contained in the Old Testament.” Mr. 
Justice Littledale, however, replied that “the Old Testament, 
_ Independently of its connection with, and of its prospective refer- 

ence to Christianity, contains the law of Almighty God ; and, 





* R. v. Moxon, 2 Townsend’s “ Modern State Trials,” 356. 
+ L. R.3Q.B. 371. { 1 Barnewall and Cresswell, 26. 
§ 


5 Jurist, 529. 
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therefore, I have no doubt that this is a libel in law, as it has 
been found to be in fact by the jury.” 

The last case which we must notice is Cowan v. Milbourn,* 

which was decided so recently as the year 1867. The defendant 
had contracted to let certain rooms to the plaintiff for the purpose 
of having lectures delivered there. Subsequently the lectures were 
advertised by placards as “T'he Character and Teachings of 
Christ; the former defective, the latter misleading ;” and 
“ The Bible shown to be no more Inspired than any other Book.” 
Thereupon the defendant refused to allow the plaintiff to have 
the use of the rooms, and it was held that he was justified by 
law in this breach of contract. “It would be a violation of duty,” 
said the late Lord Chief Baron Kelly, in giving judgment, 
“to allow the question raised to remain in any doubt. That 
question is, whether one who has contracted to let rooms for a purpose 
stated in general terms, and who afterwards discovers that they are to 
be used for the delivery of lectures in support of a proposition which 
states, with respect to our Saviour and His teaching, that the first is 
defective and the second misleading, is nevertheless bound to permit 
his rooms to be used for that purpose in pursuance of that general 
contract. There is abundant authority” for saying that Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of the land; and that, therefore, to support 
and maintain publicly the proposition I have above mentioned is a 
violation of the first principles of the law, and cannot be done without 
blasphemy. I therefore do not hesitate to say that the defendant was 
not only entitled, but was called on and bound by the law, to refuse 
his sanction to this use of his rooms.” 

And of the same opinion were Lord Bramwell and Baron 
Martin. “This last decision,” says Mr. Justice Stephen,+ “ is 
strong to show that the true legal doctrine upon the subject 
is that blasphemy consists in the character of the matter pub- 
lished, and not in the manner in which it is stated. The pro- 
positions intended to be expressed in the placards which were 
thus held to be blasphemous could hardly have been expressed 
in less offensive language.” Indeed, if we are to suppose that the 
opmnion of Lord Coleridge is to be henceforth upheld as the 
law, we are brought to the conclusion that this case of Cowan 


* L. R. 2 Ex. 230. The Lord Chief Justice, in his recent summing up, 
intimated his dissent from the judgment of the late Lord Chief Baron in this 
case ; and as to Lord (then Baron) Bramwell’s judgment, pointed out that it is 
based not upon the Common Law, but upon the statute 9 & 10 William III. 
c. 32. It can, however, we think, be shown that Lord Bramwell’s reasoning on 
the statute does not hold. See Zhe Law Journal for June 16, 1883, at p. 332. 

+ “History of the Criminal Law,” vol. ii. p. 474. We may remark, too, 
that this case is an additional authority to show that there is such a mis- 
demeanour as oral blasphemy, as well as blasphemous libel. 


[Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]—New Szrtzs, Vol. LXIV. No. I. B 
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v. Milbourn was wrongly decided, and would not be followed at 
the present time. Similarly, other cases like Reg. v. Davison 
(1821) and Reg. v. Hetherington (1841), to say nothing of older 
decisions, and the directions of various judges at sundry trials, 
must be considered to be overruled. 

Thus then, judge-made but by judges doubted of, like some 
monstrous fossil concerning which the geologists do wrangle, 
stands or sprawls our law of blasphemy. How much longer 
shall it so stand or sprawl? We have seen that it had its origin 
in the days of the Stuarts, in times when lunatics were dragged 
to the pillory; when old women were hung for witchcraft 
and it was rank heresy to deny the possibility of their crime. 
We have seen further that it is based upon a theory of our 
Constitution and Government which the Legislature, as shown 
by its Acts, has long ago discarded, and which is entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of modern times. 

In truth, the law as it stands now was made by the judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, upon whom descended part of the 
damnosa hereditas of the Star Chamber,* and we take it 
for granted that nobody, in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century, will be found to defend it, at any rate in the form 
in which it exists according to Mr. Justice Stephen, the late 
Lord Chief Baron, and the Commissioners on Criminal Law 
in 1841. It is nothing to say (even though it should be 
admitted) that, however objeciionable in theory, in practice it 
only reaches cases which ought to be punished—viz., cases of 
indecent and outrageous disregard of the religious feelings of 
the majority. If it be part of our Common Law, as some judges 
have declared it to be, that anybody who, with the utmost pro- 
priety of language and with the most perfect good faith, denies 
the divine origin of the books of Moses or other parts of the Old 
Testament, is guilty of a blasphemous libel, and liable to fine 
and imprisonment at the discretion of a judge (for in the case 
of a common law misdemeanour there is no limit assigned to 
the punishment), then certainly the statute law should be invoked 
to reform and expurgate the common law.t And even if the 
law is to follow only the more moderate rule laid down by Lord 
Coleridge, any foolish or malicious person might at any time set 
it in action against some of the foremost writers and thinkers of 
the day. If it be said that no jury would convict them, we 
answer, first, that so much can by no means be taken for granted ; 
secondly, that they would none the less be exposed to all the 


* See Sir C. Sedley’s case in 1663. 17 Howell’s “State Trials,” 155. 

+ The obsolete statute 9 & 10 William III. c. 32, must be repealed at the 
same time. This Act may probably be taken as a mirror of the common law 
at the time it was passed; but it is directed against apostacy, not blasphemy 
in general, 
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pain, annoyance, and expense of a criminal prosecution ; thirdly, 
that (taking Mr. Justice Stephen’s view of the law, and possibly 
in some cases according to Lord Coleridge’s) a jury could only 
acquit by returning what is called a “perjured verdict ;” and 
although perjured verdicts have very materially assisted in the 
reformation of the criminal law, they are not exactly to be 
encouraged ; and, fourthly, that those who are prosecuted 
under the existing law, may fairly complain of injustice if it 
be not enforced with strict impartiality against all classes of 
offenders. 


We are brought therefore to the second of the two question # ‘ 


which we propounded at the outset—viz., what ought the law t= 
be in the future ? r 

Now there are, as it seems to us, two, and only two, methods 
of dealing logically and rationally with this question. We may 
(1) enact by statute that insults against any religion whatever 
shall, if written and published (for surely oral blasphemies may 
be disregarded) be criminal offences; or (2) we may abolish the 
law of blasphemy altogether. 

Let us take these propositions in their order. The first has of 
late found many advocates. It is based upon the same principle 
as is embodied in section 298 of the Indian Penal Code, which 
is as follows :— 

“ Whoever with the deliberate intention of wounding the religious 
feelings of any person, utters any word or makes any sound in the 
hearing of that person, or makes any gesture in the sight of that 
person, or places any object in the sight of that person, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description (viz., with or with- 
out hard labour) for a term which may extend to one year, or with 
fine, or with both.” 

This provision, it will be observed, is of such a stringent 
character as to make its adoption in this country utterly im- 
possible. The governing principle, however, as stated by the 
authors of the code—viz., that every man should be suffered to 
profess his own religion, and that no man should be suffered to 
insult the religion of another, is an excellent one, and no doubt 
some such law may be necessary in India, owing to the peculiar 
conditions which exist in that country. No doubt, also, a law, 
framed on the same lines, but adapted to the circumstances of 
our own country, would be infinitely preferable to that which at — 
present exists. It is highly inexpedient, to say the least of it, 
that the criminal law should protect from insult the religion of 
one portion of the community, and at the same time allow all 
other forms of religious belief to be ridiculed and outraged at 
will. True it is that the great majority of the nation profess the 
Christian faith, but we legislate, or ought to legislate, for the 
good of the community at large; and the majority have long 

B2 
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ago recognized that it is not only perfectly consistent with their 
interest, but also directly to their advantage, to allow those who 
differ from them in religious opinions the same civic rights and 
privileges as they themselves enjoy. In accordance, therefore, 
with the great principle of religious equality, it is proposed that 
the law should “ be so amended as, on the one hand, not to in- 
clude the expression and defence in decent language of any 
religious opinion whatever, and, on the other hand, to include 
insults against any religion whatever (the Religion of Humanity 
as well as Catholicism) as punishable offences.”* 

This sounds plausible; but is it feasible? The more we con- 
sider the proposition the more are we impressed with the 
difficulties ‘which will beset the application of any such law in 
this country. In the first place, it is impossible to protect the 
religious feelings of all classes from insult and outrage. There 
are, for instance, men who honestly and bond jide believe that 
certain portions of the Old Testament—say the Books of Moses—- 
represent the Deity as commanding or sanctioning acts of the 
grossest cruelty and immorality. According to the belief of 
such men (the mistaken belief, if you will, but the real sincere 
religious belief nevertheless) to allege that these books are the 
mirror of divinely inspired truth is nothing short of absolute 
blasphemy against the Creator; and to thrust, as is often done, 
what are called “ Bible-stories for the Young” (to take an 
example) copiously embellished with pictures illustrative of the 
divine vengeance, and, as such thinkers would say, ferocity— 
into the hands of their children, amounts to an outrage on 
their religious feelings certainly as great as that inflicted upon 
such of the orthodox as chose to look at Mr, Foote’s ill-advised 
caricatures. Again, Lord Shaftesbury declares that the proceed- 
ings of the Salvation Army are distinctly blasphemous, and traces 
their source, as Mr. Justice North ascribed the action of Mr. 
Foote, to the direct inspiration of “the devil.” The feelings, 
the religious feelings of Lord Shaftesbury and of the many 
who agree with him, are certainly outraged by the conduct, and, 
what is more to the point, by the publications of the Salvation 
Army. Yet in neither of these two typical cases is it easy to see 
how any law can interfere, although the complainant classes are 
certainly as much entitled to protection as any other. 

But, passing by such cases as these, we are confronted by 
another and still greater difficulty. How are we to draw the 
line between propriety and impropriety? By what definition 
and according to what principle are we to distinguish between 


~ # Editorial note appended to a letter from Mr. Frederic Harrison to the 
Pali Mall Gazette, March 12, 1883, I presume that written and published 
insults are alone iutended, 
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legitimate argument and “insult”? Are we to deny altogether 
to disputants the use of that powerful, though much abused, 
weapon, ridicule? And who is to decide whether the bounds 
which we would assign have been overstepped, and to lay his 
finger upon the point beyond which irony and sarcasm become 
offences cognizable by the criminal law? If it be answered that 
these are matters to be decided in every case according to cir- 
cumstances—by a jury, after hearing the direction of the judge— 
we would ask what security have wethat the prisoners would obtain 
a fair trial before an impartial tribunal? Has recent experience 
at the Old Bailey made it clear that we can count upon a judge 
to be free from the odiwm theologicum? Is a common jury 
likely to be uninfluenced by sectarian passion and prejudice? If 
not, how can we feel assured that insult, outrage, and indecency 
will not be found, where men of more breadth of mind, greater 
tolerance, and what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call higher 
culture, would see only the legitimate expression of free and 
unfettered reason? 

The mention of Mr. Arnold and Lord Shaftesbury suggests 
yet further difficulties. If we are to have a newly defined 
crime of blasphemy, much narrower with regard to Christianity, 
much broader with regard to all other forms of belief—and if we 
are to make applicable to that crime the old maxim of our 
criminal law actus non fucit rewm nisi mens sit rea—we must 
in each case, before deciding upon the question of the prisoner's 
guilt or innocence, examine the intention with which he acted. 
But in estimating that intention, we must, as the Spectator not 
long ago pointed out, have regard to the position of the accused 
in the social scale. It would be most unfair to judge the poor, 
unrefined, uneducated man by the same standard as we apply to 
the man of “culture.” We cannot expect an assailant who has 
never been exercised in the use of the rapier to fight with any 
other weapon than the bludgeop to which he has always been 
accustomed ; and it would be gross injustice to infer evil motives 
in such a man simply because he does not, and indeed cannot, 
carry on the contest after the manner of the refined and edu- 
cated duellist. Thus, to use the instance supplied by the 
Spectator, Mr. Arnold may compare the first person of the 
‘Trinity, as he exists in the minds of some persons, to a sort of in- 
finitely magnified and improved Lord Shaftesbury,’* and 





* “Literature and Dogma,” Ed. 5, p. $19. Mr. Arnold might urge in 
defence, and with perfect justice, that he was not arguing against Christianity, 
but against that false aberg/aube, which is really no part of Christianity, but, 
on the contrary, the source of its greatest peril. Lord Raymond or Lord 
Ellenborough, however, would have made short work with such a plea. We 
wonder how it would fare at the hands of Mr. Justice North! 
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nobody thinks of inferring therefrom that he wrote not for the 
purposes of legitimate argument, but in order to insult and out- 
rage the feelings of others. Foote, on the other hand, suffers 
twelve months’ confinement within the four walls of a prison 
cell, because he suggests much the same sort of thing by 
means of caricatures, which, however gross, ought by no means 
to be taken to prove an absence of honesty of purpose and 
belief, considering the position of the man who made use of 
them*. Are we then to have one law for the refined, another 
for the vulgar disputant? Are we to consecrate to our use the 
saying of Isabella— 
“Great men may jest with saints; ‘tis wit in them. 
But in the less, foul profanation ;” 


to recognize her doctrine— 


‘That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy !” 


Again, if we are to adopt and enforce the proposed new law, 
we must be prepared to forbid the use of many classic works of 
the very highest merit. Assuredly, many of Voltaire’s essays 
and novels transgress the prescribed limits, if ridicule and insult 
to any religion are to be made criminal. But would it not be 
something worse than an absurdity to make the publication of 
Voltaire a criminal offence in these latter days, which, we are 
told, are days of an enlightened tolerance ? 

Such are some of the objections which suggest themselves 
when we consider in its prospective application our first propo- 
sition of reform, and to us they seem, without going further into 
detail, fatal to its chances of success. We turn then to the other 
alternative. It is a very simple one—that we should agree to do 
without any law of blasphemy at all. Why not? What good 
has the law ever done? It hag aroused many evil passions ; it 
has broken many hearts. Can it be alleged that it has ever been 
of real service to the cause of true religion? On the contrary, 
it seems to us that if Christian ministers and Christian laymen 
understood their own interests as religious men, they would unite 
in demanding the abolition of such a law. It is asserted by 
the prosecutors of what are called blasphemous libels, in their in- 





* We must say, however, after reading what the Lord Chief Justice himself 
characterized as Mr. Foote’s “very striking and able speech,”’ that the editor 
of the Freethinker is very far from being the vulgar and uneducated disputant 
which the Spectator appears to have supposed him to be. Those who wish to 
read the speech can do so in the report of the trial published by the Progressive 
Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. Price 6d. 
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dictments, that such things bring Christianity into hatred and 
contempt ; but it has always seemed to us that it is not the 
thing complained of, but the prosecution of it in a criminal 
court, which brings into hatred and contempt—we will not say 
Christianity, if by that expression is meant the religion and 
morality taught by its founder, but that system of dogmatic 
theolegy. which has appropriated the name of one whose spirit 
and teachings it has, as we venture to think, signally failed to 
understand. For many who condemned the offender in the 
court of morals, when he has been dragged from the dock to 
the gaol, have felt rise within them an indignant feeling of 
“hatred and contempt,” not now for him or his work, but rather 
for the creed of those who can teach that such things are rightly 
done in the name and for the religion of Christ. O miseras 
hominum mentes, O pectora ceca ! 

We venture, therefore, to think that these prosecutions are 
opposed both to the spirit and the interests of Christianity itself ; 
and in support of this opinion we are happy to be able to cite 
the authority of one of the most learned, devout, and eminent of 
Churchmen. The celebrated Dr..Lardner had published an 
able answer to Woolston, whose case we have already more 
than once alluded to, and previously to the trial of this offender, 
he wrote a letter to Dr. Waddington, then Bishop of Chichester, 
respecting Woolston’s work and the probability of his being 
prosecuted for it, in which occurs the following passage :*— 


“‘T suppose if he should be punished it will be for writing against 
Christianity, and not for his manner of doing it. I am far from 
thinking that Mr. Woolston has written in a grave and serious manner ; 
and I have strongly expressed my dislike of his manner Your 
lordship freely declares he ought not to be punished for being an 
infidel, nor for writing at all against the Christian religion, which 
appears to me a noble declaration. If the governors of the Church 
and civil magistrates had all along acted up to this principle, I think 
the Christian religion had been before now well-nigh universal ; but 
I have supposed it to be a consequence from this sentiment, that if 
men have an allowance to write against the Christian religion, there 
must also be considerable allowance as to the manner likewise. This 
has appeared to me a part of that meekness and forbearance to 
which the Christian religion obliges us, who are to reprove, rebuke, and 
exhort with all long-suffering. The proper punishment ot a low, 
mean, indecent, scurrilous way of writing, seems to be neglect, con- 
tempt, scorn, and general indignation. Your lordship has observed 





* We take this quotation from the “Sixth Report of the Commissioners of 
‘Criminal Law,” p. 84, note. The reference is to Lardner’s works, vol. i. 
Appendix i. 
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extremely well, that this way of writing is such as may justly raise 
the indignation and resentment of every honest man, whether 
Christian or not. This punishment he has already had in part, and 
will probably have more and more, if he should go on in his rude 
and brutal way of writing. And if we leave all further punish- 
ment to Him to whom vengeance belongs, I have thought it might 
be much for the honour of ourselves and our religion; but if he 
should be punished further, the stream of resentment and indignation 
will turn, especially if the punishment should be severe; and it is 
likely that a small punishment will not suffice to engage to silence, 
nor to an alteration in the manner of writing.” 


So wrote Dr. Lardner in the early days of the eighteenth 
century. May we not learn something from him in the latter 
part of the nineteenth? In accordance with his opinion, and in 
the interest both of Christianity and of the community at iarge, 
we submit the proposition that the law of blasphemy may be 
altogether omitted from our new penal code. Every right- 
minded man will, of course, heartily condemn all outrageous 
and insulting attacks upon the opinions of others. But is it 
wise to treat as a crime what, after all, would be better described 
as an offence against good taste? No doubt feelings may be 
outraged by such attacks, but feelings may be outraged in many 
ways, and it is impossible to invoke the criminal law to prevent 
it, A man’s “feelings” (using the term in its popular sense) are 
the result of, and depend upon, his constitution, temperament, 
education, habits, and surroundings, and what is an outrage to 
the feelings of one man is viewed with absolute indifference, or 
possibly with approval, by another. Further, there does not 
seem to be any good reason why the law should protect either 
the feelings of any particular class of men, or any particular 
set of feelings, without extending its protection to all classes of 
men, and all sets of feelings, which it is obviously impossible 
to. do. If an individual is personally attacked, we have a 
stringent law of libel to protect him ; andif the bounds of actual 
decency are overstepped, the law of obscene libel is of still greater 
severity. After all, nobody need look at these “blasphemous” 
publications unless he chooses, and it may be expected that if 
their authors, instead of being punished with a severity out of 
all proportion to the offence, and so being allowed to figure as 
martyrs for opinion, were simply treated as Dr. Lardner suggested, 
attacks of this nature would either cease altogether or be left 
unnoticed as they deserve to be. Nitimur in vetitum semper, 
cupimusque negata. But remove the prohibition, and take 
from these men all pretence for saying that they are contending 
for the liberty of the press and of opinion, and they will soon dis- 
cover that they would be only damaging their own cause, and 
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bringing upon themselves the scorn and contempt of all classes 
by persevering in this species of warfare. 

Here then we think that liberty, the amplest, most unrestricted 
liberty, will be found, as it has been found in so many other 
cases, the best, as it is the simplest policy. Magna est veritas 
et proevalibit, and nowhere does truth flourish with such 
sturdy and indomitable growth as in an atmosphere of perfect 
freedom. 


| mee 
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A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Page Wood, Baron 
Hatherley, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Nephew, W. R. W. SrepHens, M.A., 
Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector of Woolbeding, 
Sussex, Editor of “The Life and Letters of Dean 
Hook,” &. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1883. 


YW BEN we saw the publication of this memoir announced, 


there was irresistibly borne in upon our mind the well- 
known line in Canning’s “Needy Knife-grinder,’—* Story ! 
why, bless you, sir, I have none to tell.” We watched Lord 
Hatherley through the whole of his public career, from the 
time he was called within the bar to his death. He was 
not a striking or an interesting man, and he travelled along 
a dead level of commonplace prosperity until he reached the 
highest place in his profession, but his career after all was 
nothing more than that of a mere successful lawyer. He had 
not the multiform experience and the idiosyncrasies which lift 
the life of Lord Campbell out of the regions of commonplace. 
He had not the striking abilities and eccentricitie which raised 
Lord Westbury far above the level of his cotemporaries; but 
Lord Hatherley’s career of uninterrupted prosperity was not 
darkened by a mist of misfortune and prejudice, such as over- 
shadowed Lord Westbury’s! closing years.’ Well is it said by 
a reviewer of this book: “The stream of Lord Hatherley’s 
life was less ruffled or disturbed while doing the business of 
his great legal and political functions than can often have 
been the case with men filling similar posts of consequence 
in public life.’* The editor of this memoir truly describes: 
him as “one who by great ability, persevering industry, and 
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* Saturday Review, April 7, 1883, p. 441. 
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singular purity of goodness, steadily found his way to one 
of the highest official positions in the country, although he 
never made it the object of ambitious pursuit.”* The study 
of such a career, is no doubt, as the editor says, “ profitable,” 
but it can hardly, certainly not in any high degree, be as 
he also says “interesting ;” but until we read this book, we did 
not think it possible for the memoir of any man who had 
been successively a member of the House of Commons, a Law 
‘Officer of the Crown, nearly twenty years a Judge, and then 
Lord Chancellor and a Peer, to contain so little of general 
interest. The natural dulness of the story is, however, increased 
by the way in which the editor has performed his task. His 
clerical character has led him again and again to quote the 
same reviewer, to give “greater prominence to inner thoughts 
and religious questions than might have been the case if the 
work had fallen into the hands of one more fully concerned with 
law and politics ;” but the defects in the work are in a large 
measure due to the errors of two gentlemen in no way concerned 
in its editorship. 

“T believe,” says the editor, ‘“‘ memoirs of great and good men to be 
fruitful sources of instruction as well as of entertainment, if executed 
upon sound principles, but at the present day the interests of biography 
seem to be at stake. Ifthe publication of inaccurate reminiscences, 
and the reckless abuse of editorial power with which the world has 
lately been favoured, were to become the prevailing fashion, good 
biography would before long become an impossibility—and this for 
two reasons. On the one hand, the taste of the reading public would 
become so vitiated that they would pronounce all biographies to be 
vapid, incomplete, or insincere, which were not seasoned with the 
piquant sauce of idle gossip and mischievous scandal. On the other 
hand, men whose lives were worth recording would become more 
reserved in all their communications, or they would destroy all the 
most interesting materials for their own history, lest it should fall into 
the hands of inaccurate, indiscreet, or unscrupulous editors. 

“In the case of one illustrious person a large destruction of letters 
has already been the result of the publications to which allusion has 
been made.” + 


The editor, therefore, having before his eyes the fear of the 
bad examples of Mr. Thomas Mozley and Mr. Reginald Wilber- 
force, has not done that which he says was possible, added “a 
few letters to and from eminent persons, written during Lord 
Hatherley’s tenure of office as Lord Chancellor: but they would 
have been comparatively devoid of interest unless supplemented 
by others which it would not have been desirable to publish.” 





* Vol. i. preface, p. 7. + Preface, pp. 9, 10. 
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The result of the editor's desire to execute his work on “sound 
principles” and his superabundant caution in keeping clear of 
the vices of the authors to whom he refers, is that we must apply 
his own words to his own book. It is “ vapid and incomplete.” 
“Lord Hatherley’s letters,” says the editor, “will be found 
replete with wise and instructive observations upon religious, 
philosophical, political, and social questions;’* but the letters are 
with few exceptions selected from the correspondence of Lord 
Hatherley with his lifelong friend, the late Dean Hook, and 
the latter, which is also the greater portion of the selection, relates 
mostly to theological and ecclesiastical questions, and there is 
therefore a sameness in its tone which becomes wearisome to the 
general reader. It has been said that this memoir may “to 
some extent be said to form a kind of supplement” to the editor's 
“Life of Hook.” Certainly, to form a correct idea of Lord 
Hatherley it is needful to be acquainted with his letters to 
Hook, which will be found in the first volume of the Dean’s 
Life, one of which inadvertentlyt and others by design are 
omitted from this memoir; the editor coolly observing “ that 
a few of these letters have already appeared in the Life 
of Dr. Hook, published a few years ago, and others should 
be read in connection with letters from Dr. Hook and Lord 
Hatherley’s letter to the editor printed in the same work.” 
We have done what the editor tells us ought to be done, but 
both as readers and reviewers we protest against this method of 
writing biography. It is most inconvenient when reading the 
life of A. to be told “it should be read” in connection with the 
life of B., which you may not possess, or have at hand, or care 
to undertake the labour of reading. Notwithstanding all the 
editor’s caution, he has, we think, in one respect been indiscreet. 
He has given to the world what he had better withheld—Lord 
Hatherley’s poetical remains. We are told by Macaulay of 
Warren Hastings that in the closing years of his life 


“the first thing which he did in the morning was to write a copy of 
verses, when the family and guests were assembled; the poem made 
its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls; and Hastings’ 
biographer requires his readers to believe that if from any accident 
Hastings came to the breakfast-table without one of his charming 
performances in his hand the omission was felt by all as a grievous 
disappointment. ‘Tastes differ widely. ‘For ourselves,’ continues 
Macaulay, ‘we must say however good the breakfasts at Daylesford 
may have. been—and we are assured that the tea was of the most 





* Vol. i. preface, p. 7. + See p. 5 to preface, p. 10. 
¢ Vol. i. p. 104. 
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aromatic flavour, and that neither tongue nor venison pasty was 
wanting—we should have thought the reckoning high if we had been 
forced to earn our repast by listening every day to a new sonnet or 
madrigal composed by our host,’” 


And Macaulay, by a reference to the example of Frederick 
the Great and his poetical effusions, consoles the admirers 
of Hastings “for the affliction of seeing him reduced to the 
level of the Hayleys and Sewards.”* Lord Hatherley’s muse 
was not so prolific as that of Hastings’, but he regularly every 
year wrote sonnets on the anniversaries of his marriage and 
of his wife’s birth, and at different times composed other 
poems. To judge from the given specimens,t they are as 
good or as bad as the productions of amateur versifiers gene- 
rally are. The occupation and the customary diction of an 
Equity draftsman and conveyancer are, to say the least, 
little favourable to the “divine afflatus” necessary to the poet, 
and the friends and admirers of Lord Hatherley must endure 
the affliction of seeing this excellent man and great lawyer— 
for such undoubtedly he was—reduced by himself to the level, 
if not below it, of the Hayleys and Sewards. 

The plan of this book is disconnected and therefore confusing. 
It is threefold in form. We have first an autobiographical 
sketch written by Lord Hatherley, at the request of Mr. Foss, 
which is in substance the memoir of its writer in the “ Judges of 
England.” We know not when it was written,t but it was 
before its author became, and when he had no expectation | 
of becoming, Lord Chancellor. It was hurriedly written, and| 
breaks off abruptly with the words, “I really can write no 
more,” and it is evident it had not the benefit of its author's 
revision. We have next a Supplement to the sketch in 
the editor’s jejune memoir, and lastly intermixed with the 
memoir we have the letters. From these three sources, 
with the aid of the editor’s “Life of Dean Hook,” we will 
endeavour to give our readers a connected sketch of a life which 
the editor truly describes as “ one of great activity, but also great 
regularity and serenity.” 

William Page Wood, the fourth son of Matthew Wood, by 
Maria his wife, was born in the City of London, November 29, 
1801. A Londoner by birth, he was by descent, on either side, 
connected with those two parts of England which are as far 





* “ Essays,” p. 656, edit. 1874. + Vol. ii. p. 285 et seg. 

t Some time prior to 1864, when the last volume of Mr. Foss was pub: 
lished; the memoir of Lord Hatherley will be found vol. ix. p. 316. 

§ Vide his letter to Dean Hook of July 6, 1861, vol. ii. p. 158. 
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asunder as is “the East from the West.” His father was a 
Devonshire man, one of Tiverton, where also he was edu- 
cated. He began a business career in Exeter, but before he 
attained his twenty-second year he removed to London. At 
the age of twenty-eight he married Maria, daughter of John 
Page, of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, surgeon. The business in 
which Matthew Wood engaged was that of a hop merchant, 
and he continued in it until his death in 1843. He early 
gave attention to public affairs; he became common council- 
man, and afterwards alderman of his ward, then one of the 
joint holders of the office of sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, and in two successive years filled the office of Lord Mayor, 
an honour thitherto enjoyed by no man since the time of that 
somewhat mythical person, Dick Whittington. For twenty- 
eight years he uninterruptedly represented the City of London 
in Parliament. 
Devon was one of the strongholds of the older form of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity—viz., English Presbyterianism, which in 
course of time developed into Unitarianism. In earlier times 
the aristocracy and squirearchy of Devon were mainly Pres- 
byterian, and so within the memory of men recently living 
were the mass of the manufacturing and trading classes.* 
Matthew Wood’s parents were Presbyterians, and his early 
training therefore was that of a Nonconformist. Canning had 
not then formulated his dogma of “Civil and religious liberty 
all over the world,” but’it has ever been held implicitly by 
English Nonconformists from the time of the earliest Puritans. 
When William Page Wood was made a peer he first assumed the 
motto “ Defend the right ;’ it expresses far more accurately 
than heraldic mottoes usually do the principle of action of both 
the father and the son. Matthew Wood was a Radical, as men 
were accounted Radicals in the times before 1832, and for many 
years he enjoyed the distinction of being “the best abused 
man in the kingdom.” To the Tories of the Regency and 
the reign of George IV. he was all and more than all that 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were to the Protectionists, and 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain now are to the Conserva- 
tives and the Saturday Review. The head and front of his 
offending was his manly and generous. championship of the 
unfortunate Queen Caroline. The dislike and even contempt 
unjustly felt for him by aristocratic politicians and their 
adherents, extended to some of the Whigs. Even Brougham, 





* Vide “ The Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring,” p. 37 
et seq.; and “Our English Presbyterian Forefathers,” by the Rev. Henry 
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his close associate in the defence of Queen Caroline, thought 
it worthy of himself to speak of Wood “as that ass and 
alderman whom they call Thistlewood ;” and if Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald be to be trusted, and the story is quite con- 
sistent with Brougham’s habitual insincerity, he suggested to 
one of the king’s friends that the Carlton House newspapers 
should open on the alderman a shower of squibs and ridicule.* 
The hatred and contempt in which he was held by the Court 
and aristocracyt and their vulgar-minded followers, did not 
prevent Alderman Wood from rendering essential service to 
another member of the Royal Family. The popular sympathies 
of Edward Duke of Kent led to his proscription at the Courts 
of his father and his brother. The income settled on him by 
parliament was not adequate to the expenditure necessarily 
consequent on his rank and station, and it was not eked 
out by salary attached to any office such as were held by 
other members of his family. He became embarrassed. His 
income was vested in Lord Darnley and Alderman Wood, | 
as trustees for his creditors, a smal! portion only being re- 
served for the Duke himself. On that he retired, to live 
at Brussels. Alderman Wood hearing there was a prospect | 
of the Duke having a family, wrote to him to suggest his 
returning to England before the birth of the expected child 
who might probably become sovereign of this country. The 
Duke replied that to enable him to change his residence a 
considerable sum of money was necessary, which he had not. 
The trustees had no funds in hand. Alderman Wood, therefore, 
proposed to Lord Darnley that they two should give their 
personal bond to a banker for an advance to the Duke, taking 
their chance of his living long enough to enable them to repay 
themselves out of his income. The Duke and his Duchess were 
by this means enabled to return to England, and the advance 
was only just repaid at the time of the Duke’s premature death. 
Soon after Queen Victoria’s accession, Lord Melbourne, in her 
name, offered Alderman Wood a baronetcy, stating that Her 
Majesty was aware that she owed her birth in this country to 
the suggestions of Alderman Wood. The offered honour was 
accepted. To the close of Sir Matthew Wood’s life he con- 
tinued to enjoy the esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens 
of London. Nearly twenty years after his death, his youngest 
surviving sont sought to succeed Lord John Russell as one of 


* “Life of George IV.,” vol. ii. No authority is given for this statement. 
+ See further as to this “ Lord Colchester’s Diary,” vol. ii. p. 435; vol. iii. 


pp- 121-136. 
t The late Mr. Western Wood, M.P. 
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the members for the City ; he avowed that his principal recom- 
mendation to the electors was that he was the son of their “ old 
member.” The electors showed their remembrance of and 
respect for their old representative by returning his son, by a 
considerable majority over the then Lord Mayor.* 

Sir Matthew's connection with the Duke of Kent led to 
William Page Wood, at the age of nineteen years, having an 
interview with the Duchess, at which she desired the Princess 
Victoria, at that time about a year old, to be brought in, and 
the future Chancellor had the “honour of kissing her hand.” 
Fifty-two years later, Lord Hatherley, compelled by daily 
increasing blindness, the progress of which was quickened by 
his exact and scrupulous discharge of his duties as Lord 
Chancellor, resigned that office to the widowed Queen whose 
hand he had kissed when an infant, the Queen extending to 
the disabled keeper of her conscience, and his wife, “such 
warm kindness and tender sympathy as deeply touched their 
hearts.” 

While such were the paternal influences operating on William 
Page Wood, on the other hand his mother was a member of the 
Established Church, and as the mother is generally all-powerful 
in the religious education of her children, he was brought up 
under “ Church” influence, and became, though never co nomine 
a Puseyite or Tractarian, a Churchman of the highest school. 
Like many children of Dissenters, he was unmindful of the in- 
junction: “ Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn, and the 
hole of the pit whence ye were digged.” Throughout his life he 
cherished towards Dissenters feelings in which much of ignorant 
prejudice was mingled with still more of dislike and contempt.t 
The compound of High Churchism and advanced Liberalism 
is his chief characteristic. “His position,” says the reviewer 
we have before quoted, “ was a singular one, uniting as it did the 
profession and practice of a strong Churchman with the opinions 
of a Liberal politician of the most advanced description, to which 
he never ceased endeavouring to give effect.” 

Hismaternal rather than his paternal connections had altogether 
more influence over his life. He and his brothers and sisters 
passed much of their time at the house of their grandmother at 
Woodbridge. His first school was the Free School of that town, 
one of the educational foundations of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
settlement of a scheme for its extension and improvement was 
one of his judicial labours when a Vice*Chancellor. He married 


* The late Mr. Alderman Cubitt. t Vide vol. i, p. 36; vol. ii. p, 241. 
t Vide vol. ii. pp. 152-165. 
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a Suffolk lady in a Suffolk church. In Suffolk, especially 
towards the end of his life, he enjoyed much of the scanty 
leisure he could snatch from his constant and strenuous labours, 
and in a Suffolk churchyard he and his wife lie buried. 
With his father’s county of Devon, so far as these volumes 
show, he had little if any intercourse, but we trace him 
to have been at least once in his Jater life in Cornwall.* After 
a year spent at Bow, in the school of Dr. Lindsay, “a highly 
respected Presbyterian minister,’ Wood went to Winchester, 
then as ever, “a hard working school where accuracy was insisted 
on; work was not slurred over, nor was brilliancy considered any 
compensation for indolence.”+ In his autobiography he remarks, 
“On looking back to my career at Winchester, I have always 
acknowledged the immense advantages of a public school educa- 
tion.’{ Winchester was then under the rule of Dr. Gabell, a 
schoolmaster of that class, specimens of which have lately been 
gibbeted by Mr. Thomas Mozley and Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne. 
Wood gained a character “for extraordinary industry, ability, 
good temper, and good conduct ;’§ but this did not prevent him 
coming into collision with the school authorities. Dr. Gabell, 
is Wood's testimony, was pre-eminent as a teacher, though 
defective in his management as a master, owing to his bad 
habit of mistrusting the hoys, and leaving nothing to their 
sense of honour. “ Moreover,” he writes to his friend Hook, “he 
inflicted corporal punishment on the college prefects, which I 


Dr. Gabell was also guilty of—to the minds of school boys of 
every generation—the still more heinous crime of being illiberal 
in granting holidays. 

Wood says of himself that he had been brought up by his 
father in the principles of what was then thought to be the 
Radical school, and even in childhood he was a very constant 
reader of the Morning Chronicle, then the leading Liberal 
paper, and of “ Cobbett’s Register.” While still a schoolboy he 
frequently attended the House of Commons, and under “the 
shadow of an original portrait of Milton,” used to study in 
Dr. Williams’ library in Red Cross Street, “ the chief library of 
the Dissenters. ”|| 


* Vide sonnet dated Cornwall, Sept. 12, 1854, vol. ii. p, 298, 

+ Lord Hatherley in the “ Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p. 343. 

t Vol. i. p. 15. 

§ Vide letter of Archbishop Howley to Sir Matthew Wood, vol. i. p. 14, 
note. 

|| Vol. i, p. 25. 
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Through Dr, Gabell’s fault “a want of confidence had sprung 
up between him and the head boys, and the conduct of one of 
the tutors which assumed too much—as the boys thought—the 
character of espionage, led to a rebellion.” Wood acted like 
his father’s son, and on the principle of his motto: “ Defend the 
right.” Some of the leading rebels were expelled, on which 
Wood left the school, taking with him his younger brother ; by 
his departure, as Dr. Gabell himself testified, “ Winchester lost 
one of its brightest ornaments.” ‘To his friend Hook, who had 
expressed his disapproval of the rebellion, Wood writes :—“ I 
must confess, upon cool thought, it does not appear to me that 
any boys are justified in using violence against their masters, but 
surely if any were we were.” 

The masters “most erroneously,” according to Wood—in our 
judgment rightly——attributed his conduct to his Radical propen- 
sities and his study of the Morning Chronicle* 

It was at Winchester that Wood formed his friendship with 
Hook. Hook's father was one of the Royal chaplains, and his 
uncle one of the Royal physicians, and he had “ been imbued 
from childhood with High Church- notions as they were then 
understood, and with the genuine doctrines of the old Tory 
party.”’+ 

“At school,” wrote Lord Beaconsfield, “ friendship is a passion, 
It entrances the being, it tears the soul. All loves of after-life can 
never bring its rapture or its wretchedness; no bliss so absorbing, no 
pangs of jealousy or despair so crushing or so keen! What tenderness 
and what devotion—what illimitable confidence ; infinite revelations 
of inmost thoughts; what ecstatic present and romantic future ; what 
bitter estrangements, and what melting reconciliations ; what scenes of 
wild recrimination, agitating explanations, passionate correspondence ; 
what insane sensitiveness, and what frantic sensibility ; what earth- 
quakes of the heart and whirlwinds of the soul are confined in that 
simple phrase a schoolboy’s friendship.” } 


This overcharged description was never realized in the experi- 
ence of any two human beings; but probably the nearest 
approach to its realization wasin the case of William Page Wood 
and Walter Farquhar Hook. Both were warm-hearted and of 
eager temperament; but while Hook was naturally impetuous 
and irascible, Wood was invariably sweet-tempered, and kept 
his enthusiasm ynder the control of a calm and sober practical 
judgment. 





* Vol. i. pp. 18, 14, 106, 113. 
+ “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 338-9. 
t “Coningsby,” book i. chapter ix. 
[Vol. CXX, No, CCXXXIX.|—New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. J. C 
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“Speaking generally, it would: be true to say,” continues the 
editor, “that of the two friends, my uncle* had the more powerful 
intellect, was more widely read, and more evenly balanced in tempera- 
ment; but the other had a certain fire of energy, a depth of human 
sympathy, a fund of peculiar humour, and a touch of eccentricity, 
which enabled him to exercise an extraordinary influence over other 
men.” 


Wood’s letters to his friend are certainly specimens of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ passionate correspondence.” The early letters 
are dated “A. N. A.” signifying “anno nostre amicitia,” 
the year of our friendship. Hook is addressed as “ My most 
beloved Walter,’ “My dearest dearest Hook,” “You are a 
true dear dear friend ;” and the letters close in this style 
“God bless you! from your adoring friend, William.” 

While both were still quite young, the spirit of prophecy fell 
upon Hook, who wrote to Wood, “You will be Lord Chancellor 
. . . . and we shall find you to be the same good, dear, affec- 
tionate, unaffected creature as before,’{ and towards the end 
of their days he writes: “For fifty or nearly years, I have 
considered you the fucile princeps of your generation in all 
respects.’§ 

Wood on his part, after Hook’s death, expressed his obligation 


to him for his assistance in ‘he perusal of our English classics, 
and adds :— 


“He did me the yet greater service of forming my mind to a 
genuine delight in reading for its own sake, whereas the desire of 
excelling rather than a delight in excellence, had been my motive to 
exertion. And, even now, looking back on our long course of life 
side by side, I own his mental superiority in that respect ”|| 

And in his autobiography he says :— 

“A far greater blessing ‘was derived from his friendship.’ It was 
through his ‘invaluable counsel,’ that Wood, then just fifteen, was 
induced to prepare himself for confirmation, and for participating in 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper—which, as years after he wrote to 
Hook, ‘seems as though it had been an anchor to my soul when 
tossed by more storms than even you can tell.’ My first communion, 
he elsewhere says, ‘was the special cement of our life-enduring 
friendship, and a foundation was laid on which, notwithstanding every 
difference of opinion in matters less grave, we could rest as on a 
—_— 

At the abrupt termination of Wood’s Winchester career, he 





* The editor is a nephew of Lord Hatherley. 
+ Vol. i. pp. 102-3. ¢ ‘Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p. 360. 
§ /bid. vol. il, || Zaid, vol. i. p. 340. {| Vol. i. pp. 15, 269. 
** “TLaife of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p, 345. 
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was too young to go to Cambridge, and on the strong recom- 
mendation of Mr, Dumont, the friend of Romilly, and editor 
of Bentham, it was decided that as a preparation for the 
University he should in preference to going to a private tutor 
pass two years in the Geneva University, called the Auditoire. 
Here he assiduously attended lectures by Decandolle on botany, 
by Pictet on natural philosophy, the sound and _ interesting 
lectures of Prevost on moral philosophy, and those of Lhuilier 
on mathematics; he also took private lessons in mathematics 
and in Italian. He enjoyed besides— 


“The very great advantage of attending two courses of lectures on 
the history of the Roman Law, by the eloquent Rossi.* .... 
Rossi,” wrote Wood to Hook, “is a great sceptic. He believes 
scarcely a word of the history of the first tive hundred years of Rome, 
thinks it probable that Romulus never existed, certain that he did not 
give a name or a constitution to Rome, which, in the first case, would 
have been called Romula (a circumstance which has often struck me), 
and as to the second, he shows clearly that all the first institutions of 
Rome were derived naturally from the state of primitive society. He 
thinks that the Romans were probably a colony from Caere, since, as 
you may remember, their wonderful respect for that town, against 
which they always hesitated to declare war, and to which they sent 
their gods after the burning of the city, has never been satisfactorily 
explained ; of course he treats as fabulous the arrival of Aineas; he 
disbelieves the account of the origin of Rome from a set of robbers, 
ard the story of the ‘ Rape of the Sabines.’ He thinks that Numa is 
perhaps only an allegorical being, as his name signifies Divine inspira- 
tion. All this is founded on many plausible, not to say good, reasons, 
, . His style is very luxuriant, as the Italian style at present 
generally is.” + 

Hook, who had all the unreasoning hatred and contempt of 
everybody and everything foreign, natural to one brought up as a 
genuine old ‘Tory, was alarmed lest Wood should be corrupted by 
his sojourn among foreigners. He accused Wood of swerving from 
his allegiance to Shakespeare, of whom Hook was an idolater, 
and in whose supreme and universal excellence Wood was a firm 
believer. Wood calmed Hook’s fears by assuring him that he 


“liked Shakespeare ten million times better than all the French 
- put together I honour, adore, and love Shakespeare. 

- Iconsider him, as I always did, a model of every English 
writer ; and would that I could imitate in the slightest degree the 
grand model. I consider him as perfect as a human author can be. 





* Vol. i. p. 30. Rossi was afterwards murdered while First Minister of 
Pope Pius ik. 
Tt Vol. i. p. 138. 
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But as I see there always has been some fault in every great building, 
some defect in the best government, and some sin in the most virtuous 
man, so I think there must be some fault in the best author.”* 


At Geneva, Wood bore the same good character which dis- 
tinguished him at Winchester. The Queen’s half-brother, the 
late Prince of Leiningen, was then studying at Geneva. His 
tutor wrote to the Duke of Kent :— 

“Of all his countrymen here, Mr. Wood is a most distinguished 
example, and I consider that his becoming intimate with my young 
charge would be a most important benefit to him; but unfortunately 
the strict rules of the pension to which Mr. Wood belongs, prevent the 
possibility of our meeting nearly as often as I could wish. In short,” 
he continues, “ he is a perfect pattern for a young man to copy, and I 
earnestly entreat your Royal Highness to use your good offices with 
Mr. Wood’s father, so as to give every possible effect to my anxious 
wishes that he may be a great deal with my pupil.” 


The Duke complied with this request, and in consequence the 
Prince and Wood were much thrown together.t The students at 
Geneva, however young, were freely received at the evening 
parties of the Genevese. The shadow of Calvin still hung over 
the Republic, for these parties were by law compelled to close 
at midnight.t 

Wood at this time trod in the footsteps of the Chancellor of 
another female sovereign, Sir Christopher Hatton. “I now,” 
he writes to Hook, who no doubt was inexpressibly disgusted— 
“have become a famous waltzer, and begin to show off in the 
Russian or quick waltz, which is the principaledance here. We 
also dance several German and Italian dances, which are very 
pretty. I find the French contr? danses very easy.” | 

Wood never ceased to regard his training at Geneva as one of 
the most satisfactory portions of his education. 


“Tt enabled me,” he says, “ to acquire sufficient mathematics for my 
Cambridge career, and at the same time to master the French and Italian 
languages, whilst it greatly enlarged my knowledge of, and interest in, 
the general departments of science, and promoted a healthy apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of intercourse, not only with men of high 
intellectual power, but also with ladies of natural and simple tastes 
and kind sympathies, at an age when in England a youth is rarely 
permitted to enjoy such opportunities.” 


Wood was about to be examined for his degree of Bachelor of 





* Vol. i. pp. 126, 130. + Ibid. pp. 31, 32, and notes. 
t Lid. p. 31. § Vide Campbell’s “ Chancellors,” vol. ii, p. 159. 
| Vol. i. p. 133. {| Lbid. p. 33. 
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Arts when his career at Geneva was abruptly closed, and a 
remarkable episode in his life occurred. Queen Caroline passed 
through Geneva on her way from Italy to England. Wood, at 
the request of his father, returned to England in her suite. 
When the Bill of Pains and Penalties was brought into Parlia- 
ment, it became nevessary to send some one to Italy to collect 
evidence: on the Queen’s part. She sent for that purpose a 
member of her Italian suite, and at her request Wood accom- 
panied him. He visited Lombardy and Venice ; he spent some 
time with Bergami, of unhappy fame, at his villa at Pezaro, and 
he acted as interpreter of the Italians, whose statements were 
taken with a view to their being called as witnesses for the 
Queen’s defence. These Italians were afraid to go to England 
on her behalf, for fear of persecution by the Austrian Govern- 
ment after their return. Only those of the poorer class would 
make the venture, and much negotiation with the Court of 
Vienna was needed before they were allowed to go. 


“Tt took,” Wood says, in his biography, “a month to send over the 
first set, whilst the king’s witnesses were sent at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
Asa specimen of the difficulty of inducing witnesses to give evidence in 
London, I may mention the case of a jeweller in Venice who was 
prepared to swear positively that the Queen never entered his shop, in 
contradiction to one of the king’s witnesses, who said she bought a gold 
chain and threw it round Bergami’s neck; but when I asked him if 
he would go to England and repeat the statement there on oath, he 
replied that he dare not, for it would be utter ruin to him to do 
so.”"* 

Wood at thestime came to the conclusion “that never was 
any trial against the meanest prisoner so shamefully conducted + 
as the trial of the Queen,” and from the evidence he obtained in 
Italy, the evidence actually given in the House of Lords, and 
his knowledge of the Queen, with whom on the journey to 
England and afterwards he had frequent interviews, he was 
convinced, and he held unshaken the conviction to the very end 
of his life, that “the wicked charges against that persecuted 
woman were false.” 

“Tt was a great satisfaction,” he records in his autobiography 
to me a few years ago, “to hear a barrister of great ability, who 
had large experience in Crown prosecutions, and who was highly 
conservative in politics, say that he had read the whole of the 
Queen’s trial through, and was not only satisfied that the charges 
were not proved, but that he was convinced that she was 


* Vol. i. pp. 38-9. t Ibid. p. 38. ; 
ie, p. 38. Conf. Lord Hatherley’s letter to the editor in the “ Life 
of Dean Hook,” vel. i. p. 355. 
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innocent.”* We may add that a very eminent judge, the late 
Mr. Justice Bayley, told Lord Campbell that “if the Queen had 
been tried before him, he would have directed the jury to acquit, 
and declared that he believed in his conscience that she was not 
guilty."t The learned judge’s sentiments being known, ‘Lord 
Campbell adds, “Lord Eldon kept him away from the House of 
Lords as much as possible.” 

The editor, in his “ Life of Dean Hook,” tells us that: party 
spirit ran so high in reference to the Queen’s case that Hook 
was not permitted by his father to meet his friend Wood, a pri- 
vation to which he submitted, but with resentment, which he did 
not attempt to conceal.”t Wood no doubt shared Hook’s feelings. 
If, however, he paid for his connection with this notorious 
episode in our history by the interruption of his intercourse with 
his friend, he, although his connection with the Queen’s case 
cannot be called professional, like all the lawyers engaged in the 
case, was rewarded by the high legal honours he gained.§ 

Alderman Wood’s championship of Queen Caroline placed 
him in a relation not altogether friendly with Brougham. 
According to Lord Campbell,|| Wood suspected Brougham’s 
sincerity. Brougham, we have seen, disliked and despised 
Wood. The prejudices of the elder Wood do not seem to have 
affected his son. In Deceraber, 1830, soon after the formation 
of the Grey Ministry, Wood wrote to Hook the following fair 
and candid estimate of Brougham, his position and his diffi- 





* Vol. i. p. 39. 

+ “Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. i. p. 387. Conf. Westminster Review, 
N.S., No. CXIL, Oct., 1879. Article, “ Lord Brougham.” 

t “ Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 31, 49, 355. 

§ It is noteworthy that all the counsel engaged in the Queen’s case rose to 
high honour, several to the highest place in the law—viz : 

Counsel for the King. 

The Attorney-General (Giffard), Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
afterwards Master of the Rolls, and a peer (Lord Giffard). The Solicitor- 
General (Copley), Attorney-General, Master of the Rolls, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, a peer (Lord Lyndhurst), and four times Lord High Chancellor. 
Parke, a Baron of the Exchequer, afterwards a Privy Councillor and a peer 
(Lord Wensleydale), Tindal, afterwards Solicitor-General and Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. 

Counsel for the Queen. 

Her Attorney-General Brougham, a peer (Lord Brougham and Vaux) and 
Lord High Chancellor. Her Solicitor-General Denman, Attorney-General, «a 
peer (Lord Denman) and Lord Chief Justice of England. Wilde, Solicitor- 
General, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, a peer (Lord Truro), and Lord 
High Chancellor, Lushington, a Judge of theAdmiralty Court, Dean of Arches, 
and a Privy Councillor. Williams, one of the Justices of the Queen’s Bench. 

|| “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii.‘p. 301; Conf. WrsTMINsTER 
REVIEW, whi supra. 
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culties,-and shrewdly forecast the destruction which the most 
brilliant but erratic member of the new Ministry would bring 
on it:—~ 

“T have little doubt that Lord Brougham had sense sufficient to 
foresee the difficulties to which the new administration will be exposed. 
I seriously think thathehasacted most honestly in taking office. In fact, 
as I believe, I have often said to you I do not consider that Brougham 
was ever dishonest, in the worst sense of the word; but with a sincere 
desire to promote many useful objects, he at the same time is beset by 
no slight degree of what the American Channing calls ‘ self-exaggera- 
tion ;’ added to this defect, he is frequently the servant of sudden 
impulses, for lack of sufficient fixedness of character. Whatever want 
of confidence may have been evinced by his associates towards 
Brougham has arisen rather from his independence than his servility, 
and he certainly has never been guilty of an actual breach of political 
principle. His conduct in taking office was marked with his usual 
faults and precipitancy. He refused the Seals, and then must imme- 
diately make a speech to let the world know that he had declined 
oftice* (for nobody of course would have supposed that it had been 
offered to him); he is then told, that an administration cannot be 
formed without him, and he has in iny judgment acted rightly in 
accepting office, believing of course, as he does, that a Whig adminis- 
‘tration will be beneficial to the country, and that he himself (an 
advantage he certainly will notunderrate) will thus be enabled to realize 
many of his own schemes for the public benefit -and his own renown. 
The latter object he is, I think, anxious, as most men are—and he 
perhaps more than many—to attain, but he fortunately couples it with 
the best method of attainment. He will, I think, in all probability over- 
throw the Ministry by endeavouring to take the lead of them; and his 
splendid speech on the establishment of local courts, the peroration of 
which I think as magnificently eloquent as any remains of ancient 
didactic eloquence, furnished a specimen of his probable course; the 
bill being brought in, as he stated, independently of any communication ° 
with the Ministry.” 


While referring to Brougham we cannot refrain from quoting 
a most characteristic anecdote of him in his later days. It illus- 
trates his habit of making out that all legal promotion and 
patronage originated with him, his habitual insincerity, and his 
equally habitual overstrained or even mock politeness. Wood, 
referring to a report current in 1858 that he was to be made one 
of the Lords Justices, writes to Hook :— 

“You will have seen the Lord Justice story going the round of the 
papers, like your numerous bishoprics, and with the same foundation. 





* Vide ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. pp. 371-3. 
+ “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 211-12. 
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I met Lord Brougham, as my lady and I were taking a holiday at the 
British Museum on my birthday, and he at once congratulated me and 
claimed the merit of the whole, apparently much astonished when I 
told him it was not true. I introduced him to Charlotte, when he 
bowed and kissed her hand, standing uncovered till he had obtained 
her permission to put on his hat—to the great amusement of numerous 
bystanders—and patting me on the shoulders.”* 

In October, 1820, Wood went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There he became well acquainted with Lord Macaulay, but the 
acquaintance does not seem to have been continued in their later 
lives. Lord Romilly was in the year above Wood, and with him 
Wood did not become acquainted till later in life, when a warm 
friendship existed between them. Wood served as Solicitor- 
General under Romilly, then Attorney-General. Afterwards 
they sat in the Lords together. Airey, the Astronomer-Royal, 
and Mackworth Praed, of brief and evanescent fame, were also 
men of his time. So also was Charles Austin, “whose fame 
would now be more in proportion to his extraordinary abilities, 
had not his unparalleled success at the Bar induced him wisely 
to leave it at an age when he could live to enjoy the wealth he 
had earned.” All these are gone, but two of Wood’s contempo- 
raries yet survive him. Lar! Grey, with whom he was after- 
wards associated in Lord Russell’s Administration, and Charles 
Villiers, “ who still delights our generation by showing us how 
his distinguished contemporaries talked.” Wood obtained a 
scholarship in his first trial for that honour in 1822. He was 
placed in the first class in each year in the college examina- 
tion, but on taking his degree ir 1824 he was mortified to 
find himself only twenty-fourth wrangler. He went again 
into the senate house to the examination for honours in 
classics then first held, but was compelled by illness to with- 
draw. In his second year, 1822, he obtained what Macaulay 
failed to gain, one of the three silver cups given as prizes 
for the best English declamation of the year. This success 
was likely to have proved a disaster. The theme he and his 
opponent selected was, “Whether the Revolution or the Re- 
storation had conferred the greater benefit on England.” In 
1824 Macaulay gained the prize of £10 given annually on 
the foundation of an old Whig Cambridgeshire squire to the 
junior bachelor of Trinity who shall write the best essay on 
the conduct and character of William III. Macaulay’s essay 
was of course an exposition of “plain Whig principles.” In 





* Vol. ii. p. 156. “The scene at the Lord Mayor’s dinner (Nov. 9, 1833) 
was exquisite, the mischievous air of over-politeness with which Lord Brougham 
handed in the Lady Mayoress.”—Haydon’s “ Memoirs,”’ vol. ii. pp. 383-4. 
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it he spoke of Louis XIV. “as a perfect master of all the 
mysteries of the science of royalty, of all the acts which at 
once’ extend power and conciliate popularity, or most dex- 
terously conceal the deficiencies of a sovereign.” Macaulay 
and Wood were elected, in the same year, fellows of Trinity. 
The election was then by the master and eight fellows, but 
the master and one fellow could, irrespective of the results 
of the examination of the candidate, veto the choice of the 
other fellows. Spite of the Whiggism of Macaulay’s essay, 
no objection was made to his taking the fellowship he had 


won, but Wood had quoted in his declamation of 1822 the )~ 
line, “The right divine of kings to govern wrong.” The | © 


then master of Trinity was Dr. Wordsworth, a Tory of the old 
school; he professed to be alarmed by the supposed Radi- 
calism of Wood’s declamation as proved by Wood’s hackneyed 
quotation, and he hinted an intention to exercise his veto, 
and of course found a fellow mean enough to follow the 
example of the college; wiser counsels, however, prevailed, 
and the veto was not exercised. Wordsworth’s avowed was 
not his real reason for his objection to Wood. There was 
nothing more radical in Wood’s declamation than in Macaulay’s 
essay; but Wood was his father’s son. Every one knows 
the feelings of unrelenting revenge with which George IV. 
regarded the advocates and supporters of his wife, “to calumniate 
whom”—such were her own words—“ was the shortest road to 
royal favour, and to betray whom was to lay a sure foundation 
of riches and titles of honour ;” and it was only human nature 
that the head of a college, not unmindful of the existence of 
bishoprics and deaneries, should wish not to give academical 
honours to the son of one who was an object of hatred and scorn 
to the head of the Church and the dispenser of its patronage.* 

Wood, when Lord Chancellor, dined at Trinity, and in replying 
to the toast of his health, said: “The day on which I became a 
fellow of Trinity was the proudest and happiest day of my life, 
except one, and that was the day on which I ceased to be a 
fellow of Trinity.” He alluded to his marriage, on which he 
vacated his fellowship.t 

Twenty years after Wood left Cambridge he expressed to 
Hook the opinion that it was in his time “a dangerous place for 
a young inquiring, mind, and the philosophy ‘ falsely so called’ 





* Vol. i. pp. 41, 44-47, 113. Conf. Trevelyan’s “Life of Macaulay,” 
vol. i. pp. 75, 81, 85, and the political memoir of Charles Villiers, prefixed to 
his “ Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. p. 18. 

¢ Vol. i. p. 143. 
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would have been singularly dangerous to me had I not, from a 
boy, been imbued with Berkeley’s spiritual views.” We know 
not whether he refers to the “ Utilitarian philosophy,” which, in 
his time, had at Cambridge not a few adherents ;* but in a letter 
to Hook he calls it “the dictates of an unregenerate heart digni- 
fied with the title of philosophy.” He admits, however, that— 


“Bentham is an acute logician, and like Spinoza, from whom he 
borrowed largely, you must attack his first principles or you will find 
his deductions unassailable. It is true there is a moral reductio ad 
absurdum in some of his conclusions on legislation, as where he 
considers the murder of an infant by the consent of both parents a 
trifling error; but, although you may say at once the principles must 
be wrong which lead to such a result, you will find the result correctly 
deduced from them, and as ad absurdum. is not considered the most 
satisfactory refutation, it is better to attack the principles per 
directum.” t 


Wood, when he studied under the shadow of Milton’s portrait 
in Redcross Street Library, read « book which made an impres- 
sion upon him for life, Bishop Berkeley’s “ Dialogues,” and 
subsequently his “ Principles of Human Knowledge.” 


“It was,” he says, “the first opening to me of the metaphysical 





* Fg., Charles Austin, vide Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. pp. 76-77. 
“The sect of Benthamites or Utilitarians included many of Macaulay’s contem- 
poraries, who had quitted Cambridge at about the same time with him.” “Mr. 
Ellis’s preface to Macaulay’s “ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 9, 
edition 1871. Vide also J. S. Mill’s “ Autobiography,” p. 103. 

+ “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p. 248. ‘The letter is dated July 3, 1833. 
In reference to Bentham and his philosophy we venture to point out what 
appear to us to be two errors in this work. 

In vol. i. pp. 171-2 we read : —‘ However difficult the doctrine of the atone- | 
ment may appear to some, it willnot be denied by the Unitarian himself that it 
produces a saearhest effect by tending to subdue that pride which irresistibly 
follows the contemplation of our own worth. Yet that school would refer all 
notiens of worth to the securing to ourselves the enjoyment of the greatest 
and most durable pleasures, and thus perpetually turn our thoughts to the 
complacent contemplation of our superior abilities, inasmuch as virtue becomes 
mere talent and vice miscalculation.” Is not Unitarian a misprint for Utili- 
farian? We do not enter into the question whether this statement represents 
the Utilitarian doctrine, but we venture to affirm that though the opinion here 
stated may have been or be held by some Unitarians, yet it neither has 
been nor is held by Unitarians universally, or even so generally that it 
may be considered one of the tenets of the Unitarian Church, (Conf. 
Dr. Martineau’s Essay on John Stuart Mill, “ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p. 63.) 
The other error we refer to is also in vol. i. p. 183. Wood in his Diary 
for February 11, 1828, says: “ Read a good review on’ Bentham’s ‘ Ra- 
tionale of Kvidence’ in the Ldinburgh by Macaulay: ‘The first part rather 

edantic and puerile, but the latter part worked in a very masterly manuer.’ ” 

e cannot discover in the Udinburgh the review referred to, but we believe 
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field, and has been my guide in many a metaphysical and theological 
inquiry I am glad,” he writes to Hook, in 1833, “ you are 
about to read Berkeley. There was never, I think, any man since 
Plato who was gifted with imagination and reasoning power in so high 
a degree; and if he, like Plato, occasionally let his imagination run 
wild, yet I question whether Plato ever, like Berkeley, practically 
acted on the views which were deemed visionary, and thus gave 
evidence of sincerity and singleness of heart. I am always in Icve 
with Berkeley, when I think of his proferred resignation of the 
bishopric to ameliorate the condition of the unhappy Bermudians. 
.... You will feel the great value of Berkeley as giving a sound 
resting-place for the mind amidst the bewilderments of metaphysics. 
It is quite false to say that Hume has demonstrated that there is no 
such thing as spirit; on the same principle Berkeley had shown 
that there was no such thing as matter. 

“In the first place, Berkeley makes no such assertion, but simply 
that matter considered independently of mind is a nonentity. That. all 
those sensations we daily experience from objects termed external, are 
real, Berkeley, who is eminently an experimental or Baconian 
philosopher, was never absurd enough to deny. For external read 
independent of us or our minds, and you will have Berkeley’s notion of 
matter as regards man; but he boldly asserts that matter cannot be 
conceived of by us as independent of a mind. The Scotch metaphy- 
sicians to a man, either wilfully or stupidly, jumble a mind with the 
mind, meaning each individual’s mind, whilst by a mind Berkeley 
means some mind or other, and admitting that the table at which I am 
now writing will exist when I do not think of it, the question is, can 
it exist if there be no mind-to limit out its nature, which is but an 
aggregate of sensations? Berkeley says No; and experience, I think, 
demonstrates that what can only be known as an object of sensation 
owes its existence to a sentient power; not mine or yours, because 
experience shows the sensations to exist independently of your will or 
mine, but to the external sentient power by whose will our minds 
perceive it as that which is created or willed by him. _ This is always 
to me the most beautiful demonstration of a God, and most satisfactory 
refutation of the eternity of matter, which is, according to Berkeley, 
an absurdity, matter being but the stage in which certain volitions of 
the Supreme Mind are exhibited to man. ‘The resurreciion of the 
body also becomes thus at once intelligible, because he who wills us to 
perceive the efforts of his will in a certain manner now may cause us 





that Macaulay did not write on Bentham or his philosophy until March, 1829, 
when he began in the Edinburgh Review his memorable coutroversy with the 
Wesrminsrer Review on Utilitarianism. It was conducted on our part by 
our then editor, the late General Perronet' Thompson. In none of Macaulay’s 
three papers in the controversy does he mention the “ Rationale of Judicial En- 
quiry,” the book referred to by Wood. Macaulay’s papers are republished in his 
‘Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 160 e¢ seg. of the edition of 1871. 
See also Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. pp. 136-7. General Thompson’s 
papers will be found in his “ Exercises,” we think in the first volume. 
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to perceive them in a similar manner at any future time, blessing us 
probably with additional pleasure by a more thorough perception of 
the beauty of his work. By ws you will see I consider the mind alone, 
regarding the materials about us as no other than a combination of 
God’s impressed thoughts (if I may so say) which affects our minds 
with various impressions, such as pain and pleasure, and their infinite 
varieties.” 


To the end of his life Wood held the same opinion as to the 
merits of Berkeley, and was ever astonished at its being supposed 
that Reid had confuted him. He wrote for Hook the article on 
“ Berkeley and his Philosophy,” published in his “ Dictionary 
of Biography.” It is said by Mr. Stephens to be “ very admir- 
able.’* Wood was destined by his father for the bar. It 
does not appear whether the father’s determination was formed 
before his son’s quasi-professional connection with the Queen’s 
case, or was the result of an aptitude for legal pursuits shown — 
by the son on that occasion; but before Wood obtained his 
fellowship he began his legal studies, and on the recom- 
mendation of Henry Brougham and Thomas Denman was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn in Trinity Term, 1824. He was 
called November 27, 1827. Lord Lyndhurst had just begun 
to lounge through his first chancellorship. Sir Lancelot | 
Shadwell, an amiable though weak-minded man, but of whom 
we heard a distinguished judge say, “ he was great by his know- 
ledge of the law which he administered,” had succeeded Sir John 
Leach as Vice-Chancellor. Leach, through the failure of the 
Queen’s trial, which he had instigated,t and in which he was the 
King’s confidential adviser, failed to attain his anticipated reward, 
and the object of his ambition, the Great Seal, and was fain 
to be content with succeeding Lyndhurst as Master of the 
Rolls. Leach, “ moderately learned in his own profession, beyond 
it was one of the most ignorant men that ever appeared.” In 
his early days he had been one of Thurlow’s associates after his 
fall, and Leach imitated Thurlow’s judicial demeanour. 


“There was, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, some- 
thing significant in his mode of dispensing law. ‘Two large fan shades 
were placed in such a position as not only to secure the light from the 
Master’s eyes, but to render him invisible to the court. After the 


* Vol. i. p. 26, and note 169, 213, 302. Conf. “Life of Dean Hook,” 
vol. i. pp. 256-7. 
+ Readers who have read the ‘‘ Queen’s Case” will remember Denman’s 
quotation in sarcastic allusion to Leach— 
“Some gagging cozening knave, 
To gain some office, hath devised this slander.” 


t Brougham’s “ Statesmen of the Time of George III.”—title George IV. 
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counsel, who was addressing the court, had finished and resumed his 
seat, there would be an awful pause for a minute or two; when at 
length out of the darkness which surrounded the chair of justice would 
come a voice, distinct, awful, solemn, but with the solemnity of 
suppressed anger, ‘ The bill is dismissed with costs!’ No explanations, 
no long series of arguments, were advanced to support the con- 
clusion,” * 


This description is verified by Wood, from his own expe- 
rience :— 

“] remember standing in great awe of Sir John Leach; the first 
brief | held before him was merely to ask for payment to executors of 
the small arrears of an annuity (a few pounds) when the principal sum 
was about to be paid out on the death of the annuitant to the parties 
entitled in remainder, This, at present, is a matter of course, Then 
in strictness, a separate petition, costing more than the money itself, 
was formally required. I simply asked, as instructed, that this might 
be dispensed with and the money paid. The answer from the bench 
was: ‘Sir, you might as well ask me to pay it to the porter at 
Lincoln’s Inn gate.’ ” 


By way of contrast, on Wood's first appearance at the Bar of 
the House of Lords, on the conclusion of his leader’s speech, the 
House said they did not intend to hear any more counsel ; the 
leader said, “ his friend, Mr. Wood, expected to -be heard,” and 
Lord Lyndhurst, with his usual courtesy and kind consideration 
for young men, said, “Oh! let us hear him.”t 

We have heard it said “that a Lethe flows between the bar 
and the bench,” so that many a counsel who at the bar com- 
plained of the arrogance, the discourtesy, or the favouritism of 
judges after his elevation to the bench, displayed all the bad 
qualities he complained of in others.t It was not so with Wood. 
As to his judgments, he did not imitate Leach. It might indeed 
have been said of him as it was of Lord Camden: “ He was a 
little too prolix in the reasons of his decrees, by taking notice 
even of inferior circumstances, and viewing the question in every 
conceivable light. This, however, was an error on the right side, 
and arose from his wish to satisfy the bar and his own mind, 
which was, perhaps to a weakness, dissatisfied with its first 


* Taken from Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ Life of George IV.,” vol. ii. p. 222; 
but, as usual, Mr. Fitzgerald does not give any reference to the authority he 
quotes. ; 

t Vol. i. pp. 52, 53. 

t “It is a curious fact in the annals of our profession, that those men 
who, when at the bar, complained most bitterly of judicial impatience and 
loquacity, becoming judges themselves, have been most noted for being im- 
patient and loquacious.” —Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Chief Justices,” vol. i. 
p- 548, 2nd edition. 
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impressions, however strong.”* Wood, in his demeanour to the 
bar, remembered the contrary examples of Leach and of Lord 
Lyndhurst, eschewed the one and followed the other. 

“A friend,” the editor tells us, “ who was walking home with him 
one day from his court, remarked on the tedious lengthiness of the speech 
of a junior counsel, and the unnecessary number of cases which he had 
cited. ‘ True,’ the Vice-Chancellor replied, ‘ it was wearisome ; for he 
assumed that I was ignorant of the A B C of the law; but I 
recollected how I was once snubbed by Leach when I was a junior, 
and I resolved to hear him out,’”+ 

Before Wood’s call to the bar, and afterwards until he got 
into great business, he laboured incessantly in the work of self- 
education. Contemporaneously with his legal and his theological 
studies, we find him reading, amongst many other books, Hartley’s 
“Observations on Man” and Pistorius’ss Comments, Archbishop 
King’s “ Origin of Evil,’ Plato’s “ Phzdo,” “ The Correspondence 
of Warburton and Hurd,” Warburton’s “Divine Legation,” 
Bentley’s “ Phalaris,” “Czesar’s Commentaries,’ Bishop Hare’s 
tract on “The Difficulties and Discouragement attending the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures,’ Coliins’s “ Discourse of Free 
Thinking,” Cousins’ “ Lectures,’ and giving occasional glances 
at Milton and at Scott’s novels. On all these books he fully 
comments in his letters to Hook. 

During this period he raade acquaintance with the late Basil 
Montagu and his wife. Readers of Carlyle will remember that 
he also, in his younger days, was intimate with the Montagus, 
-and in after life repaid their kindness by freely expressing the 
contempt and scorn which he felt for them. It was not so with 
Wood, his friendship with the Montagus remained unbroken. 
“‘ Yesterday,” he writes to Hook (November 29, 1851), “ we heard 
of old Basil Montagu’s death, and to-day came a touching note 
from his widow, enclosing one from him, written in 1854, to be 
given to me after his death, begging me to join with others in 
befriending his widow. I am sure we should do so for her own 
sake, for she has shown herself a thoroughly Christian woman 
in all her heavy trials.”§ 

At the beginning of this acquaintance Montagu was engaged 
on his edition of Bacon’s works, the text of Macaulay’s Essay on 
Bacon. At Montagu’s request Wood undertook, and before his 
call, completed the task of translating the “Novum Organon.” 
His translation has been more than once reprinted separately from 
Montagu’s edition, and is, we believe, generally acknowledged to 





* A writer quoted anonymously by Lord Campbell: “Lives of the Chan- 
_cellors,” 5th edition, vol, viii. p. 50. 
Vol. ii. p. 59. t Fide vol. i. p. 150 et seg 
Vide yol. i. pp. 51-52; vol. ii. p. 120. 
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be the best extant. He was always thankful for this opportunity 
of mastering that wonderful work.* At that time the Montagus 
spent every Thursday evening with Coleridge. By them Wood was 
introduced into the parlour of the Highgate sage, and there 
passed many an evening “ of the highest enjoyment and interest.” 
On one occasion, “ young Edgeworth, a brother of Miss Edge- 
worth, who appeared to Wood to be a young man of some 
talent,” formed one of the party. This was “the good little 
Frank” to whom we were first introduced by Carlyle in his 
“Life of Sterling,’ and of whom Mr. T. Mozley has lately 
told us some further particulars.t+ Unlike Carlyle, Wood did 
not make in his Diary a sketch of Coleridge such as Carlyle’s, 
which, if lifelike, nevertheless approaches caricature, though 
Wood, spite of his reverence for Coleridge, sometimes can hardly 
repress a smile at his oddities. 


“Tt is well known,” he tells us, ‘‘ that Coleridge poured out all the 
riches of his prodigious memory and all the poetry of his brilliant 
imagination to every listener. I was not only so addressed myself, but 
I heard the whole of the poet philosopher’s favourite system of 
Polarities—the Prothesis, the Thesis, the Mesothesis, and Antithesis— 
showered down on a young lady of seventeen, with as much unction as 
he afterwards expounded it to Edward Irving. Iwas also present—he 
adds—at some discussions between Edward Irving and Coleridge, on 
subjects of higher and holier import, in which the poetical temperament 
of Irving shone forth, but not with the genial, all-embracing fervour 
that distinguishes Coleridge. Irving he thought a fine spirited 
enthusiast ; but—he adds—enthusiasm is very dangerous; its least 
fatal effect is vanity, which may overcome us in our very humility and 
self-abasement,” 


On another occasion “ Coleridge launched forth at some length 
upon Bacon’s inductive method, at the request of Montagu. I 
think,” Wood continues, “he clearly failed in his attempt to 
depreciate experiment.”{ Once at least Wood associated with 
one of very different character and reputation to Coleridge— 
Theodore Hook—then the editor of John Bull, and in its 
columns the lampooner of William Wilberforce, of Sir Matthew 
Wood, and every Liberal of the day, and who is only rescued 
from utter oblivion by being preserved in amber in the pages of 
“Coningsby” under the guise of “ Lucian Gay.” Wood records 
in his Diary having heard his friend Hook at the Chapel 
Royal “on the conversion of the Treasurer of Queen Candace, 
with an application to those who make wealth or politics the 
business of life.” 





* Vol. ii. p. 52. + See his “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 40. 
t Vol. i. pp. 52, 157, 160, 175, 189. 
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‘“‘ After church he walked with Hook and his uncle Theodore, 
The perpetual flow of humour in the latter—he continues—with 
occasional rallies of genuine wit, makes it impossible to feel any 
anger towards him whilst in his company, yet never was the 
character of one ‘qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacis 
more completely exemplified, ‘dummodo risum, excutiat _ sibi, 
non hic cuiquam parcet amico. What then can political 
opponents expect? Yet is he more to be pitied than condemned. His 
vivacity renders him morbidly brilliant, and his keen sense of the 
ridiculous converts his exuberant spirit into satire. There appears to 
be no ill-temper in him, and I believe that for the moment he would 
be shocked at the idea of inflicting pain, but he wou!d offend the next 
instant; and when through the medium of the press he can attack 
without hearing any complaint from the sufferers, and is at the same 
time flattered by the encouraging laugh of his own coterie, he is re- 
gardless of all consequences. I can easily imagine that he would feel 
great pleasure in tying crackers to the coats of the mourners at a 
funeral, without stopping to inquire whether they were parents 
following a deceased child, or undertakers’ assistants merely hired for 
the solemnity.”* 

It is remarkable that a mental culture so deep and wide 
should have shown as Wood’s so little of its results in his 
speeches, whether in Parliament, or at the bar, or in his judicial 
utterances. Of Basil Montagu Macaulay says: “Those who are 
acquainted with the courts in which Mr. Montague practises with 
so much ability and success will know how often he enlightens 
the discussion of a point of law by citing some weighty aphorism 
or some brilliant illustration from the “De Augmentis” or the 
* Novum Organon.”+ Such was not the practice of his fellow- 
editor of Bacon. We frequently, at one time constantly, heard 
Wood at the bar and on the bench, and certainly there was 
nothing in what he said or his manner of saying it which led his 
hearers to think that the speaker was a man of far higher and 
wider education than other counsel even of the first rank and 
ability. 

In the first year of his practice at the bar he contributed to 
the Times a letter to Lord Goderich, the then Premier, * On the 
necessity of a close alliance between England, France, and the 
Netherlands.” In his autobiography .he says that in it he 





* Vol. i. p. 174. 

+ “Essay on Bacon,” p. 346, edition 1874. Mr. Montagu was for many 
years a leader at the Chancery Bar, and afterwards Accountant-General of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Macaulay was not always so complimentary to Montagu, 
“Basil Montagu,” he writes to his sister from the Bankruptcy Court, “is 
haranguing about Lord Verulam, and the way of inoculating one’s mind with 
truth, and all this apropos of a lying bankrupt’s balance-sheet.”—“ Life,” 
vol. i, p. 215. 
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“advocated a union between France and England to support 
Turkey against Russian aggression ;” but the editor remarks : 
“It seems rather to advocate the support of constitutional 
government in all parts of the world, and to express a jealousy 
and suspicion of a despotic power like Russia taking part in the 
emancipation of Greece from the thraldom of Turkish tyranny.” 
At that date, and for some time afterwards, he believed “that 
the Turks were capable of Reform, and that it was the interest 
of this country to protect the Ottoman Empire.” “He lived 
long enough,” the editor adds, “ however, to become completely 
disabused of this fallacy, and to ridicule what he called the 
Russian scare as pusillanimous and ill-founded.”* As Newman’s 
letters of “Catholicus” in the Times led its conductors to 
solicit the future Cardinal regularly to join their staff,+ so 
Wood’s letter to Lord Goderich led Mr. Barnes, then editor 
of the Zimes, to inquire of Wood whether he would be 
willing to undertake writing for the press, assuring him of success 
in so doing, but adding that it would interfere with his prospects 
at the bar if he really intended to make that his profession. 
On mature reflection Wood declined the proposal, but he says 
that he felt encouraged by it in his exertions for self-support, 
and grateful for the candid advice given him by a man of such 
experience.{ 

A sketch of Wood which omitted to mention the religious 
element in his character would be not only defective but mis- 
leading. It governed every action of his private and public life. 
At Cambridge in his day ‘“‘ Religion was that science for the 
diffusion of which the halls and colleges of that learned univer- 
sity had been almost exclusively founded—the only science 
which Cambridge neglected, and which Charles Simeon taught.” 
Simeon was an Evangelical of the Evangelicals; to this day a 
chosen band, the “ Simeon Trustees” strive, by means of securing 
the appointment of incumbents to hold the Thermopyle of the 
Church against its Romanizing and Rationalizing foes. For 
more than half a century Simeon occupied every Sunday the 
pulpit of his parish church in Cambridge, and towards the close 
of that long period occasionally the University ‘pulpit ; in each 
place a crowd gathered around the preacher, of which fixed 
attention was the predominant character. At the end of each 
academical year, a crowd of youths, just entering into the busi- 
ness of life, and who had been Simeon’s pupils and grateful 
admirers, received his parting counsels and benediction. We 





* Vol. i. p. 61. 
+ “Cardinal Newman : the Story of his Life,” p, 39. 
f Vol. i. p. 54 e¢ seq. 


(Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]—New Sznuzs, Vol. LXIV. No. 1. D 
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are told littie of Wood’s life at Cambridge, but we know that at 
Winchester he had received deep religious impressions, and he 
could scarcely have failed to come in some degree under Simeon’s 
influence.* Although we find him writing to Hook that he had 
often deeply repented that he had, as a young man, “ventured 
tu ridicule many Evangelicals when he was little able to appre- 
ciate their excellence from his own want of faith and purity.” 

In a letter to his sister, he says: “ To give all men their due, 
until the Evangelical clergy, as they are called, preached the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity we were fast sinking into mere 
heathen morality.”{ While at Cambridge he found among 
his books the “ Life and Remains of Richard Cecil ;’ he never 
knew how it came there. “It did me,” he wrote to Hook, 
“infinite good at a time when I sadly needed it. I have a 
great love and reverence for Cecil.”§ Cecil was another 
Evangelical leader, distinguished no less by his intellectual 
power than his religious earnestness.|| The influence of Simeon, 
if our supposition be right, and the confessed influence of Cecil, 
left on Wood’s mind an impression, to which we venture to 
describe in the words of Cardinal Newman, though used by 
him with another application: “ His imagination was stained” 
by the effects of the doctrine of his Evangelical teachers as to 
human depravity, and the stain remained with him “as a sort 
of false conscience.” 


“The deep sense of sinfulness manifested in his letters is,” the 
editor says “very remarkable. The expression indeed of self- 
accusation which he occasionally employs in some of his most con- 
tidential letters far exceed in severity any to be found in those which 
[have thought proper to publish: Dr. Hook used to think he was at one 
time almost morbid on that point.” 


We agree with Hook. “God forgive me all my wickedness,” 
he writes in his Diary on his mother’s birthday. “I feel them 
powerfully at this moment and deplore them, but had I never 
known the care of a mother I might have been yet worse.” 

Writing to Hook, after reading Newman’s sermon on “The 
Religion of the Present Day,” he says he found it peculiarly 
applicable to himself, “yes, fearfully so... . I am devoured 
by a fearful vanity and regard for the world’s good opinion 
which is a root of bitterness in me.” 





* See Stephen’s Essay in “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” title, The Clapham 
Sect, p. 574 ef seg., edition 1875; and Teignmouth’s “ Reminiscences of 
Many Years,” vol. i, p. 51 ef seq. 

+ Vol. i. p. 249. t Ibid. p. 211. § Ibid. p. 306. 

jj He was minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 

@ Vol. i. p. 145. 
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Again :— 

“Do not, my dear friend, do not, I beseech you, refer to me as one 
who is fitter than yourself to offer up prayers to Him who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity ; such praise wounds where you intend to 
gratify. I am as miserably weak as any poor being can be. All that 
I dare to say is that I have not yet felt myself so abandoned by God’s 
good spirit as to be able to stifle the deep remorse which I feel for 
frequent offences; may I never become desperately wicked! I know 
my own wickedness too well to suppose this to be impossible, but 
yet feel such confidence in God’s mercy as not to deem it 
probable,” 

Again to his sister he writes : — 

“T find it most true, that the more our eyes are opened to things 
spiritual the more do we perceive the inconceivable foulness and 
deformity of the human heart; and not only this, for we could soon in 
our self-deceit flatter ourselves then with the delusion that we are no 
worse than others, whereas we then are only conscious of our spiritual 
state when we see that we really are individually most guilty—that we 
are conscious of sins which we cannot know that others have com- 
mitted—sins against light and knowledge, not perhaps vouchsafed 
to others—sins of ingratitude where unusual blessings have been 
bestowed.” 


To Hook he speaks of “his horribly wasted youth,” a self- 
accusation for which we can find no tittle of foundation. The 
evidence is all the other way. To give one more instance : visit- 
ing Winchester College Chapel, where he first received the Lord’s 
Supper, he writes in the letter from which we have before 
quoted :— 

“T do not know whether I have ever had the same strength of faith 
and love that I then had, but assuredly for many, many sad years of a 
sinful and comparatively godless life I had not. It was not without 
deep emotion, therefore, that I looked upon that very place, that very 
altar, where, as it seemed, God plucked me as a brand from the 
burning! Would that I had never looked back from that hour !”* 

“Many excellent persons,” we quote Macaulay’s sketch of Bunyan, 
“‘whose moral character from boyhood to old age has been free 
from any stain discernible to their fellow-creatures, have in their 
biographies and diaries applied to themselves, and doubtless with 
sincerity, epithets as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or Mrs, 
Brownrigg.” 

This was the case with Wood, and “like many other penitents 
who in general terms acknowledge themselves to have been the 
worst of mankind, he fired up and stood vigorously in his 
defence, whenever any particular charge was brought against 





* Vol. i. pp. 173, 201, 211, 255, 269, 286. 
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him by others.”* He did so at the close of his career in a very 
striking manner.t 

“Cambridge,” Dr. Martineau accurately remarks, “ became 
the officina of no Tracts, and so no one talks of a Cambridge 
theology. There is such a thing nevertheless.”"t Wood, as 
he told Hook, “knew few Oxford men;’ he was not in 
the councils of the Oxford movement, yet he was a High 
Churchman of a very similar, if not precisely the same, type, 
though he refused the Oxford party names and repudiated 
allegiance to the Oxford party leaders. 

“‘ My fear about the Oxford men,” he writes to Hook, “ is and has 
been that, shut up in a limited society, they will have a tendency to 
fanaticism, which more intercourse with our fellow-creatures softens. 
.. . . I was amused to see you denounced in aletter in the Morning 
Chronicle as the ‘real author of Puseyism ;’? what a pity it was not 
called Hookism, and what a decided ‘ Hookite’ I should have been, 
whereas I am but a half-and-half Puseyite.”§ 


On the publication of “Tract XC.” he writes: “I have lately 
thought of it much, the less I like it. It requires one almost to 
know Newman personally not to feel great indignation at the 
sophistical explanation of subscription to the Articles, which may 
really mean anything if they mean what he says.” || 

Wood might have said of himself, in the words of David Deans, 
“T will be led by the nose by none. I take my name as a 
Christian from no vessel of clay.”4€— Or, with Baxter, though 
assuredly in a very different sense, “For myself I will take no 
narrow name; I will be a Christian, a mere Christian, a Catholic 
Christian.” “TI feel daily,” writes Wood to Hook, “ more and 
more thankful that, as a Catholic, I, with God’s blessing, am 
determined to follow no man, no one man I mean.”** And 
again, to the same correspondent, “ I have, since the publication 
of ‘ Froude’s Remains,’ been on my guard against Newman. I 
mean not as to his honesty, but his judgment. Froude, an 
intemperate young man, led fearfully astray in early youth, by 
God’s grace wonderfully reclaimed, and no doubt a saint in 
heaven, chooses to scribble a number of crude notions about the 
Reformation, and leave them unpublished, and then Newman 
must needs fire off all these combustibles.”;+ In later years he 
writes : “If the coxcombry of Puseyites (I don’t say Pusey) had 





* “ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” pp. 353-4, edition 1871. 


T Vol. ii. p. 222 e¢ seg. 
t Personal Influences on our Present Theology: ‘“ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. 


p. 334. 
Vol. i. p. 277. || Zdid. p. 279. 
Vide “ Heart of Midlothian,” chap. cxviii. ** Vol. i. p. 280. 
tt Ibid. vol. ii. p. 281-2. 
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not interfered, much might have been done towards sound Church 
principles being advanced, nor do I now despair.”"* He was no 
mean theologian. “I cannot,” Hook writes to him, “thank you 
sufficiently for your beautiful dissertation on Justification, from 
which I have derived more benefit than from all the writings of 
Knox, Faber, and Newman put together.” 

Wood in early life entertained the idea, if ever he became 
rich, and free from the necessary drudgery of his profession, to 
write on what he meant to term “ Christian Ethics.” 


“My scheme,” he wrote to Hook, “ would be to draw out a system, 
as near as possible resembling those of the heathen authors, whose 
heads were by no means deficient, and thus to point out more clearly 
in what they were really deticient in each branch of duty; for though 
my principles would be essentially different, and therefore the results 
would be correspondingly modified, yet, no doubt, the principle of 
conscience has been too strong to be, in fact, obliterated, and therefore 
the details of right and wrong in the several relations of life would not 
vary so much as might be at first imagined.”f 


He never had the requisite leisure to set about this task. 

Wood was a thoroughly consistent man. Lord Eldon, when 
taunted by Sir Samuel Romilly because he, the great pillar of 
the Church, never attended its public services, replied that he 
“was one of the buttresses of the Church, and upheld it from 
without.” Such a taunt could not be made to Wood. For more 
than fifty years he was a householder in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, and for the greater part of that time he and his 
wife, so long as she lived, never failed to attend the early morning 
service in Westminster Abbey. On Sundays they were unfailing 
attendants at their parish church. 

While still a young man he wrote to Hook :— 


“I am sure a great proportion of the troubles which disturb old- 
fashioned governments arise from the want of sympathy between the 
rich and poor. I mean that real sympathy which consults the 
feelings, and the mental as well as bodily wants of the sufferer; that 
truly Christian spirit of benevolence which prompts the more favoured 
individual to lower himself as far as possible to the level of the poorer 
classes in his intercourse with them ; to convince them that he regards 
standing before God as humbled a creature as the meanest of his 
brethren, and that he feels his worldly wealth only entrusted to him 
as a means of effecting the most extensive good, whilst after all the 
good which he can effect he is but an unprofitable servant.” 





* Vol. ii. p, 148. 

t “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. ii. p. 32._ This dissertation was in a letter to 
Hook, which will be found in vol. i. (of “ Lord Hatherley’s Life”) p. 260 e¢ seq. 

Ibid. vol. i. p. 252; see also on the same subject “ Lord Hatherley’s 
Lite,” vol. i. p, 239. 
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In the same letter he expressed his contempt 

“ for the crowds who attend Exeter Hall Meetings for converting the 
Continent by ‘Sabbath Societies,’ and various other contrivances; 
while at a meeting for the promotion of ‘ district visiting’ the only real 
efficacious means of bettering the temporal and spiritual condition 
of the poor, but a few stragglers could be collected. Those who are 
thus usefully employed were perhaps better engaged than in contri- 
buting to the parade of a public meeting; but where were the 
customary haunters of these exhibitions ?—preaching in imagination 
to the Chinese, or weeping tears of joy over a letter from 
Otaheite.”* 


Acting on these principles, Wood and his wife were, during 
the long period from 1836 to 1877, teachers in the Sunday- 
schools in St. John’s parish. In middle life he founded a school 
in Hatherley, the Gloucestershire village whence he took his 
title; this school he annually visited, when “each child, 
without exception, was examined by him in secular know- 
ledge, some three or four hours being given to this work. 
. .. » He always concluded his examination with a very careful 
testing of the religious teaching.”+ His experience as a Sunday- 
school teacher led him to compile and publish the well-known 
volume on “ The Continuity of Holy Scripture.’{ Few men, 
whether lay or cleric, had such knowledge. In 1875 he wrote 
to Hook : “ To-day we”—.e., he and his wife—“have just finished 
our reading of the Bible together, for the forty-fourth time.” 
Westminster, as his home, was the object of his special care 
and interest. What he did for the city is summed up in an 
address from a meeting of “ friends and neighbours” presented to 
him when, after forty-one years of “ unbroken residence” amongst 
them, he was raised to “the august seat of Lord High Chancellor 
of England.” ‘The spokesman of the meeting was Dean Stanley, 
whose inimitable style plainly appears in the address :— 


“Tt is not too much to say, that you have been the foremost amongst 
the residents of Westminster, a never-failing stay to its inhabitants, 
whether as a judicious and munificent patron of all good works, a 
zealous defender against misrepreseutations,§ a wise counsellor and 
helper in all difficulties. ‘The Abbey claims you amongst the earliest 





* “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 215-14; this letter was written in 1831. 

t Vol. i. p. 148. t Vol. ii. p. 79. 

§ This letter refers to the attack on the Dean and Chapter of the Abbey by 
the late Cardinal Wiseman. When in 1850 he was made, . Papal Bull, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, he made several erroneous statements respecting the 
spiritual destitution of Westminster, which Mr. Wood exposed and refuted in 
a letter in the Zimes under the nom de plume of “A Westminster Layman.” It 
wil) be found in vol. ii. p. 32 e¢ seg. 
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and most punctual of its daily worshippers. St. Margaret’s owns you 
amongst its most faithful parishioners. St. John’s has received your 
constant and cordial co-operation. The Free Library of Westminster, 
first of its kind in the metropolis, looks back to you as its founder. The 
Sunday-schools of our vicinity have enjoyed, week after week, the 
encouragement of your presence and instruction. The Westminster 
Spiritual Aid Fund with its important cunsequences was fostered in 
great measure by your generous interest.* But, more than all, we 
would acknowledge the blessing we have experienced from your per- 
sonal influence and character, drawing out from each one whatever 
there may have been of good; uniting us by genial sympathy and 
neighbourly kindness; keeping alive in the most of usa constant sense 
of the duty of upright dealing and of unwearied continuance in well- 
doing. Amongst high and low, old and young, in Westminster, there 
is not one who may not be cheered and strengthened in the struggles 
and temptations of life by the bright and shining example of the 
humble consistent Christian walk of the noble and venerable judge 
whom they now delight to honour.”+ 


When Dean Stanley, then himself on what proved to be his 
death-bed, heard of Lord Hatherley’s death, he remarked that 
he felt “‘as if a pillar of the Abbey had fallen.” In the history 
of the different districts of the metropolis, it is rare, indeed, so 
far as we can call to mind, unexampled, to find a man engaged in 
professional and high official duties, devoting himself so earnestly 
to the local duties of citizenship. But his interest and his 
liberality were by no means confined to Westminster. The 
editor tells us “that besides the many public institutions to 
which he was a large contributor, and the local charities in 
Westminster, to most of which he doubled his subscriptions 
when he became Lord Chancellor, his private gifts to needy 
and struggling individuals were so numerous that it is impos- 
sible to form any probable calculation even of their amount.” 
In his liberality to individuals, but certainly in nothing else, 
he resembled his predecessor, Lord Loughborough. t 

Following the example of other distinguished laymen—e.y., 
Earl Russell and Sir James Stephen—he gave to the “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association” a lecture on “Truth and its 
Counterfeits,’ from which the editor gives’ copious extracts.§ 
From the nature of the association to which it was given, it 
is very much of a sermon or homily, and has the faults of all his 
speeches and judgments. It is too diffuse and wordy. We can 





* On this subject conf. vol. ii. p. 36 ef seg. ft Vol. ii. p. 182. 
pe Vide Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 217, 10th 
edition, 
§ Vol. i. p. 63 e¢ seg. The lecture was delivered in November, 1856. The 
Association consists of metropolitan clerks, warehousemen and shopmen. 
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only afford space for one extract. He exhorted the 1,500 young 
men whom he was addressing to study the great models of our 
literature—the all but inspired divines, poets, and philosophers 
of the Elizabethan age; the works of the yet glowing though 
more cultivated genius of the succeeding period of trouble ; the 
sharp, clear, well-defined thought, wit, and humour of the writers 
who flourished shortly before and in that reign. “ Read,” he 
said, “ Hooker, Bacon, Shakespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth, 
Milton, Barrow and South, Berkeley and Addison, Dryden and 
Pope ; but, above all, in the later period, for unexampled clearness 
of style, read Swift, and you will turn, as I have done, with loath- 
ing from the flippancy, cant, presumption and affectation of 
many a modern writer of approved reputation.”* 

We turn to his career at the bar. At the time of his call a wholly 
new business was opening consequent on the passing, in 1827, 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway Bill. He therefore 
joined the Parliamentary Bar, practising also in the Court of 
Chancery. His first Parliamentary brief was for the promotion 
of an extension of the Stockton and Darlington Railway; 
deserted by his leader, he came into conflict with Mr. Alder- 
son, then the leader of the Parliamentary Bar.t In this contest, 
Wood, with the aid of Lord Eldon, defeated Alderson. He, 
of course, always had the advantage of being supported by 
his father, whose municipal and commercial connections were 
widespread and influential. Through this influence he was en- 
gaged, in the Session of 1829, on a Coal Bill, promoted by the 
Corporation of London, and stoutly opposed by the coal-owners. 
It was to this measure that Lord Beaconsfield refers, when he 
attributes to Lord Monmouth the remark— 


‘* If the Duke of Wellington had not quarrelled with Lord Grey on a 
coal committee we should never have had the Reform Bill.t Wood 
records that the Bill was only carried by the perseverance of 
Wellington . . . . that in the course of the examination of witnesses 
he had frequent opportunities of observing and admiring the cool 
judgment and penetration of the Duke. He would examine witnesses 
and constantly correct their imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of the 
subjects to which they came to depose.” § 


Gi Later on he was counsel for the promoters of the London and 
Brighton Railway ; when the Bill was before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords he was called on, at a few hours’ notice, to 





* Vol. i. p. 74. 

+ Aterwards Sir E. H. Alderson and one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer. 

$ Vide “Coningsby,” book viii. c. iii. § Vol. i. pp. 62-5. 
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sum up the promoters’ case. He succeeded so well that members 
of the committee went out “ of their way to compliment him per- 
sonally. I am told, he adds, I made two converts by the speech, 
a very unusual event, and, 1 may add, a very improbable one.”* 

At the close of his second year at the bar he found 
his position justified in taking a step he had long ardently 
desired to take, and he became engaged to Charlotte, daughter 
of Major Moore, an Indian officer and author of many in- 
teresting works on Indian subjects. They were married on the 
5th of January, 1830, and their married life extended over 
the unusually long period of forty-eight years. “Never 
indeed,” says the editor, who was a frequent inmate of their 
home, “were the heartstrings of two human beings so com- 
pletely intertwined. Neither husband nor wife was able 
thoroughly to enjoy any pleasure without the society of the 
other, and there can be no doubt that he valued her company 
more than that of the most distinguished or most interesting 
person in the world.” To such an extent did he carry this pre- 
ference that he shortened his parliamentary and ministerial 
career and retired to the comparative leisure of the bench, 
because the demands on his time in the evening made by 
the House of Commons and the Solicitor-Generalship “ sub- 
jected her to too much loneliness,” and on the first occa- 
sion that he was the Minister in attendance on the Queen 
at Balmoral, he was invited to remain for a few days beyond 
the term of his official attendance, he for the same reason 
declined the invitation; “the excuse, we are told, was one 
which thoroughly commended itself to Her Majesty’s approval.”+ 
In his attachment to his wife he resembled Lord Eldon. 
In both cases this attachment seems to have prevented the 
couple from mixing with general society. From the time 
of Wood’s marriage his career at the bar continued to 
be uninterruptedly successful. In 1841 he withdrew from 
the Parliamentary bar and confined himself to the Court of 
Chancery, and by 1845 he thought himself justified in applying 
for a silk gown, and was accordingly made a Queen’s Counsel, 
The judge in whose court he practised¢ was not a popular judge. 
Cwuses celebrés were taken before other judges, and we find no 
trace in these volumes—nor can we recall to mind—any instance 
of Wood being engaged in such a cause. 

In the interval hetween his call and “taking silk,” an event 
oecurred which much affected his position. There dwelt for 





* Vol. i, P. 238. + Ibid. pp. 148-4. 
at 


t The late Vice-Chancellor Sir James Wigram. 
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many years in the city of Gloucester an eccentric banker and 
draper, known in that city as “ Jemmy Wood,” a man of parsi- 
monious, if not miserly, habits. In the same city also dwelt, but 
not with “Jemmy,” his maiden sister Elizabeth. They were 
not, we believe, of kin to Alderman Wood, nor had any con- 
nection with him but that bond of union “Idem sentire de 
republica.” . . . . The sister wrote to the alderman “ expressing 
her admiration of his conduct in reference to Queen Caroline.’ 
This led to his visiting her, when, for the first time, he 
heard of “Jemmy’s” existence. At Elizabeth’s death it was 
found that she had left her “good and substantial” house in 
Gloucester to the alderman for life, with remainder to his 
youngest son, Western, “who happened once accidentally, 
in his father’s absence, to have answered one of her letters.” 
To the surprise of those who knew him, Jemmy Wood ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction at his sister’s bequest and also his 
admiration of the alderman’s conduct as to Queen Caroline, and 
a wish that he would occasionally visit Gloucester. This wish 
was complied with, and whenever the alderman visited Glouces- 
ter his eccentric admirer showed him every civility, and, indeed, 
gave in his honour the only entertainment he was known to have 
given in his life. In 1836 Jemmy Wood died, leaving behind 
him property worth about a million sterling, and divers testa- 
mentary papers. One of these was alleged to be forged, and 
there was at least one paper missing.* The whole property 
was given to four persons, who were appointed executors, 
one of these four lucky persons being Sir Matthew Wood. 
After much litigation in the Ecclesiastical Court and the Privy 
Council, in the Court of Chancery, and in the House of Lords, 
the testamentary dispositions of the eccentric testator were 
finally settled, and under them Sir Matthew Wood or his repre- 
sentatives took a large amount of property,t W. Page Wood’s 
share of which secured to him “ the independence which he had 
ever regarded as the chief of earthly blessings,” and enabled 
him to enter on what had from very early times been an, object 
of his ambition, a parliamentary career.{ 





* If we recollect the facts aright, there was a codicil bequeathing £100,000 
to the mayor and corporation of Gloucester on the same trusts as expressed 
in a former codicil concerning another large sum bequeathed to the same cor- 
poration. This former codicil could not be found, and the House of Lords 
decided that in its absence no effect could be given to the later codicil. This 
large sum, therefore, fell to the residuary legatees. 

f The particulars of “Jemmy Wood’s” Will Case are given in vol. i. p. 66 
et seg. Sir Matthew Wood died in 1843, before, we think, the final settlement 
of the testator’s affairs. 

+ Vol. i. pp. 66, 149. 
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It does not appear what led him to choose as the constituency 
which he should first woo—Oxford—where he wasan utter stranger. 
More fortunate than some of his successors, on each of the three 
occasions when he solicited election, he was returned unopposed.* 
We have seen that he “always disclaimed the designation of 
Whig,” and his early studies of that eminently narrow-minded 
writer, William Cobbett, led him to think that the Whig party 
“was little, if at all, more entitled to greater admiration and 
respect than the Tories.” Personal acquaintance with the Whig / 
leaders modified this unfavourable opinion. He foresaw that /. 
Lord Palmerston was the man amongst the Liberals most capable’ - 
of forming a strong Government ; and of Lord Russell he wrote\ 
to Hook, “ I am sure, if you knew him, you would be enchanted \ 
with him ; he is thoroughly frank.” In Parliament he supported 
free trade, the extension of the suffrage, and the protection of 
the vote by ballot. On two questions his ecclesiastical habit of 
mind separated him from the advanced Liberals of his day ; he 
would not support either the total abolition of Church Rates, nor 
the Deceased’s Wife’s Sister’s Bill. With regard to freedom of 
election, he took such a decided action, and achieved such a 
surpassing success, that it deserves more than a passing allusion. 
So far back as 1973, it was offered to be proved at the bar of 
the House of Commons, that among the 153 peers who returned 
the majority of the House of Commons, the Marquis of Exeter 
returned two nominees as members for the Lincolnshire borough 
of Stamford. The marquis’s supremacy was not maintained by 
the lene tormentum of bribery, but by coercive measures. The 
General Election of July, 1830, made necessary by the death of 
George IV., was influenced by the general uprising of Liberalism 
in that year, and an attempt was made in Stamford to disturb 
the ancient solitary reign of the Lords of Burleigh. Two oppo- 
sition candidates were brought forward and defeated. Within 
three months of the election, numbers of respectable tradesmen 
who voted against the marquis’s nominees were served with notices 
to quit land or houses which they had held for years, and for which 
they had regularly paid rent. Tenants under the marquis, who 
voted for both his candidates, were informed that unless they 
discharged their tenants who did not so vote, they should, not- 
withstanding their own votes, be turned out of the property they 
held under the marquis. Some ventured to remonstrate, saying 
they had no power over the votes of their tenants; that such 
tenants paid their rents well, and that it would be a most painful 


< 





* First, at the General Election, July, 1847 ; second, on his appointment 
as Solicitor-General, April, 1851; third, at the General Election, July, 1852. 
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act to obey the marquis’s mandate. “Very well then,” was the 
answer, “ TURN OUT.” Widows renting houses belonging to the 
marquis had notice that unless they married, or by some other 
means got the names of persons who could vote entered on the 
rate-books, they also must turn out.* The “ Reign of Terror” 
thus established was maintained until 1847. At the General 
Election of that year, Mr. Rolt,+ a distinguished member of the 
bar and a friend of Wood’s, came forward as an Independent 
Conservative candidate, and was of course defeated. A petition 
was signed by one-third of the whole body of electors, com- 
plaining that the electors on this and every occasion had been 
coerced by the marquis, and they prayed that the borough 
might be disfranchised. At Mr. Rolt’s request, the new member 
for Oxford, then little known to the House, presented this peti- 
tion, and moved that it be referred to a select committee.t 
His speech was one of his most successful efforts in the House 
it contained this pointed and powerful passage :— 


“When a peer of the realm steps out of his own sphere, and not 
content with exercising his own rights and legitimate influence in his 
own House of Parliament, interferes with elections to the other House, 
the Commons of England have a right on their side to interfere, and 
to tell that peer that they will not tolerate such unconstitutional con- 
duct. Let him confine himself to his own House— 

“ Tila se jactet in aula 
Non illi imperium pelagi.” 

The Premier (Lord J. Russell) stated that the case was 
brought forward with such moderation, and was in itself so 
strong, that he must support the motion. Annoyed at this, Sir 
Robert Peel, in a speech which showed his irritation, fell into the 
mistake of saying that the petitioners might obtain redress in 
the ordinary way through an election petition. Wood, in his 
reply, proved that an election petition was not applicable to the 
case. The question, he said, “was not which of two candidates 
should sit in the House, but whether the marquis or the people 
of Stamford should elect.” The motion was carried by a majority 
of ONE. A select committee of nine was appointed, comprising 
Mr. Henley, Sir John Packington, Mr. Stuart Wortley, and other 
equally strong Conservatives, and some rather moderate Liberals 


* These facts were stated in the local press of the time; we quote them 
from “A Political Letter to the Duke of Wellington,” by William Car- 
penter, formerly a well-known Radical publisher in London. Its date is 
Oct. 1830. 

¢ Afterwards Sir John Rolt, M.P. for West Gloucestershire, Attorney- 
General and Lord Justice. 

t On Feb, 12, 1848, 
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—only Mr. Horsman went heartily with Wood. Three elections 
were gone into, and the committee unanimously reported that, 
regard being had to what had previously occurred, they 
were satisfied the electors had voted under undue bias and 
constraint.* To obtain this report from a committee so consti- 
tuted, was a signal and unprecedented triumph, but the report 
attracted little attention. We are able to affirm that it was un- 
fortunately unknown to the Ballot Society, and to the speakers 
who traversed the country on its behalf. Had they known it, it 
would have afforded them a crushing reply to the false plea 
often put forward by their opponents, that it could not be shown 
that any voter had ever been coerced to vote against his will and 
judgment. “Nothing more,” says Wood, “could be done than 
to give this useful hint to the marquis;” but, to use Lord 
Beaconsfield’s well-known saying, “much has happened since 
then.” The Reform Bill of 1868 deprived the borough of Stamford 
of one of its members, but gave the vote to every householder, 
and gave him also the shelter and protection of the ballot—a 
Reform advocated by the WESTMINSTER Review from its 
earliest days. The representation of .Stamford is now a reality. 
At the General Election of 1880, the numbers were :— 


Buszard, Liberal . . . 601 


Hay, Conservative, and the Marquis’s 
a 


K 


Majority . .... . 50 


On the subject of parliamentary and judicial oaths he took a 
leading part. The Jewish phase of the oath question was then 
before Parliament. Of the Jewish Emancipation Bill he was a 
warm supporter. To facilitate its passing, he obtained a com- 
mittee to inquire into precedents, as to the oaths of members, 
and to inquire into the mode of administering oaths in the courts 
of justice. Of this committee he was chairman. When Baron 
Rothschild appeared at the table and took the oath of abjuration, 
omitting the words on “ the true faith of a Christian,” Mr. Wood 
moved that the baron be allowed to take his seat. He rested 
his argument on the fact, “ that the baron had sworn in the only 
way which could bind him, that the law distinguished between 
the matter to which the deponent pledged his oath and the mode 
in which he pledged it.” The Times remarked that if “ the view 





* Vol. i. pp. 80-1; vol. ii. pp. 22-5. 
+ The total votes given were 1,152 out of a register of 1,210, leaving only 
68 votes ungiven. The ballot certainly increases the number of actual voters, 
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of Mr. Wood be as sound law as it is sound sense, the point 
would be settled at once.” The House, however, negatived the 
motion.* Mr. Wood also brought in and passed on two occa- 
sions a Bill for relieving scrupulous persons, who were not Quakers, 
Moravians, nor Separatists, from being sworn in courts of justice, 
and to substitute an affirmation, with the usual penalties of 
perjury, as in the case of Quakers and others. The Bill was 
rejected each time by the House of Lords, but the principle after- 
wards became law, as part of the Common Law Procedure Act.t+ 
“He also much desired,” the editor tells us, “to see the 
principle of this Bill applied to the case of admitting members 
of Parliament ;” and he expressed the most cordial approbation 
of a letter by the editor supporting, “in the interests of morality 
and religion,” the application of that principle to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case. This letter appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, and is 
reprinted in the Memoir before us, We gladly call our readers’ 
attention to it, because we have seldom, if ever, seen the doctrine 
on the Oath question, first put forward by Bentham, more clearly 
and powerfully stated. 

‘“‘ The natural logical effect upon the mind of the practice of taking 
oaths is to create a notion (or at least a feeling) that there are two 
kinds of truth—ordinary truth, and oath truth—and that the former 
is of less importance than the latter; that men are under a sacred 
obligation to be veracious wheu they speak on oath ; but that they are 
not under an equal obligation at all times, and in all circumstances; so 
far as such a notion is entertained, it isclear that it must vitiate the 
conscience. This state of mind was, I think, eminently characteristic 
of medieval times. No one can read medieval history without being 
struck by the extraordinary and shameless mendacity which prevailed. 
Yet this disregard for ordinary truth existed side by side with the 
most exalted ideas respecting the sanctity of oaths. Not, indeed, that 
the violation of oaths was at all uncommon, but this arose not from a 
low estimate of the sin of perjury regarded in itself, but rather from 
the fact that the medieval system of religion was skilful in devising 
casuistical contrivances for evading exact obedience to the oath, or 
means for compounding for the crime of breaking it outright, There 
was also in those times the notion, which may linger now amongst the 
illiterate, that the violation of an oath would be followed by some 
peculiar and probably immediate visitation of the Divine displeasure. 
Now, if a person holding this false and superstitious notion commits 
perjury, and no evil temporal consequences ensue, his faith in a 
Divine Being is shaken, perhaps shattered. In these two ways, I submit, 
that the practice of taking oaths has always had an immoral and irre- 
ligious tendency. Why then retain it? The man of faith believes that 





* Vol. i. pp. 78, 79; vol. ii. pp. 17-19. t Lbid. 
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he is under a solemn obligation to speak the truth at all times; he abhors 
lying in every shape, it is almost an insult to him to ask him to 
confirm his word by an oath, The man of honour also, whatever his 
religious opinions may be, will keep his word. The man who has 
neither faith nor honour will not scruple to break his word, whether 
he utters it on oath or otherwise.”* 


In May, 1849, the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster became vacant. Lord Campbell, then Chancellor of 
the Duchy, asked Wood to take the vacant office, with a view 
to its reform. It had, up to that time, been practically a 
sinecure, with the yearly salary of £600, which, in Wood’s words, 
“was for a sinecure just that amount too much.” He took the 
office on condition that he must be allowed to resign it if he 
could not carry a Bill for its reformation. He succeeded in car- 
rying such a measure, and the court has worked well ever since.t 
The tenure of this office, it has been said, has often preceded 
that of the highest places on the judicial bench. It was so in 
Wood's case, and in that of his immediate successor, Mr. Bethell. 
Wood resigned the Vice-Chancellorship in 1851 to take the office 
of Solicitor-General. Lord Russell, in offering him the office, said, 
“T ought to tell you at once that I intend to bring in a Bill for 
extensive reform, otherwise I should not have made you this 
offer.” Wood replied he was very glad the Premier had said 
this, as he should not otherwise have accepted the office.t In 
the session of 1851 his work as Solicitor-General was extremely 
heavy, principally on account of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
In the August of that year Lord Chancellor Truro offered him a 
vacant Vice-Chancellorship, but Lord Russell feeling “ more and 
more impressed with the public advantage of retaining in office a 
man in whom he could repose the utmost confidence,” wrote to 
that effect to the Chancellor, and added, “I shall feel it an 
obligation if Page Wood would waive his claim to oné of the 
offices of Vice-Chancellor, though I do not wish to overrule a 
claim which is in itself so honourably supported by professional 
and parliamentary distinction.” Wood, for domestic reasons, 
would have preferred to retire to such an honourable position, 
but he wrote to Lord Russell: “I cheerfully acquiesce in your 
Lordship’s decision, that my services are most required in that 
office I now occupy.’§ He left office with Lord Russell in 
1852. In the autumn session of the new Parliament of that 
year he made his last House of Commons’ speech. It was 
on Mr. Charles Villiers’ motion to commit Parliament to an 





* Vol. ii. pp. 17, 18, notes. + Vol. i. pp. 82, 83. 
t Vol. i. p. 82; vol. ii. pp, 45, 46, 116. § Vol. ii. pp. 46, 47. 
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explicit approval of the Act of 1846, establishing the free 
admission of corn as “a wise, just, and beneficial measure.” 
Lord Palmerston intervened with an amendment, omitting 
what Mr. Disraeli termed the “three odious epithets.” Sir 
W. P. Wood* pointed out 

“that if there had been no motion before the House but the 
resolution moved by Lord Palmerston, containing the essential passage 
declaring free trade to be beneficial to every large interest of the 
community, then they might well have adopted and voted for that 
resolution ; but Mr. Villiers having professed to propose a resolution 
declaring the Act of 1846 to be ‘a wise, just, and beneficial’ measure, 
and the House being compelled to choose between the two resolutions 
before it, the necessary consequence was that every one who rejected 
the resolution of Mr. Villiers must be taken as recording his opinion, 
that the measure of 1846 was not wise, just, or beneficial.” 


Another passage in this speech is worth recalling :— 


“* We had almost for the first time in the history of this country, a 
noble lord taking high office, who would not tell the country whether 
he had any principles at all; while the member for Sussex told them 
that the principles of Lord Derby’s followers were confidence in 
Lord Derby. He (Sir W. P. Wood) had heard of men representing 
principles—he had heard oi Foxites, who represented the great 
principles of Mr. Fox; of Pittites, who supported the policy of 
Mr. Pitt; and of Peelites, who supported the policy of Peel; but 
never heard before of substituting a man for a principle. A man 
might be the symbol of a principle, but he could not be substituted for 
it. That, however, had been attempted in the present case, for no 
principle was submitted to them, they were simply told that the 
country was to have confidence in Lord Derby. He did not know what 
part of the noble lord’s history induced his supporters to give him 
their entire confidence.” 

On the formation of the Aberdeen-Russell Ministry, Wood was 
offered his choice of two offices, the Solicitor-General or a Vice- 
Chancellor. Lord Russell was particularly anxious that the Vice- 
Chancellorship should be offered to Wood, because at Lord 
Russell’s request he had previously declined it. Wood gladly 
accepted it for the domestic reason we have alluded to, though con- 
scious that the change would be very great, as he would see com- 
paratively little of the bar, and nothing of members of Parliament. 
“The Chancellor (Lord Cranworth),” as he tells Hook, “in a 
very kind letter told me he felt a strange loneliness in his posi- 





* Hehad of coure been knighted when appointed Solicitor-General. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 50; conf. C. P. Villiers’ “ Free Trade Speeches,” vol, ii. p. 427 ; 
Morley’s “ Life of Cobden,” vol. ii. p. 124. 
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tion when first made a judge, and I can quite enter into this. I 
shall certainly miss my talk very much ;’* and a few weeks later 
he says, “ My solitary grandeur on the bench keeps me out of 
the way of hearing news.”’+ 

At the time he was raised to the bench Dickens was publishing 
his story of “ Bleak House,” which readers will remember turns 
much on the Chancery suit of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. The new 
Vice-Chancellor, at a Mansion House dinner a few months after 
his elevation, crossed swords with Dickens in defence of his 
court. Returning thanks for the toast of “the Lord Chancellor 
and the Judges,” the Vice-Chancellor made a sort of defence of 
the Court of Chancery, not 
“distinctly alluding to ‘Bleak House,’ but evidently not without 
reference to it; he said that the court had received a great many more 
hard opinions than it merited; that they had been parsimoniously 
obliged to perform a great amount of business by a very inadequate 
number of judges; but that more recently the number of judges had 
been increased to seven, and there was reason to hope that all business 
brought before it would now be performed without unnecessary delay.” 


Mr. Dickens afterwards alluded playfully to this item of intel- 
ligence ; he said he was “exceedingly happy to hear it,as he trusted 
now that a suit in which he was greatly interested would speedily 
come to an end.” One present (Mrs. H. B. Stowe), the accuracy 
of whose observations and statements is by no means always to 
be relied on, “ fancied there was a little shade of incredulity in 
his manner,” t 

Wood soon became the most popular of Chancery judges. He 
was great in his knowledge of law and of sound judgment in 
determining the value of evidence and arguments. On his 
judgments it was said by a professional journal, “There was 
undoubtedly placed an amount of reliance unshared by any other 
living judge.” Appeals from his judgments were few and rarely 
successful. We have referred to his invariable patience and 
courtesy to the bar. This demeanour had the effect of making 
many first-rate men select his as the court in which they habitually 
practised. Contrary to the practice of many eminent judges— 
notably, the late Sir George Jessel—he would never look at the 
papers in any case to be heard before him, until it came on for 
hearing. “If I did,” he used to say, “I should, perhaps, be 
forming a prejudice before I heard both sides.”§ His judgments 





* Vol. ii. pp. 183-5. + Ibid. p, 157. 

t “Speeches of Charles Dickens,” p. 112; and the extract from Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” there given. 

§ Vol. i. p. 87. 
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as a rule, were not written, and therefore not polished com- 
positions, and their verbosity and diffusiveness, joined to the 
nervous and hasty but yet hesitating manner of his delivery, alike 
at the bar and on the bench, made it difficult to hearers to follow 
the train of his reasoning. “From my boyhood,” he wrote to 
Hook, in 1862, “the labour of handwriting was irksome, but 
the heavy toil of equity drawing made it positively loathsome, 
and I feel my digestive powers upset if I write long or con- 
tinually. I always want to write twice as fast as I can—part 
of mytoo impatient character—-and this excites me.”* He thought 


also that the delay caused by writing his judgments would be . 


more injurious to the suitor than could be compensated by any 
supposed clearnessin the judgment.t It may be that his judicial 
style was influenced by the example of Sir James Wigram, in 
whose court he was long one of the leaders, and whose judg- 
ments partook largely of the nature of judicial essays. It must 
be confessed that Wood’s judgments were open to the stringent 
criticisms of Lord Campbell :— 


“My attention,” he said, in reviewing one of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
decisions, “‘ has been diverted from the main question in the case by 
elaborate and minute disquisitions as to the bearing of contradictory 
evidence on subordinate points, and by following the devious paths by 
which the final conclusion is :t length reached. Judgments of such 
prodigious length, instead of settling, have a tendency to unsettle the 
law, and instead of sending away the defeated party contented, I can 
say from my own experience since I have presided in this court, that 
they rather generate appeals. For although the decree be right, some 
of the various reasons given for it may be questionable, and a false 
hope is excited that by impugning these the decree may be reversed.”t 


However just this criticism may have been, it should not have 
been made by the person by whom and at the time when it was 
made. The other equity judges protested against the Lord 
Chancellor’s action. He defended himself,§ and Wood pre- 
served an absolute and a dignified silence, and “on principle 
adhered to the practice of delivering unwritten judgments.” || 
With commendable discretion the biographer of Lord Campbell 
omits from his life all mention of this unexampled occurrence. 
It was one of his many etowrderies. 

When Wood accepted the office of Vice-Chancellor he wrote 
to Hook, “I do not mean to retire on my judgeship,’ and he 





* Vol. ii. pp. 59, 162. + Vol. i. p. 90. f Lbid. pp. 91, 93.* 3 
§ We remember a directly contrary complaint made by another Chancellor 
against another Vice-Chancellor. Lord Cottenham once complained that Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce had given absolutely no reasons for his judgment. 
|| Zdcd. p. 87. {| Vol. ii, p, 133, 
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carried out his intention; he was after, as well as before, his 
elevation, a member of many commissions, the last being that 
which arbitrated on the claim of the King of Hanover to the 
jewels of the English Crown; he was also an active member of 
many Church and charitable societies. He continued Vice- 
Chancellor for fifteen years. In March, 1868, Lord Cairns 
vacated his office of Lord Justice to become Lord Chancellor. 
He regarded Wood as a model of judicial excellence,* and accord- 
ingly offered him the seat on the bench vacated by himself. Wood 
accepted the offer; Lord Justice Selwyn, who had been a short 
time before appointed to the other seat in the court, waived his 
claim to take the senior place “as a mark of respect to the greater 
age, experience, and high reputation of his new colleague.” 
In 1861 he had written to Hook: “I think of having a cir- 
cular printed to say that I will inform my friends when I accept 
the office of Lord Chancellor. It is surprising how even lawyers 
suppose it possible that a man who has shunted himself on toa 
siding, can with any justice be preferred to a man who has borne 
the burden and heat of the day as law officer. I think the 
present Chancellor; has fully won the. appointment.” He was 
therefore astonished when, in December, 1868, Mr. Gladstone, 
then forming his first Ministry, not only offered but strongly 
pressed on him to accept the Great Seal. Of the Liberal 
lawyers, Lord Westbury from unfortunate circumstances was 
ineligible, and Lord Selborne (then Sir Roundell Palmer), the 
Attorney-General of the last Liberal Government, was op- 
posed to Mr. Gladstone’s policy as to the Irish Church. Lord 
Justice Wood therefore, not without real reluctance, complied 
with the Premier’s request, and thenceforward “bent all his 
energies to fulfil his new duties with his accustomed earnestness 
and conscientiousness of purpose.”{ In his views about the 
English Church Establishment he wavered. In 1834 he refused 
to sign an address to Archbishop Howley, got up by an associa- 
tion of “ Friends of the Church,” “ on account of its strong asser- 
tion that the consecration of the State by the public maintenance 
of the Christian religion is the first and paramount duty of a 
Christian people.” In the same year he wrote to Hook :— 


“ My objections, or rather I should say difficulties, as to establish- 
ments are several; first political, the difficulty of choosing your 
establishment, for I incline to think that the forcing of six millions in 
Ireland to pay for tlie maintenance of the religion of one million is 
almost unscriptural in the worst sense. In Scotland we have acted 
differently, treating Ireland as a conquered country—that is, by the rule 
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of force. I think an establishment of our Church in India, supported 
by forced contributions from the natives, would be monstrous. To 
this I know you will answer that the tithes are a gift by Christian 
possessors. This may, and I think does, apply to England; but 
consider how the possessors acquired their property in Ireland—by 
nothing in fact but brutal violence done to the large majority of that 
nation, though a weak minority as compared with the overwhelming 
forces of England. My second objection to establishments, is their 
effect upon the clergy, but I will not enter into along disquisition on 
this point; and my third objection, is the effect on the laity, who 
become members of a Church because it is established, and make no 
further inquiry.” * 


His third objection will remind many readers of Lord Thurlow’s 
declaration : “ I am for the Established Church; not that I care 
for one d——d religion more than another, but because it is the 
Established Church.” Wood, nevertheless, at that time illogi- 
cally held the opinion expressed in the same letter, “ that when 
we find a Church established, we ought not to lend any assist- 
ance towards unestablishing.” In 1852 he confesses to Hook— 


“that he had been guilty of the fault of looking with indifference ona 
separation of the English Church from the State, which is really the 
error of Dissenters. As regards my comfort, I should be well content 
if we were a snug little body separate from the State, and having all 
things ourown way. This, at least, is my fancied comfort; the truth 
being that we should soon become a small narrow section, if not a 
sect, and as we increased in numbers we should quarrel and split up 
again, which reminds me of the story of a friend of mine, who told me 
his relative in Scotland said to a servant—‘ John, I fear you belong to 
the split.’ ‘No, sir!’ was the reply, ‘I belong to the split of the 
splittled split.’”’+ 


The immorality of binding together mutually repulsive sects 
in a pretended unity, enforced by acts of uniformity, does not 
seem to have occurred to him. With regard to the Irish Estab- 
lishment he appears to have been ever of the opinion he expressed 
in 1834; in fact, he advocated Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 1868. 
Twenty years before, Mr. Gladstone was in favour of it himself. 
He was, therefore, specially suited for the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Gladstone Ministry. Notwithstanding that it was 
sixteen years since he quitted Parliament, on his return he dis- 
played unexpected excellence as a debater. His speech on 
the Irish Church Bill was a very powerful effort. In it he 
showed the influence of his youthful studies in a manner not 





* «Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 261-3. 
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usual with him, He referred to his old object of admiration, 
Bishop Berkeley, who, he said, “is usually regarded with a 
reverence in which [ fully share.” From the Bishop’s “ Querist” 
he quoted two questions :— 


“Ts it well to apply for the benefit of the few that which was 
intended for the benefit of the many? Is it well to attempt to convert 
a people without understanding the language in.which they are to be 
addressed? He, like most of those who have been conversant with 
the subject, concluded that it never was, nor could have been, the 
intention to apply to a small section of the people those endowments 
upon which reliance was to be placed for the advancement of the 
religion of the whole.”* 


From another writer, whose works he had also studied in his 
early days, Archbishop King, he made a quotation capable of far 
more extended application than to the mere case of the Irish 
Church : “ Perhaps it will appear that the Church never gained 
more true friends than when the civil power gave her doctrine 
and worship the least encouragement, nor lost more the affections 
of her people than when seeming most encouraged.”+ On another 
occasion his early devotion to Shakespeare enabled him to 
administer a powerful rebuke to Lord Salisbury, whom he 
described by one of the most apposite quotations from Shake- 
speare which it was possible to have made :— 


** A man replete with words, 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which he on all estates would execute 
That lay within the memory of his wit.” 


The editor goes fully into the history of the attack on Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hatherley, on account of the appointment 
of Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, but we shall not follow his example. It was a mere 
outbreak of party passion and prejudice. Mr. Gladstone’s 
enemies then acted, as they have often before and since, on a 
principle which we will express by an adaptation from a well- 
known political satire :— ' 


“Tis wrong; he can’t be right who did it.” 


Few of those who led the attack survive, and we charitably 
hope they look back with shame and regret on the course they 
then took. 
The Chancellor gave valuable aid to the Government in passing 
through the Lords the various measures which made their tenure 
of office so distinguished, and introduced various measures of legal 
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reform, which were advances in the direction of the Judicature 
Act passed in the Chancellorship of his successor, and which Lord 
Hatherley supported “in a speech as free from jealousy as it was 
replete with power.” His long career of activity and usefulness now 
sustained a check. All through his life he had to contend with great 
inconvenience arising from defective eyesight. For practical pur- 
poses he had one eye only—the other was so excessively near- 
sighted as to be useless—and a cataract gradually formed over his 
good eye. He struggled with indomitable perseverance and cheer- 
fulness against his increasing infirmity, until his inability to read 
official documents in the House convinced him that it was due to 
the public he should retire ; and at Michaelmas, 1872, he resigned 
the Great Seal. An operation was successfully performed, but 
he was compelled to be prudent in the use of his restored sight. 
To the end of his life he continued his attendance in the House 
of Lords whenever his presence was requisite. Other misfortunes 
crowded on him. His wife, who for many years helped him by 
reading and writing for him, had contracted an incurable disease 
in her own eyes. In 1875 died his lifelong friend, Hook, to 
whom, in the last letter of their long correspondence, he wrote : 
“We have always ourselves been as much united as any beings 
save husband and wife can be.’* By the middle of 1878, his 
nearest relatives, his two brothers and both his sisters, had followed 
his most intimate friend, and in November of that year Lady 
Hatherley, after a short but painful illness, was taken from him, 
He survived her nearly three years, but his sight again grew 
worse, and in 1880 an internal malady developed itself, from 
which he suffered much, and by which his strength visibly 
diminished. At length, after a few days’ increased illness, his 
career closed in July, 1881. Lord Selborne, his immediate suc- 
cessor, who then again filled the office of Chancellor, paid a 
tribute to hismemory. Lord Granville added that he felt sure that 
‘whether remembered as Page Wood, or as Lord Hatherley, his 
name will remain an honour to his profession, and to both Houses 
of Parliament, of which he was so distinguished an ornament.” 
But it was a political opponent who paid the strongest tribute 
to his character and career. Lord Cairns, who had both preceded 
and succeeded him on the Woolsack, did not hesitate to express 
his conviction, “That it is not too much ‘to say that as a judge, 
as a Christian, as a gentleman, and as a man, this country has 
not seen, and probably will not see, his superior.’t 
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Four Years of Irish History, 1845-1849. By Sir C. 
GAVAN-DUFFY. 


A’ no time has it been more urgent to study all that bears 
upon the state of Ireland than now. For the last two 
years we have been almost exclusively busied about its affairs, so 
far as relates to our legislative action. And though, confessedly, 
we have done some good, and the outlook is certainly less gloomy 
than till quite lately it has been, yet it is still far from hopeful 
—not to say reassuring. What is worse, we cannot even feel 
sure that the signs of social improvement that we fancy are 
observable are not fallacious, at least as evidence of anything 
more than the efficiency of the means which have been adopted 
for grappling with actual crime and disorder. These have to a 
certainty been pretty vigorously repressed; the outrages have 
undergone marked diminution; the perpetrators of some of the 
worst, and seemingly the most difficult to trace—the foul 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in par- 
ticular—have been discovered and brought to justice; and 
we seem to be steadily, though slowly, unravelling a subtle 
and intricate web of criminality that may lead to other im- 
portant disclosures. All this looks well; but has it brought 
us any nearer to the solution of the perplexing problem? Can 
we govern Ireland as a country ought to be governed? There 
is, unhappily, nothing new in this question. It has been often 
asked ; but it has been, apparently, thought the highest states- 
manship not to answer, but to evade it, and this, for the time, 
was done in some fashion. But neither the judgment nor the 
conscience of the British people will submit any longer to such 
evasion. ‘They have come, at last, to recognize that Ireland is 
too important a part of the Empire to be suffered to continue in 
a state of chronic discontent ; while they have also, as knowledge 
has permeated the community at large, come to learn that the 
chronic discontent is not, as they had been long persuaded, the 
wanton grumbling of a population, without cause for just com- 
plaint—and whose sufferings have, in the main, been occasioned 
by their own improvidence—but the direct and unavoidable result 
of systematic and enduring misrule, for which English Ministers 
were responsible, and the agents in enforcing which were the 
English nation. To redress the wrong so inflicted by their 
fathers, and to bring about a happier state of things, the descen- 
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dants of the wrongdoers believe to be for them a sacred duty ; 
and they are resolved to acquit themselves of it, so soon as they 
see clearly the course to be taken to achieve that end. They 
have, by recent legislation, made a serious commencement of the 
task, and though it has not been received by those for whose 
benefit it was intended in as encouraging a spirit as was hoped 
for, yet a confident feeling still exists that it will be attended with | 
eventual success. But no thoughtful and well-informed man can | 
suppose that any one measure, however well-devised or able, can | 
restore a country like Ireland, which all the agencies of Govern- 
ment have for centuries been engaged in the task of disor- 
ganizing, to order and content. The Irish Land Act, great and | 
valuable a boon as it seems to be, and much as it is believed to have | 
done for the largest and most important section of the Irish people, | 
must be supplemented by other legislation, conceived in the same 
bold and liberal spirit, before the work of the legislator can be 
looked on as complete. And when nothing more remains for the 
legislator to do in the work of reconstruction, it will still be long | 
before the evils inherited from the past shall have been entirely 
obliterated, and Ireland will present to the world the aspect of a 
well-governed, prosperous, and happy community. 

We do not believe that self-rule, worthy of being so designated, 
could be granted to Ireland, without long and careful prepara- 
tion, save with real danger to ourselves; indeed, we do not 
believe that it could be so given without immediate results of a 
most disastrous kind to Ireland herself. And at the bottom of 
our apprehensions lies the fact that the social condition of the 
country is so abnormally bad that it is to be feared the concession 
of self-rule would plunge it at once into anarchy—a savage and 
internecine war of rival castes and rival creeds. While for that 
social condition we Englishmen are held, and, unhappily, to a 
great extent are, responsible. 

We can, however, only encounter this difficulty, like all others 
that present themselves, by patient consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, resolved to do justice to the fullest 
extent in our power, absolute justice being, as in nearly all 
human affairs, hopeless. We cannot unmake history, and make 
a tabula vasa of the past. We must take the situation as we 
find it, and if we shall be unable to set everything right, we cer- 
tainly may look with tolerable confidence to effecting great and 
durable improvement. But we shall do nothing right, if we suffer 
ourselves to be guided by mere abstract principles, however 
sacred we may hold them; for no immutable rules can apply to 
the continuously mutable course of human affairs. We acted on 
this maxim in framing the Irish Land Act, despite the clamour 
against us for disregarding the laws of political economy, the 
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clamourers losing sight of the fact that it was in a flagrant dis- 
regard of these laws that some of the worst evils which we had 
to legislate for originated—one of the enactments of the Penal 
Code absolutely prohibiting a landowner from granting a lease of 
land to a Popish tenant, on which he reserved a lower rent than 
two-thirds of the full, improved annual value ; and this at a time 
when seven-eighths of the agricultural class in three provinces in 
Ireland were Popish. And we may have similarly to disregard 
other ideas to which we cling with an almost superstitious attach- 
ment, before we shall have fully satisfied ourselves that we have 
done all that justice and political wisdom demand in regard to 
Ireland. Meanwhile, we shall do well to study, by the light of 
present events and of recent history, the character and aims of 
the Irish people, as all important to be known, in reference to 
the true solution of this Irish question. : 

The appearance of Sir C. Gavan-Duffy’s volume, “ Four Years 
of Irish History, 1845-1849,” is timely, in connection with this 
study ; though it is to be regretted that its publication did not 
follow sooner that of his “Young Ireland,” of which it is 
strictly a second volume. It takes up the story of the Young 
Ireland party, at the point to which the former brought it down— 
namely, the death of Thomas Davis—and continues it to its 
disastrous termination, in the dispersion, at Ballingarry, of the 
handful of men who raised the banner of insurrection, only to be 
instantly pulled down by a few constables of police; the capture, 
trial, and banishment of the foremost of the insurgents ; the self- 
exile of others; the imprisonment, under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, of all prominent members of the party 
until such time as Government believed they could be safely 
liberated ; and, in fact, the extinction of Young Ireland as a 
political factor in the Empire. The interest in all this would 
certainly have been stronger and more general, had the publica- 
tion of the second volume immediately followed that of the first. 
But, to the political thinker who wishes to study the events of 
the period, for a deeper purpose than mere amusement or pas- 
time, the delay is unimportant, and the instalment now presented 
comes at quite an opportune moment. For the delay, so far as 
it has been a cause of disappointment, Sir Charles Duffy assigns 
a quite sufficient reason—viz., “the quantity of new materials 
placed at his disposal during last year.” Yet it may, perhaps, 
be doubted if these materials have added so much as he imagines 
to the value of his work, which, we think, mainly depends, both 
for its interest and importance, on the ample store of knowledge 
of which he was himself possessed. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that Sir Charles Duffy’s primary object was to vindicate 
his former colleagues. “Of the period which I am now about 
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to describe,” he says, at the outset, “a fixed idea has got posses-- 


sion of the public mind—that certain immature politicians, of 
whom it is not clear, to critical persons, whether they were 
generous enthusiasts or only rash and contumacious youngsters, 
broke away from the veteran leader of the Irish people, set up 
a theory of physical force in opposition to his constitutional doc- 
trines, and, having unfortunately got the lead, led the country to 
disgrace and disaster.” And his own main object is to prove what 
he emphatically asserts, that “in all history there is no theory 
more fatally contradicted by the facts of the case when the facts 
come to be known.” 

Sir Charles Duffy’s previous volume, there can be no doubt, 
enlisted in behalf of Young Ireland the sympathies of a large 
class of readers, to whom little had previously been known of 
them, save that they had been at one period the followers of 
O'Connell, and, at a later period, rebels—perhaps even somewhat 
ungrateful rebels—against the authority of the great Tribune. 
Presented to the world, as they were by their historian, as a 
group of young men just entering on life, all distinguished by 
intellectual gifts worthy of notice, and some of them con- 
spicuous for the twofold endowments of oratory and poetry, 
further enhanced by wit of no common order, it was not possible 
that their career should fail to excite interest. And this personal 
interest in their story is fully kept up by the author in his pre- 
sent volume, in which he narrates the ruin of their hopes, the 
defeat of their plans, and the disappearance of not a few of 
them from the scene, not merely of politics, but of life. 

The matter of the present volume is, however, of greater value 
than was that of “ Young Ireland” to the political thinker. It 
will help to explain for him how it was that England gained so 
little by the seeming extinction of all the anti-English forces in 
Ireland by the events of 1848. Insurrection was crushed, and 
agitation had apparently died out; the one in the widow 
McCormac’s garden at Ballingarry, the other, unable to rally 
after the death of the great agitator in the city of palaces, by 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean. Yet a few years saw 
insurrection rear its head again, and a fiercer agitation, and in 
many respects more dangerous-than that of O’Connell, is hardly 
yet yielding to legislative remedies—some ameliorative, some 
coercive—which it has taxed all our statesmanship to devise. 
This book of Sir Charles Duffy will, we think, throw light on 
some of the reasons. 

Before the death of Davis—to whom the Young Ireland party 
looked up as their real leader—dissensions, as we have seen, had 
arisen between them and the older followers of O’Connell, and 
the tone taken on some occasions by the veteran chief sufti- 
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ciently indicated that he had grown somewhat impatient of the 
independent spirit of the younger men, and was ready to throw 
the weight of his authority into the scale against them. The 
death of their young and gifted leader, however, arrested the 
progress of the dissensions for a while. The event was the 
occasion of sincere and general sorrow ; nor is there any reason 
to suppose that O’Connell himself was untouched by the cutting 
off, in his prime, of a young politician whose love for Ireland it 
was impossible for him to doubt, and whose genius he could not 
but admire. But he, and those whose interests led them to 
embroil him, if possible, with Young Ireland, would naturally 
have taken into account the loss to his political associates of a 
man like Davis, while we have seen that the event was attended 
by the withdrawal from their working number, almost at the 
same moment, of some of the ablest members—Dillon, who was 
ordered to Madeira for his health, O’Hagan (the present Chief 
Commissioner of the Irish Land Court), and Pigot, to pursue 
their law studies in London, and MacNevin, away also because of 
illness, the earliest symptoms of an ailment that was to end 
fatally before long. Others of the: party also were out of 
town, though only temporarily ; and there was enough to cause 
anxiety, if not despondence, amid its ranks. But Duffy, 
on whom devolved the task of reorganizing the forces, found 
hope in the energy of his old allies, and was not long without 
new and unexpected, and, as it soon proved, powerful recruits. 
He says :— 

“It was admirable to note the zeal with which the remnant of the 
young men took up their task anew. McCarthy, Barry, and Mangan 
redoubled their exertions for the Nation. Hitherto they had only 
written verses, now they contributed critical papers of great interest. 
Even poor MacNevin, maimed and distracted by the pangs of a cruel 
disease, insisted on bearing his part in the experiment. And O’Gorman, 
Doheny, and Barry promised at the beginning of the new year—then 
close at hand—to resume their places in Conciliation Hall. But the 
greatest surprise to our watchful censors was the sudden irruption 
into national politics and national journalism of new men—men of 
whom, in some cases, they had never heard so much as the names. 
Thomas Francis Meagher, John Mitchel, Thomas Darcy M‘Gee, and 
Thomas Devin Reilly for the first time began to take an open part in 
public affairs in Ireland; and Thomas Wallis and John Fisher 
Murray a silent but_stringent interest.”* : 

At this critical juncture, December, 1845, the event which 


Young Ireland had long looked forward to with apprehension 
occurred. Sir Robert Peel resigned office, unable to get the 
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assent of his colleagues to an Anti-Corn Law Measure, which, 
fearful of a threatened famine in Ireland, he felt it necessary to 
pass, and Lord John Russell accepted the responsibility of forming 
an Administration. The young men never doubted that, in such 
a condition of things, O’Connell would, if it were possible, again 
put the Repeal question in abeyance, so as to make matters 
smooth for his Whig friends; and, if the attempt were made, 
they felt that it must be fought against @ outrance. 

Looking back, it is impossible to doubt that the great Tribune 
would have gladly hauled down his “Repeal” banner, and raised 
in its stead the safer flag of “ Justice to Ireland.” Whether he 
would have done so, were he twenty years a younger man, is 
another question. He honestly believed in Irish Nationality, 
and longed for the restoration of a Parliament in College Green. 
But he had come to feel that to that end Ireland never could be 
led by him ; the guidance of the people must pass to other hands, 
long before the goal could be reached, and would those other 
hands be trustworthy ? Would they lead the people to that goal, 
or to one widely different? There was more involved in this 
question than the good faith of the likely leaders ; there was, even 
in a higher degree, their discretion and their temper. Would 
they have the necessary prudence, the necessary patience? 
Possessing both, might they not lack the power of leadership, the 
control over men, without which all else would prove worse than 
useless? Might not the end of the struggle, with the noblest 
intentions on their part, be not the triumph and glory of ’82, but 
the ruin and disgrace of 98? 

If these ideas would, naturally enough, arise in O’Connell’s own 
mind, they would be certain of being enforced by all those who 
constituted his immediate entourage. John O’Connell, the son 
to whom he had the strongest personal attachment, aspired to, 
and, indeed, was destined by his father to inherit, the leadership of 
the popular cause, when death or infirmity should necessitate his 
laying it down; and both father and son must have felt that the 
ranks of Young Ireland contained at least a dozen men, with any 
one of whom the latter would have vainly struggled to hold his 
own, either at the desk or in the tribune. But he had a consi- 
derable hold on a class with whom his probable competitors did 
not stand altogether too well—the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
John O’Connell was not merely a steadfast believer in the faith 
he professed, but was, beyond doubt, a bigot, who, at heart, had 
little toleration for those more enlightened opinions which some of 
its most earnest votaries have not found incompatible with the 
strict tenets of Catholicism. The clergy, throughout the greater 
part of his career, had been instruments in the hands of the 
father ; the son was quite ready to be an instrument in the hands 
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of the clergy. Young Ireland, perhaps, thought they had already 
been made somewhat too prominent a factor in Irish politics, and 
would have preferred that the lay element should, to some extent, 
be substituted for the clerical, rather than that the clerical should 
be strengthened by any weakening of the lay. Many of the younger 
priests, in their honest zeal for the success of the National cause, 
took side with Young Ireland. But nearly all the Episcopacy 
and parochial clergy were on that of John O’Connell; and he 
might well have thought, looking to the influence which they had 
so long wielded, that, if a quarrel were precipitated with the party 
of the Nation, he would have an easy victory. 

A set of personal creatures of O’Connell’s—of whom, in Dublin, 
the majority were indeed very contemptible—also heartily desired 
the deposition of the Young Ireland group from any prominent 
position in the agitation—many who had contrived, in one way or 
another, to get “pickings” from the National treasury, becauge 
they knew the younger men to have a horror of all such proceed- 
ings; others, through mere jealousy of abilities that threw them 
utterly into the shade, and of high personal attributes, in contrast 
with which their own petty natures looked contemptible. In the 
country districts, moreover, a far better class of men, who had 
earned a local celebrity, fairly enough, as the recognized officers 
of the great Tribune in their respective districts, looked with 
jealousy on the new recruits, and would not have cared to see 
them subordinated to the “old guard” of not a few former agi- 
tations, of which “old guard” they, of course, considered them- 
selves to be very efficient members. 

And, after all, had this set of young men that had come to-be 
known as “ Young Ireland,” any real political following in the 
country? No doubt the Nation, to which most of them were 
contributors, and which might be regarded as their organ, was 
eagerly sought after, and much admired—by men, too, of very 
various opinions—for its vigorous prose and stirring verse; and 
some of these contributors, moreover, had made for themselves, 
on the platform, no inconsiderable repute as public speakers. 
But one clever journal is not a great power in politics; and the 
arena for the young orators might, by a dexterous cowp, be closed 
for them altogether. Where, then, could the youthful aspirants 
to political leadership find a place in which to air their eloquence? 
This idea seemed especially deserving of attention. Let some 
means be found te close Ccnciliation Hall to “ Young Ireland,” 
and it dwindled down at once to the staff of a weekly newspaper. 

The diminution, by various causes, to which we have already 
referred, of the party to be got rid of, and the desirableness of 
having the stage clear, so that O’Connell should find himself as 
little embarrassed as possible in playing into the hands of his 
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Whig friends, made it urgent to set to work speedily, which 
accordingly was done. Through manceuvres—some of them 
discreditable enough, but who would have looked to the Irish 
leader for scrupulous conduct, where a political end was to be 
served ?—by which suggestions were first thrown out, at the press 
and otherwise, that the young men were tainted with revolu- 
tionary and irreligious opinions, and a set of resolutions were 
eventually propounded, in Conciliation Hall, embodying the 
doctrine that no political amelioration could justify, in any pos- 
sible case, the shedding of one drop of human blood—the object 
desired was achieved ; and a formal secession of the party from 
the Repeal Association—not without a brilliant defence of its 
principles, especially in a celebrated oration of their youthful 
recruit, Meagher—left the O’Connellites free to work in their 
own fashion, still ostensibly, for a restoration of the Irish Legis- 
lature; but, indirectly, and far more zealously, in aid of Lord 
John Russell’s Ministry. Sir Charles Duffy gives the details in 
a manner certainly to interest the reader, as well as with thorough 
candour and fairness, but possibly at somewhat too much length, 
considering how much the question has lost even a historic in- 
terest. But we must bear in mind that with him the personal 
vindication of his old friends and allies was the primary object 
with which he has written. And it is not undesirable, in con- 
nection with present Irish politics, that we should be made to 
truly understand the precise manner of men they were. 

Young Ireland was reduced to a newspaper ; it had no longer 
a platform. The great Tribune rested from his work; went to 
Derrynane to recruit his forces, and left his dearly beloved son, 
John, to lead the country from Conciliation Hall. The popular 
rally round the Nation was surprising ; but in Ireland, above all 
places, to be able to address only the public eye, and to have no 
access to the public ear, is the gravest loss to a party. And now, 
especially, Young Ireland had men—one man pre-eminently in 
Thomas Francis Meagher—who could address the public ear with 
marvellous effect. But what popular party, what party seeking 
popular support, could dare, in Ireland, to found an associa- 
tion, in what could only be regarded as direct antagonism to 
O’Connell? Human hardihood could hardly venture on this. 
Young Ireland remained silent. But day after day the number of 
the Secessionists waxed stronger ; day after day new protests, and 
from known and respected men, moreover, reached Conciliation 
Hall, »gainst its treatment of the young men, against its sham 
accusations, against its crowning absurdity, the “abstract” Peace 
Resolutions. Mr. John O’Connell, the Deputy Tribune of the 
people, did not vouchsafe a reply ; and when a vigorous remon- 
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strance, representatively signed, was sent in from Dublin, had the 
audacious document “ kicked into the street.” 

All this plainly called for some move on the part of Young 
Ireland. Pressed on all sides to do so, they at last yielded, 
and called a meeting of their friends and sympathizers in “the 
historic Rotundo.” The success was magnificent. “There 
were,” says Sir Charles Duffy, “two thousand persons in the 
body of the building, and six hundred in the reserved seats; a 
few priests, a dozen or two professional men, but mostly artisans 
of a comfortable class, mercantile assistants, and the students 
of the schools of law and medicine. A great power had plainly 
sprung up at their call, in the very seat of O’Connell’s 
authority.” 

In reference to this first display of independent strength on the 
part of his friends, our author quotes “a man of genius, who was 
present, and who sent me his impressions later” :— 


“There, dressed as he always was, in solemn black, sat Dillon, 
calm, gentle, brave; his broad brow expanding with the enthusiasm 
that swelled within it, and his dark eye, half-concealing, half-emitting 
the fire of which it was a fountain, as he leaned forward to take note 
of that wonderful assembly. O’Gorman, handsome, graceful, dandi- 
fied; the soul of whim and humour; at one moment joking with a 
friend, at another, kindling with the enthusiasm of the scene. Doheny, 
rough, generous, bold; a son of the soil, slovenly in dress, red-haired 
and red-featured, but a true personification of the hopes, passions, and 
traditions of the people. Meagher, his indolent air replaced by alert- 
ness, and his tranquil face flushed with an unaccustomed hue, as he 
smiled at the unexpected fulfilment of his hopes. There was Barry, 
disciplined by travel and study, who had meditated on history on 
great historical fields, and debated politics with great politicians; who 
formed his opinions with such deliberation that to the crowd they 
seemed wanting in enthusiasm. And M‘Gee, imperfectly understood 
even by his competitors, but a man whose genius covered a wider field 
than any of that brilliant young group.”—p. 335. 


Two representative men were absent—Duffy, himself kept away 
by urgent business of the party, and John Mitchel by illness. 
Of those sketched in the above extract, Doheny only had reached 
middle life; the rest, except Dillon, who was perhaps three or 
four years over thirty, were below, some considerably below, that 
age, and some allowance might be made for them if, as they 
looked round the assembly that waited on their words, they felt 
a little vain of their position. But it seems only fair to them to 
say that no man was there who would not gladly resign his new 
leadership to see the whole Nationalist party rallied once again 
under the guidance of O’Connell. 
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This result was prevented by the persistent resolve of one man. 
Sir C. Duffy describes, on the authority of one who was present, 
how suggestions for an accommodation between the two sections 
of the Repeal party were made, and how it was thwarted :— 


“The next morning O’Connell sat in his study in Merrion Square, 
the daily papers before him; some friends, lay and clerical, around. 
He was depressed. ‘Don’t mind them, Mr. O’Connell,’ said one of 
his friends; ‘they are brainless boys. We will crush them.’ ‘Ah, 
no, no,’ said O'Connell; ‘they are a powerful party, and we must 
have them back.’ One of the friends was Sir Colman O’Loghlen. 
He seized O’Connell’s hand. ‘Commission me,’ said he, ‘to say that 
to Smith O’Brien.’ ‘I do,’ said O’Connell. ‘Be my ambassador. 
Tell him and his friends to come back on his own terms.’ At that 
moment John O'Connell entered. Hearing what had passed, he pro- 
tested it should not be, and the old man had not strength to oppose his 
best-beloved son.”—p. 338. 

Thus the separation became final. Perhaps it is not fair to 
accuse John O'Connell of mere selfishness in his conduct on the 
occasion, or throughout these transactions. He was a jealous, 
small-minded man, but doubtless with a sincere devotion to 
his father, and he might have regarded this group of youthful 
politicians as meditating the dethronement of the old ruler, to be 
followed by the abandonment, possibly the reversal, of all his old 
and cherished maxims of political action. There was, it may be, 
a good deal of real filial love, however short-sighted and erroneous, 
in the course he took. But he hopelessly wrecked the Repeal 
cause by preventing the suggested reconciliation. 

And now Young Ireland entered on a new phase of its history ; 
it founded an association to embrace the seceders from Concilia- 
tion Hall. On the 13th of January, 1847, the Irish Confederation 
held its first meeting ; its policy was simply to carry out efficiently 
and with vigour the objects of the Repeal Association as originally 
defined, and it was fully intended to keep the Confederates within 
the strict bounds of constitutional action. There was no money 
test of membership ; all subscriptions were to be voluntary, and 
it was announced that “the founders, if necessary, would bear all 
the cost of the movement.” Ten thousand members were en- 
rolled; “but the gentry only furnished a few stray volunteers, 
the bulk of the middle class stood apart, and the people, in their 
suffering and despair”—it was in the full horror of the famine 
period—“ scarcely knew what was going on.” “ But theyworked 
on steadily,” says Sir C. Duffy, “in the sure confidence of turning 
the minority of the nation, in the end, into an overwhelming 
majorit;. The mistake they made was to believe that this could 
be done at a bound. While O’Connell lived it was inevitable 
that a Jarge party should adhere to him, right or wrong. In fact, 
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the generation going out of existence and the generation coming 
in constituted this majority and minority. With one were 
authority and experience, with the other, faith and enthusiasm— 
forces sure to prevail in the end; but they are not the agents of 
a day, but of a generation.” 

On the 23rd of May the country was startled by the news of 
O’Connell’s death in Genoa, where he breathed his last on the 15th 
of that month. In Ireland the news was quite unexpected, for 
his return to public life, within a short time, had but recently 
been intimated as certain. The softening of the brain which had 
thus fatally ended, it was ascertained by the post-mortem examina- 
tion, had been for three years destroying his energies. The Con- 
federates felt genuinely the great Irishman’s loss, and, in the 
Nation and otherwise, generous tributes were offered by Young 
Ireland to his memory. But proposals to join in the funeral 
procession, and to go into solemn public mourning for the national 
bereavement, were rejected by his family, and the estrangement, 
between the two Repeal sections was only made more complete. 

The fearful state of Ireland, owing to famine and its attendant 
famine-fever, meanwhile occupied the minds of all Irishmen, 
not wholly deadened to public or private misery, to the exclusion 
of nearly every other topic. But the horrors of which they 
were daily and hourly witnesses, met, as they conceived, in an 
utterly inadequate manner by the Government, while a truly 
national one, on the other hand, would, they believed, have 
prevented most of the evils that befel the country, led the younger 
men to apply themselves more earnestly than ever to the disse- 
mination of the principles which they regarded as the great 
political panacea. Nevertheless, they seem to have steadily 
resisted all attempts made to draw them into any policy having 
for its object the elevation merely of one class of Irishmen at the 
expense of the rest. They desired to secure Nationality for the 
common benefit of all their countrymen, high and low; to 
re-establish an independent Irish nation, under the Sovereign of 
the British Empire, from which they desired no political sever- 
ance, save in the matter of legislating exclusively on Irish sub- 
jects, with an Irish Parliament, in which the aristocracy should 
possess its House of Peers, and the people their Representative 
Assembly. Political opinion amongst themselves was much 
diversified, and they sought to bind no man to any particular 
views, on what might be called party questions. These they 
were satisfied to relegate to the judgment of the country at 
large, when that country was in possession of the proper consti- 
tutional agencies by means of which to pronounce on them. 
From the gentry, indeed, who seemed still to regard themselves 
as an alien garrison, they met little encouragement ; but men 
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professing to know intimately the sentiments prevalent amongst 
that class constantly held out hopes of their being won over to 
the national faith, and the young men waited their accession 
with a patience that could hardly have been expected from the 
ardour of youth. 

But, after a time, worse difficulties than any which threatened 
from without began to embarrass the Confederation. It was 
menaced by internal dissension. While the great majority of the 
young men who led its councils sought to win over the gentry to 
the national cause, and to’still act within the Constitution, a sec- 
tion began to look to more violent means and more revolutionary 
ends; John Mitchel and Devin Reilly—who was almost a boy 
in years, but of undoubted ability—being the prominent person- 
ages amongst the latter. Before the close of 1847 this dissension 
led to Mitchel’s secession from the Confederation, and the estab- 
lishment, by him, of the United Irishman, “written with 
great directness and vigour, chiefly by himself and Reilly.” 
Meanwhile famine and fever were ravaging the land like two 

itiless demons, numbers whose wealth and independence 
placed them far above the reach of the former falling victims to 
the rival plague. Those who could, amongst the humbler class, 
were flying to the emigrant ships, as from a pest-house, for what 
proved too often a worse than doubtful refuge. For, from 
insufficient food, insufficient ventilation, insufficient clothing, 
with, in too many instances, the seeds of the fell disease that 
was scourging their country amongst them before they embarked, 
they either perished miserably on the ocean, or were landed, more 
like spectres than living men and women, to craw] into the first 
wretched shelter they could find, on a stranger soil, and there lie 
down and die. The concluding chapter of Sir C. Duffy’s second 
book paints a terrible picture of the period, and we may well 
imagine how the difficulties of the new political organization 
were enhanced by having to pursue its objects in the midst of 
such a moral chaos. 

But the crowning danger had not yet come. It was, how- 
ever, close at hand. And when it came, how full of hope was 
the vision to the sanguine young men whom it was, within a few 
brief months, to lure to ruin, shattering all their plans, dashing 
all their expectations, throwing, not censure merely, but ridicule 
on their names. The year 1848 opened as gloomily on 
Ireland as did nearly any in its eventful history; famine and 
fever had done their worst, half the land was depopulated, and 
now national bankruptcy threatened to ruin everything that 
remained. But one day came the news that King Louis Philippe 
had been dethroned, and was in flight, disguised, for England ; 
that with him royalty was again discarded in France, and that 
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a Republic had been installed as the Government of an emanci- 
pated nation! At this hour it is not easy to see how such 
tidings could have excited hopeful feelings in the breasts of any 
class of Irishmen, situated as Ireland then was; or how it could 
have suggested to men who, three months before, would have 
regarded the idea of an appeal to arms, in order to win Irish 
independence, as nothing short of madness, that the madness 
would be less, because a revolution had toppled over the French 
monarch’s throne! But, as we know, the revolutionary wave 
swept over continental Europe, and even in Great Britain the 
attitude of the Chartists became menacing enough to cause alarm 
to the authorities. The contagion had spread to the Irish shore. 
The Nation declared :— : 


“ Treland’s opportunity—thank God and France—has come at last! 
Its challenge rings in our ears like a call to battle, and warms our 
blood like wine We must answer, if we would not be slaves 
for ever. We must unite, we must act, we must leap all barriers but 
those which are Divine. If needs be, we must die, rather than let 
this providential hour pass over us unliberated.”—p. 537. 


So wrote Sir Charles Duffy on his own responsibility, the 
journal being his, and nearly all the leading Confederates absent 
from Dublin at the moment. “But, when they met,” he goes 
on to say :-— 


“They had to consider whether they would face revolution, not 
under some ideal conditions, or at some propitious era, but in the 
current year. They agreed that they stood pledged to fight for our 
national rights on any reasonable opportunity, and that with all Europe 
on fire for liberty the opportunity had come. The men who, a few 
weeks before, had fearlessly resisted anarchy, now, as fearlessly, em- 
braced revolution.”—p. 538. 


Our author proceeds :— 


“The chances of success, we knew, were not great, but they were 
too great to throw away, when they were the last resource of our race. 
At worst, we were persuaded that the position of a people who had 
fought for their just rights and failed would be better, then and there- 
after, than that of a people who had basely lain down and died.”— 
p. 540. 


Unfortunately, this view of the case came rather late; for 
during the whole previous year the people had lain down and 
died by the hundred thousand, and the majority perhaps of those 
who remained were in hardly a position to do aught else now. 
The Confederates did not, however, even yet resolve to attempt 
an immediate insurrection. “They determined to make a last 
effort to obtain a native Parliament by negotiation, with the un- 
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derstanding that they would prepare from that hour for the 
alternative.” When, however, a body of very young and enthu- 
siastic men come to this decision, we may well suppose that “the 
alternative” wouid be that most likely to occupy their thoughts, 
and to engage their energies. 


“ On Monday, the 19th of March, an open-air meeting was held near 
the North Wall, at which an address from the citizens of Dublin to 
the new Republic was adopted, and Richard O’Gorman and John 
Dillon were authorized to carry it to Paris.”—p. 564. 


The authorities seem to have actually anticipated an armed 
outbreak on the 17th—St. Patrick’s Day—and had made effec- 
tual dispositions to crush it. Now, they took another course, 
prosecuting Smith O’Brien and Meagher, for speeches made at 
the meeting just referred to, and Mitchel for articles in his news- 
paper. To show how much the movement in France had done 
to unite the Irish Nationalists in only four weeks, it is note- 
worthy that O’Connell’s sons—Maurice and John—appeared at 
the police office to offer themselves as sureties for O’Brien and 
Meagher. Other bail had, however, been previously arranged 
for and theirs was not made use of. 

When the deputation reached Paris, they found the new Re- 
public quite too beset with difficulties of its own—menaced by 
a Communist insurrection—-to give them any hope of aid in that 
quarter, and Lamartine’s answer to their address seemed cold 
and passionless, though to their ears it sounded somewhat less 
so than that afterwards officially printed in the Moniteurv. The 
deputation did not want active help from France, in arms or 
otherwise, but they believed, as did those who sent them, that a 
genuine expression of sympathy with their efforts for an inde- 
pendent national existence must be of great benefit to their cause. 
It hardly argued very cool political judgment, however, to expect 
this at such a moment. 

To the present generation much of what took place in this 
“year of revolution” may be read with both pleasure apd profit 
in Sir C. Duffy’s most interesting summary ; much, too, that will 
give to his friends so much excuse for their rashness and precipi- 
tancy, as can be found in the contagion of a spirit of resistance 
to oppression, which seemed to simultaneously animate nearly 
all the populations of Europe. 

In the middle of May took place the trials for sedition of 
O’Brien and Meagher, and doubtless to the dismay of the Govern- 
ment—for their legal guilt was indisputable—the juries in both 
cases disagreed. ‘Then, instead of going on with Mitchel’s case 
on the same charge, he was arrested anew under the Treason- 
Felony Act, just passed, and his trial was fixed for Saturday, 
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May 20. The extreme violence of his writings, it must be re- 
membered, left him without any sympathy, save amongst the 
lowest or most violent of even the Nationalist party. There was 
talk of attempting to rescue him, and a scrutiny was made into 
the condition of the Repeal “clubs” in the metropolis, with a 
view to ascertaining if such an event was possible, which resulted 
in its abandonment as entirely hopeless. The case against 
Mitchel was legally incontestable ; but a great appeal was made 
to the jury by the octogenarian counsel, Robert Holmes, the 
brother-in-law of Emmett, which (whatever effect it might have 
had on one indifferently chosen), was necessarily unavailing with 
the carefully packed dozen of men that, under the system of 
that day, filled the box. He was unhesitatingly convicted ; sen- 
tenced by the judge, Baron Lefroy, to twenty years’ transporta- 
tion; and a vessel of war being in wait for him in the bay, was 
within an hour of his sentence on his way to Spike Island, the 
convict depot at the Cove of Cork. 

Though hardly one of the Young Ireland leaders held opinions 
nearly as extreme as those of Mitchel, and though to combat 
these opinions had been for some-time previously their most 
arduous work, yet his conviction and transportation precipitated 
them into that course that so swiftly hurried them to ruin. “To 
the popular mind,” as Sir C. Duffy writes, “ Mitchel seemed the 
embodiment of the revolution. He alone had demanded an in- 
stant conflict, and struck authority in the face with words more 
offensive than blows.” This being so, how was it possible that 
he should be seized and hurried into exile, and that no step 
should be taken in consequence? And what step could be taken 
but one that must hurry those taking it into direct and violent 
conflict with the authorities of the State? A young priest, full, 
as it seemed, of reckless patriotism, and of a daring which was 
ready to leap any obstacle in the path of freedom, but whom a 
few weeks were to exhibit as shrinking from all contact with the 
men whom he urged to the wildest action—Father Kenyon— 
made the first move. He insisted on immediate steps being 
taken to organize an insurrectionary movement. A conference 
was held between the moderate and the extreme section of the 
Confederates ; and 


“then and there, for the first time, measures were taken to obtain 
money, arms, and officers from abroad, to make a diversion in England, 
and procure the co-operation of the Irish residents there, and to prepare 
particular local men to expect the event.”—p. 608. 


Throughout the chapter from which we cite this last passage, 
we have details of what was done to prepare for an outbreak, 
and beyond the sending of agents to America to collect arms and 
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money, and procure the personal aid of some men competent to act 
as military leaders, or organizers, nothing practical seems to have 
been attempted. Meagher and Doheny, who went to “ organize” 
in the provinces, were arrested on charges of sedition. Negotia- 
tions took place with the Old Ireland Section of Repealers, which 
came to nothing in the end. Smith O’Brien, who proceeded to 
sound the state of feeling in Cork and Kerry, met at the former 
place “ ten thousand Confederates, as capable of effectual action as 
any troops in the Queen’s service, and ten thousand other able- 
bodied men, who promised to co-operate with them.” We believe 
we are within the mark in saying that, of the twenty thousand, 
twenty never actually took the field. Reports from other dis- 
tricts declared the feeling to be wide-spread. The clubs “had 
multiplied rapidly during the last month, and now numbered a 
hundred and fifty, representing nearly fifty thousand men.” 
Duffy, Martin, Doheny, and M‘Gee, meanwhile, were arrested, 
too. And Government, in pursuance of its extraordinary powers, 
issued proclamations calling on all persons having arms in pro- 
claimed districts— Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda, being 
immediately brought within the operation of the law—to sur- 
render them, or to pay the penalty. The suppression of the 
clubs was resolved upon also; every hour, in short, was driving 
the insurrectionary party to their last remaining chance—actual 
revolt. The next chapter opens with the ominous sentence: 
“‘ The measures of the conspirators were taken three months too 
late!” Three months! Had ten times three months been 
given to them, the result would have been only more disastrous. 
Many more men might have taken the field, some bold and 
desperate, if hopeless, valour might have been exhibited by the 
insurgents; but their defeat would have been no less crushing 
than it was, and the misery entailed by the struggle would have 
been infinitely worse. 

But Government now took the decisive step, which left to its 
opponents no choice, but that between instant submission and 
instant resistance. i 


“The Freeman’s Journal received a telegram announcing that Lord 
John Russell had carried through the House of Commons, without 
resistance, a Bill to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. It 
would be law on Monday, and the popular leaders might be committed 
to prison, and kept there at pleasure, without indictment or trial.”— 
p- 641. ' 


Driven into this corner, the few leaders of the party in 
Dublin, who were not shut within prison walls, did perhaps the 
only thing to be expected from honourable men in the circum- 
stances. Dillon declared “submission to arrest would be con- 
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strued as an abandonment of the cause; flight or concealment 
was out of the question. He suggested that they should imme- 
diately join O’Brien,” who at the moment was in the country, 
as was O’Gorman too. With the former they could take counsel 
as to their best way to begin. A brief chapter—some fifty pages 
—narrates the story of the few days that elapsed between that 
date and the bitter end of all their hopes and aspirations. At 
every point they found themselves baffled. Here there was 
apathy, there enthusiasm, but utter want of preparation. For 
leadership in such an hour, moreover, Smith O’Brien was wholly 
unfitted; and he had entirely miscalculated events :— 


‘Tt is certain he expected the rising, when a signal was given, would 
be simultaneous and nearly universal. And he could scarcely have 
divested. himself of the feeling of a native prince, who was summoning 
his obedient clans to battle Such a rising as took place in La 
Vendée, where every chateau sent out its lord, followed by his sons 
and retainers, to fight for the good cause, O’Brien would have led 
with chivalrous courage; but he expected and exacted from peasants 
an initiative, and sacrifices, which they had never been trained to 
make, and of which they were wholly incapable.”—p. 646. 


An incident suffices to show his incapacity for the position he 
held. It took place at Mullinahone Police Barrack :— 


“Tt was occupied by a sergeant and six men, whom he called upon 
to submit, and deliver up their arms. ‘Oh! Sir,’ said the sergeant, 
‘if we give in to three or four men we’ll be disgraced for ever. Bring 
a force and we'll submit.’ He agreed to furnish this solace to their 
honour; but when he retired for the purpose, the constables fled pre- 
cipitately to a stronger station.”—p. 662. 


The Rev. P. Fitzgerald, in his “Personal Recollections” 
(quoted in a note on the same page), says :— 


“Those who went to meet him at Mullinahone remained the whole 
day in the streets without food or shelter. Some bread was distributed 
to them at his own expense, and they were told that in future they 
would have to procure provisions for themselves, as he had no means 
of doing so, and did not mean to offer violence to any one’s person or 
property.” 

“This announcement,” adds the writer, “gave a death-blow 
to the entire movement!” Well it might, in a land in which 
at the moment the lower classes were perishing daily by the 
thousand of actual famine ! 


“ At the head of about 500 men they marched into Ballingarry, 
where they were joined by M‘Manus and O’Mahony But by 
this time several of the local priests advised the people that they were 
rushing on ruin, and the number of their adherents diminished till it 
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scarcely reached fifty. One of the party has described O’Brien 
sitting down on a bank, while silent tears of shame and despair ran 
down his cheeks, because the people had let the warning of a young 
man fresh from college outweigh his years of service and sacrifice.”— 
p. 663. 

And yet the young priests were in the right, and only did their 
duty. There were, indeed, some men of their order for whom 
there is no excuse, some who stimulated the young insurgent 
leaders on to their ruin, going so far as to join in enterprises 
involving the full guilt of treasonable conspiracy, and who shame- 
fully denied even a night’s shelter to them when wandering as 
refugees after all was over. 

That time was now very near at hand. A few days brought 
round the attack on the constabulary at Ballingarry, made suffi- 
ciently notorious at the time by the poor scribblers who could 
not sufficiently ridicule the “ cabbage-garden rebellion”—as if the 
valour of a Leonidas needed any wider field for its dispiay. 
The truth is that the house of the widow M‘Cormac, in which 
the “force” had taken shelter, was a very strongly built stone 
residence, its defenders numbering some forty men, well armed 
and disciplined, with abundant ammunition ; while the attacking 
party, led by O’Brien, are s:ated to have been “ twenty-two men 
with guns and pistols, about as many with pikes and pitchforks, 
and seventy or eighty men and women armed with stones.” The 
stock of ammunition, too, was so small that it was exhausted in 
afew rounds. It would be idle to give any detail of the con- 
flict. O’Brien, and the other leaders, it is clear, showed deter- 
mined bravery ; indeed, if he is to be blamed at all, it is for 
foolhardy disregard of life. It was with difficulty that his 
comrades forced him from the place, when plainly nothing could 
be effected. ‘He declared he would never leave the spot ; that 
‘an O’Brien never turned his back on an enemy, ... . and 
in fact became desperately, determined, and stood in the midst 
of the fire without any purpose.” A little after they got him off 
the ground, they met a mounted policeman whose horse they 
seized, and made O’Brien mount it, on which he rode to the 
place to which his scattered band had retreated. A priest was 
exhorting them to return to their homes, and give up their mad 
enterprise. And O’Brien, finding it hopeless to rally them, by 
the advice of his friends rode off, still hoping to excite a better 
spirit elsewhere. The rest saw no further chance for that time. 

It is due to Englishmen to say that, even at the time of this 
pitiable collapse, and the ridicule with which it was sought to 
cover the actors in the scene, some organs of English opinion, 
in a manful spirit, did full justice to the motives and the courage 
of the insurrectionary leaders. Ina note (p. 647), Sir C. Duffy 
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gives an extract from the Morning Chronicle,which then held 
a high place in metropolitan journalism, penned in this spirit :— 


“The Confederation ran a career, brief, indeed, but not undis- 
tinguished by the display of talent, eloquence, vigour, and determina- 
tion of no common order. It fell because its tone was pitched too high 
for ‘chronic agitation,’ and because, in the Irish people, there was 
nothing like the material for a successful rebellion against British 
power. But at least it fell with a crash; its champions did their very 
best to carry all their professed designs into execution, and were 
themselves the first, if not the only, victims of their treasonable 
rashness. They were most criminal and most foolish; but they were 
neither mean, nor false, nor cowardly. To do them justice we will 
say that the world saw no shrinking in their ranks; there was not a 
conspicuous man among the Young Ireland party who did not de- 
liberately set his life upon the cast, and throw for a successful revolution 
or the gallows.” 


One thing quite unaccountable about this movement must 
strike every one who reads the narrative of Sir C. Duffy— 
namely, that not a single step of real preparation seems to have 
preceded the rising—such as it was. Everything was left to 
chance; even with the men most prominent as Young Ireland 
leaders, in different parts of Ireland, there seems to have been 
no communication whatsoever. Why was the flag of revolt un- 
furled at Ballingarry? Plainly by mere accident, and not as 
the result of any design. The spot was one where there were 
neither men nor arms, neither ammunition nor enthusiasm. 
Yet it was there the die was cast that was to decide the destinies 
of anation. And not a blow virtually was struck elsewhere, 
although, throughout the country, arrests were being made of 
prominent men of the party under the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act. Let us take the case of Cork, which was a great 
centre of the club organization especially. Smith O’Brien, only 
some three weeks before Ballingarry, had met there, aswe already 
taentioned, “ ten thousand Confederates, as capable of effectual 
action as any troops in the Queen’s service, and ten thousand 
able-bodied men, who promised to co-operate with them.” Yet 
on the 2nd of August, five prominent members of the party, 
including Barry and Lane, both belonging to its Executive 
Council, were arrested and lodged in gaol there ; while, from first 
to last, the county of Cork—the largest in Ireland—and its chief 
city, with some ninety thousand inhabitants, remained perfectly 
tranquil! It is not possible that, with any proper understand- 
ing amongst the leaders, some decent proportion of the large 
number counted on by O’Brien would not have thrown themselves 
into the insurrection. 

But, with the best preparation possible, the result, as we have 
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already indicated, would only have been more disastrous. One 
of the men who went through the movement wrote thus his 
judgment on it to Sir C. Duffy :— 


“The people did not want to fight; they were dissatisfied, but not 
stirred by that noble rage which impels men to face great odds, and 
prefers even death to a life of misery and degradation. They had 
been taught only the efficacy of meetings, processions, and eloquent 
harangues. They had heard the might of the people threatened s 
often, without any result, that they looked with astonishment at men 
who invited them to face the ordeal of civil war, then and there, 
Moreover, they were very ignorant on the subject of politics. The 
horizon of their thoughts was bounded by the parish in which they 
lived, or, at best, by the county, and an Irish Nation was a phrase to 
which no real meaning was attached.”—p. 690. 


A few pages tell the pitiable story of what took place between 
Ballingarry and the State trials, at Clonmel, for high treason, 
of O’Brien, M‘Manus, O’Donohue and Meagher, all of whom 
were found guilty and sentenced to death. But the sentences 
were, by a special Act of Parliament, commuted to transportation 
for life—the prisoners, whose assent was necessary, refusing to 
accept the commutation. In Dubiin, John Martin was convicted 


of treason-felony ; so was 0’ Doherty, on a third trial on the 30th 
of October. Williams was also tried, but acquitted, as is curiously 
detailed, by the friendly management of the Sub-Sheriff, through 
regard for his father, Count D’Alton. At last came Duffys 
own trial—on a fourth indictment, for the same offence—and 
after ten months’ imprisonment, of the most harassing character. 
At midnight, on Good Friday, 1849, he was called into court to 
hear the verdict of the jury, who had just entered their box. 
In reply to the usual question, they replied—to the universal 
astonishment—that they could not agree ; they were divided half 
and half. Locked up for the night, {morning had brought no 
change in the situation, and they were discharged without 4 
verdict. It was now clear that his conviction was, impossible, 
and he says himself—‘ The Attorney-General precipitately 
consented to admit me to bail, to avoid the shame of an acquittal; 
and so I saw the daylight again.” He inveighs strongly against 
the Lord Lieutenant—Lord Clarendon—for having, as he seems 
fully satisfied, hunted him down, with bitter personal malignity, 
and he certainly underwent a long and cruel ordeal of imprisot- 
ment. He also points out, as he did in his previous volume, the 
utterly unscrupulous way in which jury-lists and jurors’-books 
were, at that day, manipulated to serve the purposes of the Crown. 
That it was so there can be no doubt; and the fact may be 


acknowledged, with shame and compunction, without giving any J 
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encouragement to allegations of like misconduct, made at the 
present time, by unscrupulous and lying panderers to crime, 
against officials who have, indeed, successfully hunted it down 
at imminent danger to themselves, but by no agencies which were 
not fair and honourable. 

After waadering through Ireland, in various directions, for 
several days, as narrated in Sir C. Duffy’s volume, Dillon, 
O'Gorman, Doheny, P. J. Smyth, and some others, got away, 
disguised, from different Irish ports; also M‘Gee from Scotland, 
whither he had gone, before Ballingarry, with the idea of seizing, 
with the help of some Confederates there, a steamer, to make a 
diversion on the west coast of Ireland. 

By an amuesty granted by Government in 1854, the members 
of the party in exile were permitted to return to the United 
Kingdom. 

Of the men who held conspicuous position in the Young 
Ireland group, there now, we believe, survive only six—Sir C. 
Duffy, who held the post of Prime Minister of the colony of 
Victoria with great distinction; Richard O’Gorman, one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court of the State of New York ; John 
O'Hagan, Chief Commissioner of the Irish Land Court; P. J. 
Smyth, M.P. for Tipperary County, who has made so distin- 
guished a reputation as a Parliamentary orator ; M. J. Barry, who 
openly abandoned Irish Nationalist opinions after “48, and became 
an earnest advocate for turning the existing relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland to the best account. He held the 
office of a Divisional Magistrate of Police for Dublin; but re- 
signed it after a brief tenure. Lastly, Denny Lane, who has con- 
tinued to reside in Cork, his native city, since the events of 1848. 

The fate of others is told in the volume now before us. 
Meagher, at the close of the American civil war, in which 
he commanded with intrepidity the Irish Brigade, going, as 
Acting-Governor of the Territory of Montana, in July 1867, 
stumbled, in a dark night, over a coil of rope, fell into the swollen 
Mississippi, and was lost. M‘Gee, who also repudiated any 
further efforts for Repeal of the Union, became a member of 
the Canadian Government, “and was universally recognized as 
a gifted and original statesman.” He denounced energetically 
the Fenian invasion of Canada, and “was foully murdered, 
doubtless by some scoundrel of his own race.” Dillon joined 
O’Gorman in New York, and was practising with great promise of 
success at the bar, when his health compelled him to avail himself 
of the amnesty and return to Ireland, where he again resumed his 
profession. But he did not live long. He soon took a very 
prominent place in public affairs, entered Parliament in 1866, 
where his high qualities made him esteemed by men of all parties, 
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and closed in middle life what must otherwise have been a career 
ofeminence. Mitchel became a journalist in the United States, 
where he showed high ability, combined with singular inconsis- 
tencies of opinion. He was a warm advocate of the Southem 
States in the civil war. He died member for Tipperary, in 1874. 
Martin also entered the House of Commons, where he was much 
respected by men of every shade of opinion. He continued true 
to his original convictions, and to his death advocated the resto- 
ration of the Irish Parliament. One very ardent and enthusiastic 
man remains to be mentioned, for whose proceedings Sir C. 
Duffy, without naming him, feels it necessary to make an apology 
—John Pigot—eldest son of the late Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. At the last moment, before the cata- 
strophe of 1848, the earnest appealing of his father and family 
persuaded him, with bitter reluctance, to leave home for India, 
instead of sharing the fortunes of his old comrades and friends. 
There he was most successful at the bar, and, after a few years, 
came back, in broken health, but having realized considerable 
means, to the country for which he would have readily given his 
life. He soon laid it down on the old familiar soil, and his 
is the last name we have to mention of the Young Ireland 
group. 

There is something truly frank and manly in the sad confes- 
sion which Sir C. Dutfy makes at the close of his most interesting 
narrative :— 


“‘ The Young Irelanders for the most part ended as they began. .... 
With rare exceptions they lived and died in their original convictions. 
We can now perceive that their first work was their wisest and their 
best, and that Irish Nationality would Lave fared better if there had 
never been a French Revolution of 1848. That transaction arrested 
a work which was a necessary preliminary to social or political inde- 
pendence: the education of a people long depressed by poverty or in- 
justice, in fair play, public spirit, and manliness. All that had been 
accomplished up to that time was swallowed up by famine, emigration, 
and unsuccessful insurrection. And if the Irish race, instead of being 
Anglicised or Americanised, are to be developed in harmony with 
their nature, it is a work which is to be begun anew by another 
generation.” —p. 779, 


Only in these sentences can we detect, throughout his bulky 
volume, anything from which to gather the author’s opinions 
respecting present political movements in the country with 
whose affairs he has been so identified. All direct reference to 
existing Irish agitation he seems to have studiously withheld. 
But much may be deduced from the above paragraph. Plainly 
enough, the “ Americanizing” any more than the “ Anglicizing’ 
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of the Irish race is not a work of which he desires the accom- 
plishment ; it is not a development “in harmony with their 
nature,” which he as plainly regards as the true development 
by which they are to be regenerated. Of such a development 
he sees in existing circumstances no sign. Far from it—“ it is a 
work to be begun anew by another generation.” Such is the 
deliberate judgment of Sir C. Duffy—a man whose opinion on 
such a theme is worth something surely. 

It would be difficult, indeed, for one of the Young Ireland 
party to look otherwise than with sorrow and humiliation on the 
organization that, under the nominal leadership of Mr. Charles 
Stuart Parnell, now affects the guidance of Irish popular politics. 
We say the “nominal leadership,” for Mr. Parnell, seemingly, 
has no policy of his own, but is ready to identify himself 
with that of any man, or set .of men, who profess to be 
Parnellites. He reminds one of the French deputy who said 
that a certain section of the Chamber were the greatest fools and 
scoundrels to be found anywhere ; but added, “I must follow the 
canaille, for I am their leader.” He gave the sanction of his 
name and authority to the “ No Rent”- manifesto of Mr. Davitt, 
the cause of more murders and outrage of all kinds in Ireland 
than any one act, perhaps, ever done by a public man. Yet 
he coolly told his constituents at Cork that he never believed 
the farmers would act on the system of refusing to pay rent! 
Would he also declare that he anticipated from his mani- 
festo none of the crime or disorder to which it led? He 
stated in the House of Commons, in the debate on the Address, 
that there was no paper he read less, or differed from more, than 
the Irish World ; yet, when its exertions were filling the coffers 
of the Land League, he contrived to remain discreetly silent on 
this score, and availed himself to the full of its alliance and 
support. If he has not sought as zealously as some of his party 
to turn the public sympathy in favour of murderers, by con- 
tending that they were tried unfairly and innocently hanged, he 
has done his best to overwhelm with odium the high-hearted 
men who, at imminent danger to themselves, have arrested the 
anarchy which he and his allies had sent to riot through the land. 
Finally, when, but the other day, every man of common humanity 
was shocked by the discovery of a deliberate project to effect 
wholesale murder and destruction by means of explosives, in 
the heart of our great cities, and a large section of his associates 
in America avowed themselves favourable to the diabolical 
scheme, he not only refrained from all discouragement of it, but 
mildly suggested to his somewhat too ardent sympathizers to 
adopt “a platform” on which he could work in common with 
them! Those who have read the foregoing pages may easily 
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imagine how abhorrent the political action of such a man must be 
to a patriot of the Young Ireland school—a school that sternly 
repudiated wrong-doing because good might come of it; that 
boldly denounced the wholesale refusal of rent; that waged 
relentless war on all kinds of violence and outrage, and that 
might, not irreverently, address the Deity in the language of one 
of their number— 


“God of vengeance smite us, 
With thy shaft sublime, 
If one bond unite us 
Forged in fraud or crime.” 


And all the calculated reticence of Mr. Parnell and his disciples 
did not prevent the one Parliamentary survivor of that school, 
when crime and outrage were at their height in Ireland, from 
indignantly denouncing in a public letter to a section of his 
constituency, the organization that incited to, and encouraged 
that crime and outrage, as a “league of hell.” 

When, indeed, we consider the social and political aspect of 
Treland at the present day, and look to the character of the men 
who seem to have most influence in its affairs, we may well 
deplore—far more on account of that country and its population 
than our own—that the work in which Sir Charles Duffy and 
his colleagues were engaged, when the French Revolution of 1848 
occurred, to excite their blocd and drive them into a wild and 
unpremeditated revolt against British power, was not suffered to 
pursue its course. That work, he tells us, was “the educa- 
tion of a people long depressed by poverty or injustice, in fair- 
play, public spirit and manliness,” as ‘“‘a necessary preliminary 
to social or political independence.” And the teachers had given 
ample evidence of their fitness for the task they had set them- 
selves; ample evidence, moreover, that they would carry it 
through with zeal, energy and perseverance. Had the oppor- 
tunity not been lost, we might now, instead of finding ourselves 
engaged in the attempt to bring hack Irish society from a state 
of chaos to something like moral order, be far advanéed in har- 
monizing all the institutions of the country at once with the 
ee of its people and the well-being of the Empire at 
arge. 





Art. 1V.—Cuassic Conceptions oF HEAVEN AND HELL. 


i er literary idler has almost endless resources in turning over 

the pages of Greek and Latin writers, so varied are the 
lines of thought they open, so full of suggestion are they to the 
speculative mind. Besides those privileged with the possession 
of scholarship, there are in these days vast numbers of readers 
who familiarize themselves with the literature of Greece and 
Rome, either by means of translations alone, or by such know- 
ledge of the classic languages as they have been industrious 
enough to obtain in moments of leisure. Alike the lover of 
literature and the student of antique manners and habits of 
thought wil! be amply repaid for almost any amount of time 
thus expended. If they possess enough Latin and Greek to read 
such authors as Xenophon, Euripides, Ovid and Lucan, in the 
original, their enjoyment and powers of appreciation will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Interesting as are the pictures of life and society portrayed for us 
by such writers as these, perhaps a deeper interest still attaches 
itself to all they give us in the shape of intellectual delineation, 
the presentment of the Greek and Roman, not considered as a 
citizen and man of action but as a being largely endowed with 
thought and aspiration. A clear portrait of the Attic or Roman 
citizen is second only in interest to that introspective portraiture 
which shows us how he stood with regard to the gravest problems 
which can occupy the human mind. Where did he seek consola- 
tion for the ills inflicted by death? Had he any looking 
forward beyond the grave? What notions, if any, did he enter- 
tain of a life hereafter, and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments—in other words, of Heaven and Hell ? 

Scattered throughout the pages of both poets and prose-writers, 
from the dawn of Greek and Latin literature until its close, are 
to be found countless passages on this subject, all full of interest 
and instruction, and some of great poetic beauty. The object 
of this little paper has been to collect the most striking, 
giving in each case translations only of the original, mostly by 
accepted writers. We have not attempted a critical analysis of 
this phase of thought, nor a historical survey of the theories 
to which it gave rise, in the minds of the cultured Greek and 
Roman. The reader having the citations before him must read 
between the lines, and even if disinclined to follow this interest- 
ing inquiry any further will hardly feel that he has wasted his 
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time. Thus much can be vouched for a paper which is merely 
aleaf taken from an author's commonplace-book and has no 
higher pretensions. 

We will begin our survey with the Hades of Homer, so gloomily 
depicted in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, and which should 
be compared with the descent of AEneas into the Underworld, 
given by Virgil (Book vi.), noticed Jater on. To Homer, the 
real man was the body, given to dogs and vultures, not 
the shadowy «éwAov which remained after death. His in- 
habitants of Hades are empty shades, mindless, bloodless, 
almost voiceless, whom potions of blood alone can _ restore 
to transient and partial vitality. Thus the mother of Tire- 
sias, the seer, does not recognize her son, nor can Tiresias 
prophesy, till they have drunk blood.* Well might Achilles 
declare that he would rather serve the poorest cultivator of the 
soil as a day-labourer than rule such dominions as these! 
Odysseus being then the guest of Circe, was thus guided by her to 
the dwellings of the dead. “Seek no guide, only raise the mast of 
thy ship and spread the white sails, and sit in peace. So shall 
the north-wind bear thee to the place on the ocean’s shore where 
ure the groves of Persephone, and tall poplars and willows 
There thou must anchor thy ship, and after that thou must go 
alone.” Having followed these instructions and made the neces- 
sary sacrifices to Pluto, Odysseus finds himself on the threshold of 
these dread regions, where a strange and awful scene meets his 
eyes. Here are old men and maidens, youths and heroes in 
their prime, little children and babes, all huddled together in 
crowds, the phantoms of their former selves. First of all his 
friend E)penor approaches him, to whom he puts the query, 
how arrived he thither? Then Elpenor answered him, telling 
how he had died, and said : “ Now, as thou will go back, I know, 
to the island of Circe, suffer me not to remain unburied ; but 
make above me a mound of earth, for men and after-time to see, 
and put upon it my oar with which I was wont to row whilst 
yet I lived.” These things Odysseus promised to, do ; after- 
wards came the spirit of Tiresias, who having drunk blood was 
enabled to prophesy, and foretold Odysseus all that should 
befall him on reaching his home. Next he met his mother, who, 
immediately after drinking a potion of blood, recognized her 
son. Much conversation ensued between them, and he obtained 





* The nearest parallel to the bloodthirstiness of the spirits in the “ Odyssey,” 
is to be found in the narrative of some magical doings in Satire Vil. 
Horace. ‘The notion seems common to the Mosaic prohibition of blood for 
food, ‘‘ For the blood is the life.’ ‘The dead,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“seem all alive in the human Hades of Homer, yet cannot well speak, pro- 
phesy or know the living, except they drink blood, which is the life of man.”’— 
Urn Burial, 
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tidings of Ithaca. Many others he saw, wives and daughters of 
heroes, looking with longing eyes on the “blood which is life.” 
Soon he met Agamemnon, who told how Agisthus with Clytem- 
nestra his wicked wife had slain him in his palace immediately 
after arriving from Troy. Fain would the king have obtained 
tidings of his son Orestes, but Odysseus had none to give him. 
Then came the spirit of Achilles, and to him Odysseus was 
enabled to give consolation, telling him how bravely and wisely 
his son Neoptolemus had borne himself in Troy; also he saw 
the spirit of Ajax’s son, Telamon, but Ajax refused to speak to 
him on account of his wrath concerning the arms of Achilles, 
which had been awarded to another. 

In the fourth book of the Odyssey occurs a description of 
the Elysium Isles, promised to Menelaus : 

“Not to thee, oh! godlike Menelaus, is destined the suffering of 
death and doom in horse-abounding Argos, but the gods shall lead 
thee to the ends of the earth, to the Elysian fields, where the dark 
hero Rhadamanthus dwells, and men live without care in total bliss, 
Never is seen there snow, nor winter-storm, nor rain-tempests, but ever 
wafts softly the light breathing west wind, which ocean sends for the 
refreshment of mankind.” 

Doubtless the Laureate had this passage in his mind when he 
makes King Arthur thus describe the island valley of Avalon : — 


“* Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor sea-wind blows loudly ; but it lies, 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns, 
And breezy hollows crowned with summer sea,” 


Between the description in the Odyssey and Virgil’s celebrated 
picture of Hades, occurs a vast interval, rich in intellectual crea- 
tiveness. We find countless variations on the twin theme, 
Heaven and Hell, Elysium and Hades, and from these we will 
select a few of the most striking. 

Hesiod thus sings of some vague region destined to receive the 
souls of just men made perfect in his Works and Days. We 
give a very fair, old-fashioned translation :— 


‘“‘ These on earth’s utmost range the gods assigned, 
A life, a seat, distinct from human kind ; 
Beside the deepening whirlpools of the main, . 
In the blest isles where Saturn has his reign. 

“ Apart from heaven’s immortals, calm they share 
A rest unsullied by the clouds of care, 
And yearly thrice with sweet luxuriance crowned, 
Springs the ripe harvest from the teeming ground.” 


In another passage he thus prefigures “darksome Tartarus, 


the abode of the wicked— 
(Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]—New Sentes, Vol. LXIV. No. I. G 
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“ A drear and ghastly wilderness, abhorred, 
E’en by the gods; a vast vacuity ; that portal entered once, 
But him the whirls of vexing hurricanes 
Toss to and fro. E’en by immortals loathed 
This prodigy of horrors 
Sons of gloomy night 
There hold their habitation, death and sleep. 
Dread deities, nor them the shining sun 
E’er with his beam contemplates, when he climbs 
The cope of heaven, or when from heaven descends.” 


The passage is too long to give entire. Gloom is here piled on 
gloom, horror on horror, recalling the fifth canto of Dante’s 
Inferno, and the second book of Paradise Lost. Whilst the 
Heaven as well as the Hell, Elysium and Tartarus, of these 
ancient writers, were terrestrial, their local habitation varied not a 
little. 

Perhaps there is no more beautiful expression of the Greek 
poet’s faith in the immortality of “just men made perfect” than 
the following fragment from an unknown writer, translated by 
Dean Milman :— 


“To them the sun in radiant might, 
Lights up the subterranean night, 
In meads empurpled o0’er with roses, 
They take their calm suburban ease. 
While over them the fragrant shade reposes, 
Where golden fruits weigh down the loaded trees, 
Some in the chariot’s rapid flight, 
Some with the dice indulge in the harp’s soft delight. 
And still luxuriant all around, 
The universal plenty blooms, 
And over all the holy ground 
Float evermore the incense-fumes ; 
Where from the altars of the gods arise 
The far-seen fires of constant sacrifice.” 


Sentiments as poetic as these abound in Greek lyric poetry 
but it is rare to find them so exquisitely rendered into English. 
In the same volume are some deeply interesting fragments from 
Empedokles bearing on this subject. He thus describes the fate 
of the wicked :— 


“These to the sea the indignant heavens shall cast, 
The seas to earth repel and earth in haste, 
Back to the unwearied sun and rolling heaven, 
By each received, from each in hatred driven.” 


Whilst the happy lot assigned to the blessed is thus depicted :— 
wets CBS) 
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‘* But bards and seers and leeches first and best, 
Here in their fellow-mortals’ reverence blest, 
To them at once expand the high abodes, 
Heaven owns and welcomes the ascending gods, 
There at the immortal banquets still to be, 
From human grief and fate for ever free.” 


Pindar, in his second Olympic ode, describes the Elysian 
and Tartarean abodes in language which recalls the Hebrew 
writer:—‘ The path of the just is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness.” Pindar follows the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and of a stage of 
purgatories through which they must pass before reaching the 
islands of the blest :— 


‘In the sad regions of infernal night, 
The fierce, impracticable, churlish mind, 
Avenging gods and penal woes shail find.” 
Whilst— 
‘They whose spirit thrice refined 
Kach arduous contest could endure, 
And keep the firm and perfect mind 
From all contagion pure. 
Along the stated path of yore, 
To Saturn’s royal courts above, 
Have trod the heavenly way, 
Where round the islands of the blest 
The ocean breezes play. 
There golden flowerets ever blow, 
Some springing from earth’s verdant breast, 
These on the lonely branches glow, 
While those are nurtured by the waves below, 
From them the inmates of the seats divine, 
Around their hands and hair the woven garlands twine.” 


The Latin poets, in no less poetic language, have contrasted 
the joys of Elysium with the pains of Tartarus. Tibullus 
tells how Cytherea leads the way to the Elysian fields where 
music and dance prevail, and how the wicked lie in per- 
petual darkness, girt round by inky streams, tormented by 
snake-headed Tisiphone and her impious rabble. Proper- 
tius ‘categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked in the 
Underworld ; how some are condemned to perpetual thirst, 
with water aggravating their sufferings on every side, some 
are crushed by rocks, some are tortured on wheels. Juvenal 
also prefigures a condition of retributive punishment for un- 
just men after death. But the noblest enntenenin 908 to be 
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found in Lucan, who first describes the belief in a future state 
as imparted to the Gauls by their teachers, the Druids :— 


** And only gods and heavenly powers ye know, 
Or only know you nothing; for ye hold 
That souls pass not the silent Erebos, 
Or Pluto’s bloodless kingdom, but elsewhere 
Resume a body (so, if truth you sing), 
Death brings long life. Doubtless these northern men, 
Whom Death, the greatest of all fears affright not, 
Are blest by such sweet error, this makes them 
Run on the sword’s point, desire to die, 
And shame to spare life, which being lost is won.”— 
Pharsalia, Book II. (Marlowe’s Translation). 


In the ninth book he follows the soul of Pompey to its new 
abode in a strain of sublime poetry. We give Rowe’s version as 
the best obtainable :— 

‘‘Nor in the dying embers of its pile 
Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile; 
Nor longer by the earthly parts restrained, 
Amid its wretched reliques was detained ; 
But active and impatient of delay, 
Shot from the mouldering heap, and upwards urged its way, 
Far in those azure regions of the air, 
Which border on the rolling starry sphere, 
Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height 
Where Cinthia drives around her silvery light. 
Thrice happy seats the demi-gods possess, 
Refined by virtue, and prepared for bliss; 
Of life unblamed, a pure and pious race, 
Worthy that lower heaven and stars to grace, 
Divine and equal to the glorious place, 
These Pompey’s soul adorned with heavenly light, 
Soon shone among the rest, and as the rest was bright. 
Now to the blest abode, with wonder filled, 
The stars and moving planets he beheld; 
Then, looking down on the sun’s feeble ray, 
Surveyed our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we lay. 
But when he saw how on the shore forlorn, 
His headless trunk was cast for public scorn ; 
When he beheld how envious Fortune still - 
Took pains to use a headless carcass ill, 
He smiled at the vain malice of the foe, 
And pitied impotent mankind below.” 


Here, it will be seen, we have no terrestrial paradise, but a 
Platonic conception of some midway place of happiness between 
the moon and the earth. Pompey, looking down on the stars 
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and our sun, whose light distance has dimmed, recalls Rossetti’s 
Blessed Damosel, and how, as she leaned and looked out from 
the “rampart of God’s house” — 


“The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather, 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 
Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together.” 


The same notions borrowed from the Platonic philosophy are 
very elegantly expressed by Cicero in the first and second book 
of the Tusculum Disputations. Tacitus also closes the life of 
Agricola with a fine passage that would seem to indicate a belief 
in the immortality of the righteous soul. It is, however, not 
with this question we are here dealing, but with the supposed 
habitat, the condition, the fate, of the soul when it quits the 
body. 

Two famous allegories, one in the Greek, the other in the 
Latin, Janguage remain to us, illustrative of this subject : Plato’s 
fable of Er in the Republic, and Scipio’s dream in Cicero's 
De Republica. As both are literary masterpieces, and give 
highly poetic conceptions of Heaven and Hell, we will describe 
them in detail:-—- 

“Such, then, says Socrates (Plato’s ‘‘Republic,” translated by Davies 
and Vaughan) will be the prizes, the rewards, and the gifts which are 
bestowed on the just man, in his lifetime, by gods and by men, in ad- 
dition to those good things which justice of itself placed in his possession. 
These, however, are nothing in number or in magnitude compared with 
the lot that awaits the just and the unjust after death Well, 
I will tell you a tale ; not like that of Odysseus to Alcinous (i¢., a long 
story), but of what once happened toa brave man, Er, the son of 
Armenius, a native of Pamphylia, who, according to story, was killed 
in battle.” 

He then goes on to relate that after being interred for several 
days, he came to life again, and then described what had hap- 
pened to him in the other wold. After the soul had quitted 
the body, it travelled with many others to a place where pre- 
sided judges, who immediately condemned the just to take the 
upward path to heaven, the unjust to take the downward road 
to hell. In fact, we have here a veritable Judgment Day. ‘The 
souls arrived fresh from earth, and bearing signs of travel and 
fatigue, now encountered the souls dwelling in heaven, who were 
bright and pure to look upon :— 


“Greetings passed between all who were known to one another ; 
and those who had descended from heaven were questioned about 
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heaven by those who had risen out of the earth; while the latter were 
questioned by the former about earth. Those who were come from 
earth told their tale with lamentations and tears, as they bethought 
them of all the dreadful things that they had seen and suffered in their 
subterranean journey, which they said had lasted a thousand years; 
whilst those who came from heaven described enjoyments and sights of 
marvellous beauty.” 


Many of the souls told their stories to Er, some being full 
of horror, others of joy. For their crimes the wrongdoers 
were accorded tenfold punishment; thus the murderer, the 
despoiler of cities, the betrayer, was made to suffer ten times the 
evil he had inflicted on others. The just and the charitable, on 
the same principle, received ten times the sum of good for every 
virtuous action. The cries of the wicked enduring punishment 
were terrible to the righteous souls within hearing: contrast 
with this sentiment the horrible notion of St. Thomas Aquinas as 
tothe spectacle of the Christian’s Hell and its torments regaling the 
faithful! Glad, therefore, to quit this border-land, the spirits of 
the just, after eight days, set out for their abodes of light and 
happiness. Here follows an elaborate and fanciful cosmical 
description, which is supposed to refer to the phenomena of 
astronomy as then observed. The souls reach at last the seats 
of the Fates, who clothed in white, with garlands on their heads, 
chant to the music of the sirens. It is now the business of the 
daughters of Necessity to offer these disembodied spirits of good 
men a variety of lots and plans of life to choose from. An 
interpreter casts them before the crowd, thus saying :— 

“Thus saith the maiden, Lachesis, the daughter of Necessity. Ye 
short-lived souls, a new generation of men shall here begin the cycle 
of its mortal existence. Your destiny shall not be allotted to you, but 
you shall choose it for yourselves. Virtue owns no master; he who 
honours her shall have more of her; he who slights her, less. The 
responsibility lies with the chooser. Heaven is guiltless.” 


The lots embraced every kind of existence, despotigms, sove- 
reignties, intellectual and physical endowments; here beauty, 
there strength ; on one side distinction and wealth, on the other 
obscurity and poverty. Lives of women, celebrated and uncele- 
brated, were thrown among the rest, for any to take up who felt 
inclined. Here is intreduced a fine passage on the necessity of 
learning thus to choose good from evil :— 


“It is the duty of each of us,” says Socrates to his hearer, “ dili- 
gently to investigate and study, to the neglect of every other subject, 
that science which may haply enable a man to learn and discover, that 
will render him so instructed as to be able to discriminate between a 
good and an evil life, and according to his means to choose always and 
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everywhere that better life . . . . so with an eye steadily fixed on the 
nature of the soul to choose between the good and the evil life, giving 
the name of evil to the life which will draw the soul into becoming 
more unjust, and the name of good to the life which will lead it to 
become more just, and bidding farewell to every other consideration.” 


Then follows a description of the choosing, “a wonderful sight, 
a sight at once melancholy and ludicrous and strange.” For the 
most part the choice was guided by former experience of life. 
Orpheus chose the life of a swan, one soul selected the life of a 
lion. Agamemnon chose to be an eagle. The soul of Atalanta 
could not resist the lot of an athlete, seeing the great honours 
attached to it. Epeus, son of Panopeus, assumed the nature of 
a skilled workwoman. ‘Thersites, the buffoon, put on the exterior 
ofan ape. Odysseus selected a quiet retired life, being weary of 
stir and adventure. The last lot being assigned, all the souls 
traversed the plain of Forgetfulness and reached the river of 
Indifference, of which having drunk, they forget everything. Er, 
who has not tasted these waters, wakes up to find himself on his 
funeral pyre. 

All should read this fable, which is truly poetic and full of 
sublime thoughts. The closing sentence lingers on our memory 
like a strain of solemn music :— 

“And thus, Glaucon, thy tale was preserved and did not perish ; 
and it may also preserve us, if we will listen to its warnings; in which 
case we shall pass prosperously across the river of Lethe and not defile 
our souls. Indeed, if we follow thy advice, believing the soul to be 
immortal, and to possess the power of entertaining all evil, as well as 
all good, we shall ever hold fast the upward road and devotedly culti- 
vate justice combined with wisdom; in order that we may be loved by 
one another and the gods, not only during our stay on earth, but also, 
when like conquerors in the games collecting the presents of their 
admirers, we receive the prizes of virtue.” 


In the “Phzedon” is a description of the mansions of the blessed, 
“a pure earth situated in the heavens,” and clothed with Orienta 
splendour and richness. It reads, indeed, like a page from th 
Arabian Nights. The colours there are much purer and livelier 
than those with which we are acquainted. The gold outshines gold, 
white surpasses the whiteness of snow, the trees and flowers pro- 
duce jewels and precious stones, to which our emeralds, jasper, and 
sapphires bear but feeble resemblance. The air is singularly 
transparent and pure. The seasons are conducive to long life 
and freedom from disease. The happy tenants of this world 
behold the undimmed brightness of the sun and moon, “and all 
the other branches of their felicity are in proportion to these.” 

Scipio’s dream, contained in the sixth book of Cicero's De 
Republica, is a famous passage which formed the text of a com- 
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mentary by the learned Macrobius.. This writer lived in the age 
of Honorius, and was a Greek by birth, and presumably a pagan. 
His dissertation “Commentarius ex Cicerone in Somnium 
Scipionis” was much studied during the Middle Ages. 

The Dantesque grandeur of the thoughts and stateliness of the 
language may well account for the fame of Scipio’s vision :— 


“When I had arrived in Africa,” Scipio says, “as military tribune 
of the fourth legion, under the Consul Lucius Manlius, nothing 
was more delightful to me than having an interview with Mas- 
sinissa, a prince who for good reasons was most friendly to our 
family. On my arrival the old man shed tears as he embraced me. 
Soon after he raised his eyes to heaven and said, ‘I thank thee, O 
most glorious sun, and ye, the other inhabitants of heaven, that before 
I depart from this life I see in my kingdom and under this roof Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, by whose very name I am refreshed ; for never does 
the memory of that greatest and most invincible of men, his ancestor, 
vanish from my mind.’ After this, I informed myself from him about 
his kingdom, and he from me about our government, and that day 
was consumed in much conversation on both sides. 

“ Afterwards, having been entertained with royal magnificence, we 
prolonged our conversation to a late hour of the night, while the old 
man talked of nothing but Africanus, and remembered not only all 
his actions but his sayings. Then, when we departed to bed, owing to 
my journey and my sitting up to a late hour, a sleep sounder than 
ordinary came over me. In this (I suppose that the subjects on which 
we had been talking, for it commonly happens that our thoughts and 
actions beget something analagous in our sleep, just as Ennius writes 
about Homer, of whom assuredly he was accustomed most frequently 
to think and taik when awake) Africanus presented himself to me, in 
that form which was more known from his statue than his own person. 
No sooner did I know him than I shuddered. ‘ Draw near,’ said he, 
‘with confidence, lay aside your dread, and commit what I say to 
memory.’” 


Then, predicting the military glory about to be earned by his 
listener, and urging on him to exercise, on behalf of his country, 
all his spirit, genius, and wisdom, he proceeds to desgribe the 
blissful portion awaiting the just after death :— 


“ « But that you may be more earnest in the defence of your country,. 
know from me that a certain place in heaven is assigned to all who 
have preserved or assisted or improved their country, where they are 
to enjoy an endless duration of happiness. For there is nothing which 
takes place on earth more acceptable to that Supreme Deity who 
governs all the world, than those councils and assemblies of men 
bound together by laws which are termed States; the governors and 
preservers of these go from hence, and hither do they return,’ Here, 
frightened as I was, not so much from the dread of death as of the 
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treachery of my friends, I nevertheless asked him whether my father 
Paulus and others, whom we thought to be dead, were yet alive? 
‘To be sure they are alive,’ replied Africanus, ‘ for they have escaped 
from the fetters of the body as from a prison; that which is called 
your life, is really death. But behold your father Paulus approaching 
you.’ No sooner did I see him, than I poured forth a flood of tears ; 
but he embracing and kissing me, forbade me to weep. And when 
having suppressed my tears, I began to speak, ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘Oh! 
most sacred and excellent father, since this is life, as I hear Africanus 
affirm, why do I tarry on earth, and not come to you?’ ‘And so, 
my son,’ he replied, ‘ unless that God whose temple is all this which 
you behold, shall free you from this imprisonment in the body, you 
can have no admission to this place, for men have been created under 
the conditition that they should keep that globe which you see in the 
middle of the temple, and which is called the earth. And a soul has 
been supplied to you from those eternal fires which you call constel- 
lations and stars, and which, being globular and round, are animated 
with divine spirit, and complete their cycles and revolutions with 
amazing rapidity. Therefore you, my Publius, and all good men, 
must preserve your souls in the keeping of your bodies; nor are you, 
without the order of that Being, who bestowed them on you, to depart 
earthly life, lest you seem to desert the duty of a man which has been 
assigned you by God. ‘Therefore, Scipio, like your grandfather Er, 
and me who begot you, cultivate justice and piety, which, while it 
should be great towards your parents and relations, should be greatest 
towards your country. Such a life is the path to heaven and the 
assembly of those who have lived before, and who, having been 
released from their bodies, inhabit that place which thou seest.’ Now 
the place my father spoke of was a radiant circle of dazzling bright- 
ness amidst the flaming bodies, which you, as ye have learned from 
the Greeks, term the Milky Way, from which position all objects as I 
surveyed them, are marvellous and glorious.” 


Here follows a mystical description of the terrestrial circles 
and spheres below the moon :— 


“Which, while I was too eagerly gazing on, Africanus said— 
‘How long will your attention be fixed on the earth? Do you not 
see into what temple you have entered? All things are connected 
by nine circles or spheres, one of which, the outermost, is heaven, 
and comprehends all the rest, inhabited by the all-powerful God, who 
bounds and controls the rest, and in this sphere reside the original 
principles of those endless revolutions. which the planets perform. 
Of these, that planet which on earth you call Saturn, occupies one 
sphere. That shining body which you next see is called Jupiter ; next 
the lucid one called Mars. ‘The sun holds the next place under the 
middle region; he is the chief, the leader and the director of the 
other luminaries ; he is the soul and guide of the world. He is followed 
by the orbit of Venus, and that of Mercury, andjthe moon rolls in 
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the lowest sphere, enlightened by the rays of the sun. Below 
this there is nothing but what is mortal and transitory, excepting 
those souls which are given to the human race by the goodness of 
the gods. Whatever lies above the moon is eternal. For the earth, 
which is the ninth sphere, and is placed in the centre of the whole 
system, is immovable and below all the rest.’ As I was gazing in 
amazement, I said, ‘From whence proceed these sounds, so strong and 
yet so sweet, that fill my ears?’ ‘The melody,’ replied he, ‘ which 
you hear, and which, though composed in unequal time, is neverthe- 
less divided into regular harmony, is effected by the impulse and 
motion of the spheres themselves, which by a happy temper of sharp 
and grave notes, regularly produces various harmonic effects.” 


Here follows a curious description of the music of the spheres 
and some cosmical reflections and speculations too long to repeat, 
followed by a comparison of earthly renown with the immor- 
tality awaiting the just :— 
w“<Tf therefore,’ continued the monitor, ‘you like to return to 
this place, towards which all the aspirations of great and good men 
are tending, what must be the value of that human fame that endures 
but for a little part of the year? If then you would fain direct your 
regards on high and aspire to this mansion and heavenly abode, you 
will neither devote yourself to the manners of the vulgar, nor will 
you rest your hopes and your interests on human reward 
not consider yourself, but your body to be mortal. For you are not 
the being which this corporal figure evinces,* but the mind of 
every man is the man, and not the form which may be deli- 
neated. Know, therefore, that you are divine, since it is divinity that 
has consciousness, sensation, memory, and foresight; that governs, 
regulates, and moves that body over which it has been appointed, 
just as the Supreme Deity rules this world; and in like manner as 
an eternal God guides the world, which in some respects is perishable, 
so an eternal spirit animates your frail body Since there- 
fore it is plain that whatever is self-motive must be eternal, who can 
deny that this natural property is bestowed on our minds? Do, 
therefore, employ yours in the noblest of pursuits, and the noblest of 
«ares are those for the safety of thy country. The soul that is 
stirred and agitated by these, will fly the more quickly to this mansion, 
even to its home, and this will be the more rapid, if even now, while 
it is imprisoned within the body, it sallies abroad, and contemplating 
the objects beyond, abstracts itself as much as possible from the body. 
For the souls of those men who are devoted to corporeal pleasures 
themselves, and who having yielded themselves as it were to their 
passions, have violated the laws of gods and men; such souls having 
escaped from their bodies, hover round the earth, nor do they return 
to this place till they have been tossed about for many ages.’ He 
vanished, and I awoke from my sleep.”’ 





* See the closing sentence of Tacitus’ “Agricola.” 
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Four centuries divide the Greek philosopher from the Roman 
orator, yet how little ahead of Plato is Cicero in the fine morality 
of his allegory! one might suppose them to be contemporaries. 
Virgil, the inspirer of Dante, in his highly imaginative picture 
of the dwellings of the dead, breathes the same spirit of implicit 
belief in the blessed immortality of righteousness, a happy abiding 
place of the just man’s soul beyond the grave. 

Let us follow Aineas and the Sibyl as they “went together 
through the land of shadows, like men who walk through a 
wood in a doubtful light, when the moon hath risen, but there 
are clouds over the sky.” Having passed the gates of Hell, 
where dwell Sorrow and Remorse, Fear, Death, Toil, Slumber, 
and War, they reach the infernal river, where waits the boatman 
Charon, and, thick as autumn leaves, or as swallows preparing 
for departure, are the dead waiting to be ferried across. Those 
who have died without burial have to wait a hundred years. 
Mr. Church’s prose translation (“Stories from Virgil”) gives a 
good idea of this episode :— 


“And after this they heard a great wailing of infants, even the 
voices of such as are taken away before they have had part or lot in 
life. 

‘“ And near to them were such as have died of false accusation ; 
yet lack they not justice, for Minos trieth their cause. And yet beyond 
they that, being guiltless, have laid hands on themselves. Fain would 
they now endure hardships, but they may not, for the river keeps 
them as in-a prison. 

“ Not far from that are mourning fields where dwell the souls of 
those who have died of love, as Procris, whom Cephalus slew in error, 
and Laodamia, who died in grief for her husband. And among these 
was Dido, fresh from the wound wherewith she slew herself. And 
when Aineas saw her darkly through the shadows, even as one who 
sees, or thinketh that he sees, the new moon lately risen, he wept, and 
spake, and would fain have appeased her wrath. But she cast her 
eyes to the ground, and her heart was hard against him, even as a rock. 
After this they came to the land where the heroes dwell. And there 
they saw Tydeus, who died before Thebes, and Adrastus, and also 
many men of Troy. All these gathered about him, and wouid fain 
know wherefore he had come. But when the hosts of Agamemnon 
saw his shining arms through the darkness, they fled as in the old 
days they had fled to the ships; and some would have cried aloud, 
but could not, so thin are the voices of the dead. And it was now past 
noonday, and the two had spent in talk all the allotted time. There- 
fore the Sibyl spake: ‘ Lo, here are two roads ; this on the right hand 
leadeth to the palace of Pluto and to the Elysian plain, and that on 
the left to Tartarus, the abode of the wicked.’ And as Aineas looked 
round he saw a great building, and a threefold wall about it, and 
round the wall a river of fire. Great gates were there and a tower 
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of brass, and the fury Tisiphone sat as warder. There sits Rhada- 
manthus, and judges the dead. And those that he condemned Tisi- 
phone taketh, and the gate which thou seest openeth to receive them. 
And within is a great pit, and the depth thereof is as the height of 
heaven. Herein lie the Titans, the sons of Earth, whom Jupiter 
smote with fire. And over some hangs a great stone, ready to fall, and 
some sit at the banquet ; but when they would eat, the Fury at their 
side forbids, and rises and shakes her torch and thunders in their 
ears, 

“‘ And of these some roll a great stone and cease not, and some are 
bound to wheels, and some sit for ever crying, ‘ Learn to do righteous- 
ness and to fear the gods.’ Then they came to the dwellings of the 
righteous. Here are green spaces with woods about them; and the 
light of heaven is fuller and brighter than that which men behold. 
Another sun they have, and other stars. Some of them contend to- 
gether in wrestling and running ; and some dance in measure, singing 
the while a pleasant song; and Orpheus, clad in a long robe, makes 
music, touching the lyre, now with his fingers, now with an ivory 
bow. And others sat and feasted, sitting on the grass in a sweet- 
smelling grove of bay. Here were men,who had died for their country, 
and holy priests and poets who had uttered nothing base, and such 
as had found out witty inventions, and had done good to men. All 
these had snow-white garlands on their heads. Then Aineas looked 
and beheld a river, and a great company of souls thereby, thick as 
the bees on a calm summer day in a garden of lilies; and when he 
would know the meaning of the concourse, Anchises said: ‘ These 
are souls which have yet to live again in a mortal body, and they are 
constrained to drink of the water of Forgetfulness, There is one soul 
in heaven and earth, and the stars and the shining orb of the moon, 
and the great sun himself, from which soul also cometh the life of 
man and beast, and of the birds of the air, and of the fishes of the 
sea, and this soul is of a divine nature; but the mortal body maketh 
it slow and dull. Hence come fear and desire, and grief and joy, so 
that, being as it were shut in a prison, the spirit beholdeth not any 
more the light that is without. And when the mortal life is ended, 
yet are not men quit of all the evils of the body, seeing that these 
must needs be put away in many marvellous ways. For some are 
hung up by the winds, and with some their wickedness is-washed by 
water or burnt out with fire. But a ghostly pain we all endure. Those 
that are found worthy are sent into Elysium and the plains of the 
blest ; and when after many days the soul is wholly pure, it is called 
to the river of Forgetfulness, that it may drink thereof, and to return to 
the world that is, above.” 


From Virgil and Cicero we now leap to the third century 
of the Christian era, and make a citation from one of the 
latest of the ciassic writers, Alian, a native of Italy and a 
Roman citizen. lian yet wrote and spoke Greek as well as 
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anative Athenian. In his miscellaneous collection, called “ Varia 
Historia,” occurs the following curious fable concerning the 
fortunate isles (translated by a learned friend, Mr. Watkiss 


Lloyd) :— 


“ Theopompus gives an account of a certain conversation of Midas 
the Phrygian and Silenus. This Silenus was the son of a nymph of 
inferior nature to a god, but superior to men as being immortal. 
They had much other talk together, and Silenus further gave this 
account to Midas. He said that Europe, Asia, and Libya are islands 
round which the ocean flows in a circle, and that the only continent is 
one which is exterior to this system; he said that its size is infinite, 
that besides other animals it nourishes men who are double the size of 
those here, and whose life is not the length of ours, but double also; 
that there is in it many vast cities, and varieties of modes of life, and 
that they had established laws quite contrary to those accepted by us. 
Two of the cities are much larger than the rest, and in no respect 
resemble each other; one was named Pugnacious, the other Pious. 
The Pious people spend their lives in peace and in abundant wealth, 
obtain the fruits of the earth without ploughs or oxen, and have no 
need to till or sow the ground. They live, said he, in good health, 
perpetually free from disease, and spend their lives in pleasant laughter 
and enjoyment, and so unequivocally just are they that even the gods 
frequently do not disdain to go amongst them. But those who abide 
in the city Pugnacious are most pugnacious, and are always under arms 
and at war, and occupied in subduing their neighbours, and this single 
city dominates many nations. The inhabitants are not less than two 
hundred thousand. They die from time to time of disease; but this is 
rare, for the most part ending their days in war, from blows of stones or 
clubs, as they are invulnerable to the touch of iron. They have gold 
in abundance, also silver; and gold is of less account with them than 
iron with us. Once on a time, said he, they attempted to pass over into 
these islands of ours, and crossing the ocean with a thousand myriads, 
reached the Hyperboreans, and when they heard that these were the 
happiest of any amongst us, they despised them as doing (living) but 
meanly and basely, and on that account disdained to go on any farther. 
He added what was still more marvellous—namely, that certain men 
among them, called Meropes (the Homeric epithet for men generally), 
inhabited large cities, and at the extremity of their, country is a place 
called Anostos (without return), which is like a chasm, neither sur- 
rounded by darkness nor light, but by a mist tinged with a dim ruddi- 
ness, and that two rivers flow round it, one called that of Pleasure, 
the other of Grief; by the side of each are trees, the size of a large 
plane. The trees growing by the river of Grief bear fruit possessed 
of this property—if any taste of it he sheds tears to such an extent 
that throughout the rest of his life he wastes away in lamentation, and 
so reaches his end. But the trees growing beside the river of Pleasure 
bear fruit possessed of the reverse property ; for whoever tastes of it im- 
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mediately knows no desires or longings, and becomes oblivious of the 
object of his affections even, and soon he grows younger and goes 
through life by reverse stages ; casting off old age, he returns again‘to 
his prime, then becomes quite youthful, gradually a child, at last an 
infant, and so dies.” 


These fairy-tales, for they can hardly be called anything more, 
are curiously illustrative of the tendency to speculate on the 
subject of a more perfect lot than that accorded mankind here. 
félian, although he lived in the third century of the Christian 
era, was a pagan—a heathen, as the classical dictionaries call 
him. Another gifted pagan writer, living a little later, the poet 
Claudian, gives a highly imaginative picture of the Underworld; 
but we have no more space at command, and the reader whose 
curiosity has been excited can pursue the inquiry for himself. 
Enough has been said to show that alike to the esthetic Greek 
and the more mundane Roman the problems uppermost in the 
minds of so many thoughtful people now, was supremely inte- 
resting. Perhaps some other writer will collect the views of 
other branches of the Aryan race on the subject of Elysium and 
Tartarus, Heaven and Hell. 





Art. V.—CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS AND THE ReEpga, 
OF THE Corn Laws. 


The Free Trade Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, M.P., with a Political Memoir. Edited by a 
Member of the Cobden Club. Two Vols. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 


i publication of Mr, Villiers’ “Free Trade Speeches,’ 

which now, for the first time, appear in a coltected form, 
seems to indicate the present as a fitting moment for reviewing 
that portion of the public career of the senior member for Wol- 
verhampton which has inseparably associated his name with the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

For years past there has been before the public an ever- 
increasing number of literary works bearing copious testimony 
to the great services rendered to the nation by Richard Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and other eminent free traders; but, while their 
names have evoked a generous recognition on the part of all 
classes of Englishmen, that has found expression in a keen desire 
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to read what can be told of the lives of their illustrious fellow- 
countrymen, and has resulted in an extended circulation of the 
works in question, the name of Charles Pelham Villiers, so far 
as the great mass of the people are concerned, has been singularly 
obscured. This fact, we believe, is mainly to be attributed to 
the non-publication, since the days of the great Repeal, of any 
authentic record of the services of the statesman by whose “ terse 
eloquence and vivid perception,” according to Lord Beaconstield, 
“under circumstances of infinite difficulty, the cause of total and 
immediate repeal was first and solely upheld.”* 

That, under these circumstances, the long and able services of 
Mr. Villiers, as the Parliamentary leader of the Anti-Corn-Law 
leaguers, should have been, after the lapse of more than a gene- 
ration, “ rather overshadowed by the more prominent services of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright,” can scarcely be matter of 
surprise. Even so soon after the close of the struggle as’ the 
year 1859, the Times, in an admirably just and appreciative 
article, announcing the entry of Mr. Villiers into the Palmerston- 
Russell administration, felt itself called upon to assert, almost to- 
vindicate, the position that Mr. Villiers had so long and so nobly 
upheld : 


“Tt was Mr. Charles Villiers who practically originated the Free 
Trade Movement. For years before Messrs. Cobden and Bright were 
heard of as politicians, Mr. Villiers annually brought the subject. 
before Parliament. He it was who had to contend with all the odium and 
all the ridicule of urging a proposition which in those days was looked 
upon much in the same light as a serious motion for realizing the ideas 
of St. Simon or Proudhon would be regarded in our time. Young 
politicians, who are just entering upon the arena of public life, have 
no idea of the fierce animosities of twenty years ago. In those days 
a Radical was still looked upon as a kind of monster, and a Free 
Trader was to a Radical what a Radical was to a truly respectable 
man. Still, even so, there were differences. Mr. Cobbett, or even the 
late Mr. Hume, might make proposals ‘ subversive of the throne and 
the altar,’ and it was taken that he was merely acting as a low vulgar 
fellow naturally would act. It was otherwise when a man connected 
by birth, education, and family, with the territorial classes dared to 
raise the standard of rebellion against their views, and what they 
supposed to be their interests. Such a man was instantly ‘ anathema” 
—a traitor to his order, as well as a disturber of the public peace. 
Now Mr. Villiers did this. As a youth, he began the contest which 
he only saw ended when he had already attained middle life; he 
dissociated himself from the traditions of his class; he incurred their 
animosity ; he sacrificed the ease and comfort of his own days—and all 
to fight a battle in which, as it turned out, he lost half the merit of 





* Disraeli’s “ Life of Lord George Bentinck.” 
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success in the opinion of the vulgar. Charles Villiers stood half-way 
between Adam Smith and Richard Cobden. He therefore never got 
the credit of the philosopher, who for practical purposes may be 
said to have originated the idea, or of the popular leader, who 
manipulated the masses, and, finally forced the Minister's hand. 
Mr. Villiers’ share in the transaction was, however, quite as 
important. To him it was mainly due that the settlement of the 
question was carried on in an orderly and Parliamentary way. One 
of the most ungenerous acts of the great Minister who at last 
suffered himself to be convinced, was that at the moment of 
surrender, he did not give his fair share of praise to Mr. Villiers, 
who had so long brought the question before the House. His 
compliments were reserved for the ‘unadorned eloquence’ of the 
popular leader to whom he succumbed. The Free Trade party were 
more just, as well as more generous. In the hour of victory they 
at least did not forget to acknowledge the claims of the gentleman who 
had been the first to advocate their cause Mr. Villiers has not 
sought the position (President of the Poor Law Board, with a seat in 
the Cabinet) which has been offered to him He was quite 
content to stand aside. .. . . We are glad to think that at last he has 
an opportunity for displaying those administrative talents which found 
no scope in the formal duties of Judge-Advocate General.”’* 


We may at once state that the contents of the two volumes 
now before us, comprising as they do thirty speeches made in 
the House of Commons, at Manchester, Colchester, Birmingham, 
and at Covent Garden Theatre, appear amply competent to rescue 
from the limbo into which the huge bulk of political speeches 
are speedily and permanently relegated, the Free Trade addresses 
of the statesman who for close upon half a century has uninter- 
ruptedly represented the virgin borough of Wolverhampton. 
In the course of this long period 


‘“‘he has enjoyed a triumph that no other statesman has ever before 
enjoyed. He has seen all the leading men of the empire become con- 
verts to the principles of a great commercial policy which, fulfilling 
to the utmost his reiterated predictions, has freed the people from the 
heaviest burden of injustice that ever pressed upon a nation, and 
completely changed the financial and economical intercourse of England 
with foreign nations; but which at the beginning of his parliamentary 
career, ‘almost alone in the House of Commons, and without support 
in the country,’ he advocated in the face of the scorn and ridicule of 
all parties, and afterwards continued to advocate and inculcate with 
unfaltering fidelity and consistency through years of determined and 
opprobrious opposition, until the cause of Free Trade was gained, 
and the blessing of untaxed bread secured for the people.” 





* The Times, July 11, 1859. 
+ “Free Trade Speeches—Political Memoir,” p. ix. 
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The repeal of the Corn Laws and the downfall of Protection 
were effected by no one single cause. And here we may again 
quote the ably written Political Memoir, which prefaces the 
Free Trade Speeches : 


“Tt was not Mr. Villiers’ eight years’ vigorous advocacy, in and 
out of Parliament, of untaxed bread for the people that alone did 
this; nor the influence of Sir Robert Peel; nor the ‘ unadorned 
eloquence’ of Richard Cobden ; nor the untiring energy of Mr. Bright ; 
nor the trenchant writings of Perronet Thompson; nor the thrilling 
lines of Ebenezer Elliot; nor the gigantic wave of subscriptions 
ridden and ruled by the member for Stockport; nor ‘famine itself, 
against which we had warred—which afterwards joined us’; not any 
one of these alone effected repeal. The repeal of the Corn Laws— 
the Devil’s Laws, as the Zimes boldly called them—was due, as all 
great measures are due, to the concurrence of numerous causes, to the 
united action of various agents, to the sagacity and firmness of many 
leaders. But Mr. Villiers will be known in history as the first leader 
of that band of earnest men who, with a singular grasp of fact and 
circumstance, clearly estimated the different forces of class interest, 
prejudice, and ignorance, which, under the name of Protection, en- 
thralled commerce, and kept the masses of the people constantly 
exposed to all the miseries of want and its consequences, and who 
undertook the laborious task of initiating the overthrow of the per- 
nicious system of monopoly in the only effectual way in which it 
could be undertaken—namely, by fully exposing the fallacies by 
which, with incalculable detriment to the community at large, a 
crying injustice was being maintained; and who whilst rousing the 
people out of the iethargy of ignorance, guided and restrained them, 
in the early hours of their waking, from an unwise or unlawful use 
of their knowledge.”* 


All that others did outside the walls of Parliament would not 
have availed if there had not been in the House of Commons an 
advocate in whom were united a rare combination of advantages. 
Mr. Villiers could not be put down or ignored as a novus homo, 
ora plebeian. He was a man of high education; his training 
for the bar gave him the habit of exact thought, and he was a 
political economist of the school of McCulloch, with a singular 
gift of clear and argumentative power in debate, a thorough 
refinement in speech and manner, and a facility of sarcasm very 
dangerous to provoke. Sir Robert Peel said it would be his 
consolation to be remembered with goodwill by those “ whose 
lot it is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 





* “Free Trade Speeches—Political Memoir,” p. xi. 
(Vol, CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]—New Sznzzs, Vol. LXIV. No. I. H 
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leavened by a sense of injustice.”* But if his tardy conversion 
to the arguments of Mr. Villiers entitled Sir Robert Peel to use 
these words, and to enjoy such consolation, how much more right 
has Mr. Villiers to be consoled by the remembrance of the nine- 
teen years during which, from his seat below the gangway, he 
persevered in his generous and fearless advocacy of the claims of 
the people to the free acquisition and enjoyment of “ abundant 
and untaxed food !” 

It has been observed by a modern master of the art of epi- 
grammatic writing, that 


“speeches made in debates are for the most part read when they 
first appear in print, and soon forgotten. If they are spirited they 
inflame the partisans of the speakers. They are applauded like the 
incidents of a game or a race. When laid up in volumes they gene- 
rally disappoint the reader. There are in English literature two sets 
of speeches which are read for instruction, Mr. Burke’s and Lord 


,., we 


Macaulay’s. 


Mr. Villiers’ speeches, praised by Lord Beaconsfield for their 
“precision of thought and concinnity of expression,” may fairly 
be added as a third set, worthy of diligent study for the sake of 
the valuable information ia which they abound ; for they com- 
prehend, and give forcible expression to, every argument of 
weight that was used in the arduous struggle of driving home to 
the unwilling minds of Protectionist ministers the economic 
truths upon which now safely rests the structure of Free Trade. 

The Right Honourable Charles Pelham Villiers was born early 
in the year 1802, being the third son of the Hon. George 
Villiers by his marriage with Theresa, the only daughter of the 
first Baron Boringdon. Mr. Villiers did not go to any of the 

reat public schools, but, on leaving his private tutor, proceeded 
to the East Indian College at Haileybury, it being intended that 
he should enter on an Indian career. At Haileybury he studied 
under Malthus and Sir James Mackintosh. His health not 
promising to be strong enough for the Indian climate, Mr. 
Villiers entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
on terms of close intimacy with Macaulay, the present Earl Grey, 
Edward Strutt (afterwards Lord Belper), the late Lord Romilly, 
W. M. Praed, and Charles Austin. He graduated B.A. and B.L. 
in 1524, and three years later took his Master’s degree. Upon 
leaving Cambridge Mr. Villiers took up his residence in London, 
and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. Before long he attended the 
lectures of Mr. McCulloch, and is referred to by J. S. Mill, in his 
Autobiography, as amongst the visitors from the Inns of Court 





* House of Commons, June 29, 1846. 
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who, early in 1825, took part in the weekly public discussions in 
Chancery Lane, when the grand battle on the subject of “ popu- 
lation” was fought out between the Political Economists and the 
Owenites. 

Deeply imbued with the teachings of the eminent men whose 
lectures he had attended, and animated by the eloquence of 
Canning and Huskisson against commercial monopolies, and 
mainly stimulated by his friendly intimacy with Bentham and 
James Mill, Mr. Villiers early resolved to attempt an entry into 
Parliament, and in 1826 travelled northwards to contest the 
borough of Kingston-upon-Hull. There he found two candidates 
in the field ; one of whom had pledged himself to oppose Catholic 
Emancipation, and appeared likely, from the feeling of the elec- 
tors, to be returned at the head of the poll; the other was a 
less formidable opponent. Mr. Villiers, however, threw away 
such chance of securing his return as he might have enjoyed by 
reason of his superior canvassing ability and more popular man- 
ners by taking his stand on Free Trade principles alone, and 
though “ Vote for Villiers and Cheap Bread” was by far the 
most popular of the rallying cries of the respective candidates, 
Mr. Villiers experienced, in being placed third on the poll, the 
first of the many rebuffs he was destined to bring upon himself 
by his persistent attacks on the interests of monopolists. Return- 
ing to London, Mr. Villiers applied himself to the study of law, 
and in 1827 was called to the bar, and went the Western Circuit. 
In 1830 he became Secretary to the Master of the Rolls ; and in 
1832, on the formation of the Poor Law Commission, he was 
selected as an Assistant Commissioner.» Mr. Villiers was thus 
brought into direct contact with thé labouring classes, and acquired 
a practical knowledge of the condition and needs of the masses 
of the people, that later on constituted one of the chief sources 
of his strength when he came to deal face to face with some of 
the gravest ecgnomical questions of the present century. In 
1833 Mr. Villiers accepted the post of Examiner of Witnesses in 
the Court of Chancery, and this appointment he retained until 
1852, when he became Judge-Advocate General. 

During the period preceding the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Mr. Villiers became intimately associated with the small but 
select school of ripe scholars and deep thinkers, whose head- 
quarters were at the house of Sir William Molesworth, chief 
amongst whom were James Mill, Grote, Hume, Warburton, 
Perronet Thompson, Ewart, Struit, Charles Buller, Roebuck, and 
Lytton Bulwer. It. was by such men that Mr. Villiers was 
encouraged to devote himself to the opposition of the Corn 
Laws and the question of Repeal, as a field of Parliamentary 
distinction and usefulness for which, they urged, he was peculiarly 
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fitted by his known mastery of economical science in its political 
and social bearings, and his singular gift of close and acute 
argumentative power. 

In 1834 an opportunity of entering Parliament offered itself 
to Mr. Villiers. He learnt that the two gentlemen who then 
represented the newly enfranchised borough of Wolverhampton, 
were tired of Parliamentary life, and did not intend to offer 
themselves for re-election. Mr. Villiers accepted the invitation 
of certain influential townsmen to contest the borough, and on 
December 16, 1834, issued his address to the electors. 

After an exciting contest, abounding in the incidents common 
to an election of fifty years ago, Mr. Villiers and bis Free Trade 
colleague, Mr. Thornley, were returned at the head of the poll. 
The Corn Law, to oppose which they were especially returned by 
Wolverhampton, was the enactment of 1815, slightly modified 
by a measure passed by the Duke of Wellington in 1828. Ever 
since the passing of the Bill by the Commons on March 10, 1815, 
there had existed a strong spirit of discontent with the law, that 
had occasionally almost ripened into an outbreak similar to that 
witnessed during the passage of the Bill through Parliament. 
Upon the introduction of the measure into the House of Lords, 
it had been strenuously opposed by a small body of Peers. Lord 
Grey moved that a further inquiry should’ be made irto the 
state of the laws relating io the growth, commerce, and consump- 
tion of grain. Lord Grenville and others strongly supported 
him, but were defeated by 124 to 18. The protest written by 
Lord Grenville, and signed by himself and seven others,* may 
be read with interest as a summary of what was then said against 
the policy of restriction on the importation of food, but it was 
inadequate. There was need of bitter disappointment for the 
squirearchy, of clear and convincing treatises for thinking men, 
of courage and passion among young traders in the towns, and of 
debaters who would hammer unweariedly in Parkament. Within 
four or five years of the passing of the Bill, despair had seized 
on the landowners ; the appearance of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
in 1824, and the publication of Major Perronet Thompson's 
“Catechism on the Corn Laws,” in 1827,+ and the all-important 





* The signatures are: Augustus Frederick, William Frederick, Stanhope, 
Essex, King, Torrington, Grenville, Grey. 

+ The first edition of the “Catechism on the Corn Laws,” by a Member of 
the University of Cambridge, was published by Ridgway on February 22, 
1827. Later editions bore on the title-page the following extract from a 
speech made by Joseph Hume, in the House of Commons, on 8th May, 1829: 
“If Hon. Members would only look at the ‘Catechism on the Corn Laws, 
which they can procure for sixpence, and if, after perusing it, the reasons it 
contains are not sufficient to convince their minds that the corn trade ought to 
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Report of the Import Duties Committee, in 1840, not only fur- 
ished men of thoughtful and inquiring minds with facts and 
arguments exposing the folly and iniquity of the Corn Law, but 
made their influence greatly felt by Ministers themselves ; and 
with the entrance of Mr. Villiers into Parliament in January, 
1835, the House of Commons witnessed the arrival of one of the 
most persevering and unwearied debaters ever received within 
its walls. 

During the first four years of the operation of the Corn Law 
of 1815, the price of wheat, owing to scarcity, averaged about 
828. a quarter, and the farmers were so far prosperous that they 
were abie to pay their rents; but they soon found that the law 
could not secure them “ famine prices” at all times. In 1819 
the distress in the manufacturing districts reached its climax, and 
rioting again broke out in many parts of the country. One of 
the chief objects for which the people gatherec together at 
Petersfield, Manchester, was to raise their cry to Government for 
a repeal of the Corn Laws. But the cruel suppression of that 
meeting, with its loss of life and suffering, marked also the last 
year of the prosperity of the farmers, and in 1820 there were 
loud complaints from the agriculturists, that the price of wheat 
was falling—and there were, consequently, visible symptoms of 


improvement in the condition of trade and manufactures. In 
that year, also, the merchants of London presented to Parlia- 
ment, on May 8, through the agency of Mr. Baring (afterwards 
Lord Ashburnham, then one of the members for the City), their 
famous petition in favour of Free Trade.* 





be a free trade, then I can only say that they must have some particular bias 
which prevents them from coming to a just conclusion on the subject.” 

* This document, of which Mr. Tooke was the author, appears to be so diffi- 
cult of access to the general public that the following extracts may prove of 
sufficient interest to justify their insertion in this article. 

“The humble petition of the undersigned merchants of the City of London 
showeth :—That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the wealth and 
prosperity of a country, by enabling it to import the commodities for the pro- 
duction of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry of other countries are 
best calculated; and to export in payment those articles for which its own 
situation is better adapted. : 

“That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

“That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling in the - 
dearest, which regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly 
applicable as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

“That a policy founded on these principles would render the commerce of 
the world an interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
wealth and enjoyment among the inhabitants of each State : 

“That of the numerous protective and prohibiting duties of our commercial 
codes, it may be proved, that while all operate as a very heavy tax on the 
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An inquiry by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1821, resulted in a slight amendment of the Act of 1815. 
Foreign wheat was admitted when the home price was 70s, a 
quarter, instead of being kept out till the price was 80s. In 
1823, Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, one of the two gentlemen whose 
retirement from Parliament in 1834 allowed Mr. Villiers to 
come in for Wolverhampton, moved to reduce the importation 
price by 2s. annually until it reached 60s. a quarter; but he 

ailed to obtain a hearing, being effectually “coughed down” by 
the monopolists. 

The following year witnessed the advent of a new and powerful 
agent in the form of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Bentham pro- 
vided the funds to start the new quarterly ; James Mill having 
declined the editorship, as incompatible with his India House 
appointment, Dr. Bowring accepted the post, and was assisted in 
the literary department by Henry Southern. The first article in 
the first number, entitled “Men and Things in 18238,” was 
written by W. J. Fox, the “ Norwich Weaver Boy,” at that time 
discharging the functions of a Unitarian minister, and afterwards 
famous as one of the chief orators and eloquent writers of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. The WESTMINSTER REVIEW, which was 
intended as an organ for the opinions of the few who looked at 


all questions connected with administrative subjects in their 
bearings upon the interests of the people, and without reference 
to Whig or Tory objects, at once became the most formidable of 
the periodicals—very few in those days—that had the discrimina- 
tion and courage to attack the Corn Law. In this independent 
course signal service was rendered by the Morning Chronicle,* 





community at large, very few are of any ultimate benefit to the classes in 
whose favour they were originally instituted; and none to the extent of the 
loss occasioned by them to other classes 

“That in thus declaring, as your petitioners do, their conviction of the 
impolicy and injustice of the restrictive system, and in desiring every practic- 
able relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of it as are not connected, 
or are only abeslianiie so, with the public revenue. As long as the neces- 
sity forthe present amount of revenue subsists, your petitioners cannot expect 
so important a branch of it as the customs to be given up, nor to be materially 
diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable be suggested. But it is 
against every restrictive regulation of trade, not essential to the revenue— 
against all duties merely protective from foreign competition—and against the 
excess of such duties as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for 
that of protection—that the prayer of the present petition is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the wisdom of Parliament.” 

* The Morning Chronicle, for many years under the editorship of John 
Black—described by J. 8. Mill as “‘a man of most extensive reading and in- 
formation, great honesty and simplicity of mind, a particular friend of James 
Mill, and imbued with many of his and Bentham’s ideas, which he reproduced 
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the Sun, Tait’s Magazine, and the aid rendered by those 
publications, doubly deserves to be remembered, in that it was 
bestowed in days of difficulty, when friends were few and 
opponents numerous. 

In Parliament, Mr. Whitmore, undaunted by his defeat in the 
previous year, moved, in 1824, that importation of grain should 
be allowed at 55s. a quarter. His motion was rejected by 187 
to 47; and in 1826—the year that Mr. Villiers contested Hull— 
asimilar motion was as decisively defeated by 215 to 81. The 
following year Canning introduced a Sliding Scale measure, by 
which it was intended to admit grain into the kingdom when the 
home price was 60s. a quarter, but a 20s. duty was to be levied 
upon all grain so admitted. The duty, however, was to decrease 
as the home price rose, until only 1s. a quarter was to be levied 
when the price was 70s. The Commons passed the Bill, but it 
was thrown out by the Lords on an amendment of the Duke of 
Wellington, that foreign corn should not be taken out of bond 
till the price reached 66s. But the next year Wellington’s 
Sliding Scale was passed, by which foreign corn was admissible 
at 50s. upon paying the enormous duty of 36s. 8d., decreasing to 
16s. 8d. when the home price was 68s., and to 1s. when it 
reached 73s. An amendment, moved by Joseph Hume, for a 
fixed duty of 15s., to be reduced to 10s. in 1834, was rejected by 
139 to 27. 

The farmers were now assured that the Sliding Scale was an 
infallible contrivance for securing uniformity of prices, by shutting 
out foreign corn when home prices were low, and letting it in 
when prices were high ; the scale of duties being so graduated 
as to secure them the certainty of 63s. a quarter for their wheat. 

It is remarkable that, as with the prohibitive law of 1815, so 
also with the Sliding Scale of 1828, at first it appeared to answer 
the expectations of the farmers. Three years of scarcity enabled 
the farmers to obtain an average of upwards of 63s. a quarter 
for wheat ; they were, therefore, during those years able to pay 
their rents. But in 1852 change was evident; the following 
year the King’s Speech referred to the agricultural distress, and 
again a Select Committee sat to inquire—and' rose without pro- 
posing any remedy for the evil. 

In the meantime, the small body of financial reformers in the 
House of Commons had not been idle or indifferent. Joseph 
Hume moved, in 1829, and again in 1831, for a committee to 
consider the Corn Laws with a view to their repeal. In the first 





in his articles, among other valuable thoughts, with great facility and skill” 
(“ Autobiography,” p. 89)—was, to a considerable extent, a vehicle of the 
Opinions of the Utilitarian Radicals. 
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division he was supported by 12 members against 154; in the 
second division his minority had dwindled to 6, and his opponents 
numbered 194. Colonel Thompson’s “Catechism on the Corn 
Laws” had created considerable interest in circles that up to the 
date of its appearance had scarcely cared to inquire into the 
nature of the law. The “Catechism” was justly described by Sir 
John Bowring as “one of the most masterly and pungent 
exposures of fallacies” ever published; and it will be readily 
understood that when the WESTMINSTER REVIEW passed into the 
hands of Colonel Thompson, about the time of Bentham’s death 
(June, 1832), he did not suffer its advocacy of Free Trade to 
slacken in intensity. 

During the year following the passing of the Reform Bill, Mr. 
Whitmore (then representing Wolverhampton) in the Commons, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam in the Lords, introduced resolutions con- 
demnatory of the Corn Laws. Mr. Whitmore’s resolutions were 
rejected by 305 to 206, but Lord Fitzwilliam did not even secure 
a division. Mr. Fryer (Mr. Whitmore’s colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Wolverhampton) in the same year introduced a Bill 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. It was rejected by 73 to 47; 
and Mr. Hume, dealing tne last blow at the Corn Law prior to 
the entry of Mr. Villiers into Parliament, was defeated by 312 
to 155. 

It is but bare justice here co mention the valuable letters con- 
tributed by Mr. James Deacon Hume to the Morning Chronicle, 
in the course of December, 1833, and January and February, 
1834, under the initials H. B. T. (Hume, Board of Trade), which 
were afterwards reprinted, and were constantly and largely drawn 
upon by Free Traders in Parliament to furnish matter and argu- 
nents for their speeches ; and in the early days of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, a tract entirely composed of extracts from 
them was circulated through the country, we might literally say 
by the ton! 

Miss Martineau, writing of the times when the opposition to 
the Corn Laws first began to assume shape and consistency, says: 


“There were still hundreds and thousands of men—and the 
leading politicians of both parties were among them—who thought 
that to attack the Corn Law was to attack the constitution of 
society; who would no more listen to evidence of the mischief of 
agricultural protection than they would listen to arguments against 
the institution of property.”* 


But the tollowing passage from Mr. McCarthy’s “ History” 
most pithily expresses the difficulty of- the task undertaken by 





* “History of the Thirty Years’ Peace,” vol. ii, c. xiv. p. 405. 
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the Free Traders under the leadership of Mr. Villiers, and 
justifies the sarcasm in common utterance during the early years 
of the Reformed Parliament, “that the people had got what 
they demanded—namely, the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bull.” 


“Even after the change made in favour of manufacturing and 
middle-class interests by the Reform Bill, the House of Commons 
was still composed, as to nine-tenths of its members, of representa- 
tives of the landlords. The entire House of Lords then was 
constituted of the owners of land. ll tradition, all prestige, all 
the dignity of aristocratic institutions, seemed to be naturally arrayed 
against the new movement, conducted as it was by manufacturers and 
traders for the benefit seemingly of trade and those whom it employed. 
The artisan population, who might have been formidable as a disturbing 
element, were, on the whole, rather against the Free Traders than for 
them. Nearly all the great official leaders had to be converted to the 
doctrines of Free Trade. Many of the Whigs were willing enough to 
admit the case of Free Trade, as the young Scotch lady mentioned by 
Sidney Smith admitted the case of love, ‘in the abstract;’ but they 
could not recognize the possibility of applying it in the complicated 
financial conditions of an artificial system like ours. Some of the 
Whigs were in favour of a fixed duty in place of the Sliding Scale. The 
leaders of the movement had, indeed, to resist a very dangerous tempta- 
tion, coming from statesmen who professed to be in accordance with 
them as to the mere principle of protection, but who were always 
endeavouring to persuade them that they had better accept any decent 
compromise and not push their demands to extremes. The witty peer 
who in a former generation answered an advocate of moderate reform 
by asking him what he thought of moderate chastity, might have had 
many opportunities, if he had been engaged in the Free Trade move- 
ment, of turning his epigram to account.’* 


Matters were continuing to go badly with the agriculturists 
when Mr. Villiers took his seat for Wolverhampton, in January, 
1835. In the course of that year, owing to the abundant harvest, 
wheat actually fell to an average of 39s. 4d. a quarter. With 
that unprecedented fall in the price of grain, the farmers again 
found themselves face to face with ruin, and yet another 
committee of the Commons was appointed, in 1836, to devise 
measures to mitigate the distress. The result was the same as 
in previous cases; the committee reluctantly admitted their 
inability to suggest means to prevent the recurrence of evil times 
under the existing laws, and the farmers were left to their fate. 
But the general prosperity resulting from the low price of food 
in 1834 and 1835 had caused the people at large to scarcely feel 
the infliction of the Corn Law. After the harvest of 1536, 





* McCarthy, “ History of Our Own Times,” vol. i., ¢. xiv. 
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however, there was a considerable rise in the price of corn, and 
this circumstance, emphasized by a pressure on the money market 
and the failure of certain banks, sufficiently indicated the im- 
probability of the prosperity of the past two years continuing. 

On March 16, 1837, Mr. Clay* (Tower Hamlets) presented 
several petitions against the Corn Law; and on rising to move 
the adoption of a fixed duty of 10s. a quarter on the importation 
of foreign wheat, he briefly touched on the past legislation with 
respect to corn, ending with the Act of 1815; and concluded his 
speech by showing that the system of Corn Laws presented the 
etartling anomaly that, whilst the prices of all other commodities 
were left to the operation of the various causes that influenced 
prices, it was decided by the Legislature, with respect to corn 
alone, that, so far as the laws could secure the object, the price 
should not fall lower than seemed fit to the law-makers ! 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Villiers. His speech, 

though not included in the Collection, yet merits notice as the 
first speech of that long and famous series made by him in 
Parliament, that only ceased when the Repeal of the Corn Law 
had been accepted by both parties in the House as a matter 
beyond dispute. He began by reminding the House that he sat 
there by the suffrages of men whose livelihood and whose 
interests were identified with the industry and commerce of the 
country, and that his constituents justly considered those great 
interests to be more affected by the Corn Law than by any other 
and every other measure together. He urged that, by the motion, 
“the industry and commerce of the country plead before the 
Legislature, and ask for liberty; and, however anomalous it may 
appear in a commercial country boasting a representative govern- 
ment, for a quarter of century they have offered up this prayer to 
the House without success.” + 
Claiming our greatness and consideration in the world as the 
result of the skill and industry, and the manufacturing and 
commercial enterprise of the country, he called upon 
“the owners of land, who occupy entirely one House of the 
Legislature, and who greatly preponderate in the other, to declare 
in the face of the country and the world, on what ground it is that 
they pass and maintain laws for the advancement of their own 
fortunes and to the injury of the rest of the community. 
The question of the Corn Law is a clear one, and needs no mystery; 
it is one of trade between the producer and consumer; and I contend 
that the legislature ought not to consider the producer in any other 
than his commercial relation to the-rest of the community.” 





* Afterwards Sir William Clay, Bart. 
+ “Hansard’s Debates, House of Commons,” March 16, 1837. 
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Mr. Villiers’ contention, in 1837, that one of the effects of 
the Corn Law was to keep poor land in cultivation, is interesting 
when read in conjunction with the following passage, taken from 
the Standard of February 20 last :— 


“Tt is much better, as a rule, to let things find their own level, even 
at the cost of considerable temporary suffering. Had this been done 
in 1815:we might have had no agricultural crisis in 1883. The 
attempt to prop up by legislation a system which had lost its 
natural foundations, and to perpetuate the high prices that had pre- 
vailed during war by protective duties that should have the same 
effect during peace, is a conspicuous instance of the mistakes that may 
be made under the influence of sympathy with a class. Had wheat- 
growing sixty years ago fallen back into its natural proportions, in- 
stead of being stimulated by the Corn Laws into an unhealthy activity, 
neither foreign competition nor unfavourable weather could have in- 
jured the farmers as they have done.” ; 


Alluding to the argument of the Protectionists, that commerce 
and manufactures only flourished when the land was prosperous, 
Mr. Villiers asked— 


“Does not this require a distinct inquiry into the way in which 
manufactures add to the prosperity of the country? Is not our pros- 
perity caused by our producing more than we consume, and by export- 
ing the surplus? Isit not by the goods which we import in exchange 
for our exports that we become rich and increase the source of 
revenue? And yet what is the effect of the Corn Law but to raise 
prices, and thereby limit production? and is it not evident that Corn 
Laws are rather the cause of poverty than the basis of prosperity,?” 


The next argument of the Protectionists that Mr. Villiers dealt 
with is the one upon which the Fair Traders and Reciprocitarians 
of the present day chiefly rely :— 


“Tt supposes that we are in danger from depending on foreign pro- 
ducers of grain, lest they should at any time withhold from us the 
necessary supplies. This involves two assumptions, one false and the 
other absurd. In the first place, it assumes that we are now independent 
of foreign supplies, when it is notorious that we have not been so for 
forty years past ; but the nature of our dependence is precisely that which 
is most dangerous, for it leaves the producer uncertain as to the time 
when we shall require these supplies; and at one time, consequently, in 
1816, wheat was 113s. a quarter, owing to the supplies being inadequate. 
But do not persons who use this argument see that (if it be a true 
one) it applies to commerce altogether, and that we ought not to de- 
pend on foreign source$ for any article on which the livelihood of any 
portion of the community depends? It would apply to the million of 
people who depend upon the importation of cotton and wool for manu- 
facturing purposes, as well as to those who consume foreign corn.” 
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In concluding his speech, Mr. Villiers asked, was there nothing 
worse resulting from our system of protection than the burden 
laid upon the nation of paying annually, for the benefit of the 
landed class, a sum of nearly twenty millions ? 


“Have we nothing to apprehend from the conduct of other nations 
in reference to our own? Have we not provoked a confederation of 
twenty-six millions of people in the heart of Europe, with a view to 
resist the introduction of our manufactures, and to attempt to com- 
pete with us in the market which we have hitherto commanded? Do 
we not see attempts made in every quarter to oppose what is called 
our ‘commercial despotism’? When we learn that already we have 
been successfully opposed by the manufacturers of Saxony and Switzer- 
land, producing cheaper than ourselves, why, I ask, are we not to look 
with alarm at the prospect of success which may attend their rivalry 
with our manufactures? This is really the most important part of 
the question. I believe we have the remedy in our own hands, by at 
once acting upon the simple, sound, and just principle of Free Trade 
—which allows every man to dispose of the fruits of his labour and his 
capital in the market where he gets the most in exchange for them. 
This will enable us to sustain our burden, to augment our wealth, and 
to escape decline and decay.” 


The debate that ensued was noticeable from the absence of 
any defence or justification of the Corn Law. Sir William 
Molesworth* reiterated and enforced the arguments of Mr. Clay, 
and supported the motion as a preliminary step to the abolition 
of the Corn Law. On a division being taken, there voted for 
the motion 89, against 223. 

Special interest attaches to the speech of Mr. Villiers from 
which we have so largely quoted. It was, as we have said, the 
first he delivered in the House of Commons against the Corn 
Law. The Anti-Corn-Law League had not yet been founded. 
Mr. Cobden’s energies were concentrated on obtaining the incor- 
poration of Manchester, and more than four years were to elapse 
before he was to bring his valuable aid to his leader in Parliament. 
Moreover, the speech includes thie chief arguments advanced and 
enforced in later speeches, and it was the only occasion on which 
Mr. Villiers’ leaning to moderation inclined him to accept any- 
thing less than the repeal of the Corn Law. 

In the autumn of 1837 a general election took place, and at 
Wolverhampton the issue resolved itself into a fair stand-up 
fight between the Free Traders and the Tories. Mr. Villiers 
then voluntarily pledged himself on the hustings, if elected, to 
move in the House of Commons for a total’ repeal of the Corn 





* At that time proprietor of the Lonpon anp WesTMinsTER REVIEW. 
See J. 8. Mill’s “ Autobiography,” pp. 199, 207. 
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Law. The result of the polling was decisive, the Conservative 
voters numbering only about 600, to more than 1,000 votes 
polled for Mr. Villiers and Mr. Thornley. 

On March 15, 1838, Mr. Villiers redeemed his promise, by 
moving “That the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, relating to the importation of corn.” 

The speech of Mr. Villiers, with which the Collection opens, 
exhibits in a marked degree the spirit of moderation that was 
afterwards so beneficially exercised by the Parliamentary leader 
of Free Traders over the counsels of his more impulsive and 
impetuous colleagues in the agitation. Referring to this speech, 
the writer of the “ Political Memoir” says :— 


“ His clear, concise charge against the Corn Law as an embodiment 
of Protection, false in principle and evil in effect, is followed by a 
categorical exposure of the most prevalent fallacies involved in the 
Protectionist pleas of indemnity, special burdens on iand, the revenue, 
general taxation, local taxation, the tithes, and the malt-tax. The 
estimate—imperfect because too moderate—of the annual cost to the 
community at large of the protection ‘afforded by the Corn Law, is 
shown to have amounted to £15,600,000.”* 


Turning to our foreign trade, Mr. Villiers traced the evil 
effects of the Corn Law, as witnessed in the depressed state of 
most of our manufactures, the loss of foreign markets, and the 
general “ blundering policy” in dealing with Continental nations 
that our Ministers had been led into through their disregard of 
the great commercial interests of England. The result was seen 
in the deteriorated condition of the people, including the agri- 
cultural classes. He could draw but one conclusion from his 
indictment of the Corn Law. 


“ Commercial liberty is now as essential to the well-being of this 
country, as civil and religious liberty have been considered to be in 
former times, Victories have been fought for and won in the cause of 
each of these, and no one now dares to deny the right of the com- 
munity to either. It therefore becomes every public man who seeks 
reform for public good, to devote all his energies to procure for his 
country the emancipation of its industry; and to win for its hard- 
working people freedom to fulfil the design of Nature, by exchanging 
with their fellow-men in other countries the fruits of their respective 
labours. Thus he will afford to them individually the best prospect 
of adequate reward for their toil, and to the nation generally that of 
peace and permanent prosperity.” 





* “ Political Memoir,” p. xxvi. 
t “ Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. p. 44. 
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Sir William Molesworth seconded the motion, which, however, 
was defeated by 300 to 95 votes. 

The year 1838 was a particularly busy one, as marked by the 
efforts of the Free Traders. Within two months of the defeat 
of Mr. Villiers’ first annual motion, Colonel Seale moved, on 
May 9, the second reading of his Bill to permit the grinding of 
wheat in bond for foreign export. Mr. Villiers’ speech on that 
occasion is memorable for his happy allusion to the rejection of 
the measure at the “East Retford of the Corn Laws.” In 
alluding to the thraldom in which the country gentlemen 
appeared to be held by their constituents, he shows us that a 
system of ‘“caucusing” members was employed by the monopo- 
lists to some purpose. 

‘‘Not one had dared to support the measure, whilst not one had 
been able to adduce an argument against it. Such an instance of 
restraint upon members of that House he had never seen amongst 
those who represented the large towns I am glad, however, 
to think that whatever the result of the vote of to-night may be, it 
cannot be otherwise than serviceable. If the measure is carried, a 
new channel for employment and profit will be opened to our trade, 
and the commerce of the country will, in a slight degree, be bene- 
fited ; but, if it is rejected, advantages still more desirable will pro- 
bably ensue. What is most wanted just now is some practical 
illustration of the working of the Corn Laws, and the spirit of those 
who maintain them; something to strike the imagination, something 
to rouse those who have too long kissed the rod that has scourged 
them. All great changes have been preceded by some wanton act of 
power that was resisted and assailed. I should regard the rejection 
of the measure now before the House as the East Retford of the Corn 
Laws. It would be like the preliminary folly that characterizes 
those whom Heaven has marked as its victims. It would, I believe, 
really awaken the feeling on the subject of the Corn Laws that has 
too long been dormant, and therefore I shall go to the division per- 
fectly at ease, feeling satisfied that nothing but good can follow from 
ie”* 

On July 2, 1838, Lord Fitzwilliam presented a petition from 
Glasgow, praying for the repeal of the Corn Law.- A debate 
ensued, in the course of which Lord Melbourne declared that 
the Government would not take a decided part in the question 
(which he admitted to be an “open one”) till it was certain that 
the majority of the people favoured the idea of a change. The 
Free Traders accepted this as a direct challenge to the people to 
commence agitation, by which, alone, they were reminded, they 
had obtained Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, 
and before the close of the year the Association (afterwards to be 





* “House of Commons Debates,” May 9, 1838, 
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known as the Anti-Corn-Law League), had been founded at 
Manchester, and had commenced to raise funds, So successful was 
the movement, that on January 22, 1839, the Association were 
enabled to give a public dinner (at. which 800 gentlemen were 
present) to ‘Mr, Villiers and the members who had supported his 
motion in the previous year. Mr. Villiers’ address, in reply to 
the toast, of his health, was very favourably received, and the 
Manchester Times, in reporting the banquet, observed — 
“the tone of his address, the knowledge of his subject, the close- 
ness of his argumentation, his obvious determination to persevere in 
the course he had undertaken, and the hopefulness of his expecta- 
tion that the struggle would end in victory, confirmed his hearers in 
their belief that he possessed high qualifications to be the leader in the 
Parliamentary contest.” 


On February 19, Mr. Villiers‘moved, “That J. B. Smith, 
R. H. Greg, and others, be heard at the Bar of this House, in 
support of their petition, presented to the House on the 
15th instant.” After a short but lively debate, the motion was 
defeated by 361 votes to 172. Mr. Villiers confined himself to 
setting forth the grave depression and loss of home and foreign 
trade caused by the Corn Laws, and argued with unanswerable 
force the necessity of an inquiry at least into the allegations of 
the delegates as to their injurious operation. He established 


“his case by a most able and lucid examination of the condition of 
the staple manufactures of Great Britain, particularly those of cotton, 
wool, and iron; and in concluding his most effective speech, cited 
various precedents in favour of the proposed inquiry. For the first 
time the landlords began to believe in the possibility of their mono- 
poly being endangered. ‘They had previously regarded Mr. Villiers’ 
motions much in the same light as Mr. Grote’s annual motion on 
the Ballot—a matter that was to give a long debate, to be negatived 
by a large majority, and to be laid aside for the rest of the Session. 
But the thorough earnestness of Mr. Villiers, the unanswerable array 
of facts which he brought forward, and the clearness with which he 
traced the direct and incidental injury produced by the Corn Laws 
to the manufacturers, the traders, and the working classes, greatly 
abated their confidence—or rather, changed it into serious alarm.”* 

Sir Robert Peel based his opposition to the motion on one 
ground alone. “I resist it from the strong conviction in my 
own mind that the present system of Corn Laws ought to be 
maintained, and because you have hitherto brought forward no 
plausible arguments to change my views.’ 

Referring to the speech made by Mr. Villiers, per the part 
taken by the Government, Miss Martineau says :— 





* Dr. W. Cooke-Taylor, “ Life and Times of Sir R. Peel,” vol. iii. p. 82. 
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“ Mr. Villiers’ speech that night was not lost. It was a state- 
ment of singular force and clearness, and the occasion was des- 
tined to great celebrity. Of all the blind acts of the Ministry, 
none was more memorable than this refusal to hear evidence on a 
subject whose importance they professed to admit; and Mr. Villiers’ 
position was conspicuous in proportion to their fall. On that night 
he assumed his post undisputed as the head authority in the 
Legislature on the subject of the Corn Laws.”* 


The defeat of Mr. Villiers’ motion greatly provoked the 
indignation of the delegates. Having accorded votes of thanks 
to Lord Brougham (who had made an eloquent appeal to the 
Peers on February 18 to hear evidence, but whose motion had 
been negatived without a division) and to Mr. Villiers, the dele- 
gates left London. Once again, to quote Miss Martineau :— 


“The departure of the delegates was like the breaking up of a 
Mahratta camp—the war was not over, only the mode of attack 
was about to be changed. There was no secrecy about this mode 
of attack. The delegates had offered to instruct the House; the 
House had refused to be instructed. The House must be in- 
structed; and the way now contemplated was the grandest and 
most unexceptionable and effectual—it was to be by instructing 
the nation. The delegates were to meet again in Manchester in 
fortnight, to devise their measure of general instruction.” 


The third speech in the Collection is Mr. Villiers’ Second 
Annual Motion, and abounds in passages illustrative of his best 
Parliamentary style. He seems to have been the first person to 
direct the attention of the House to the many applications made 
to Parliament by the agriculturists for relief, and subsequent to 
the passing of the Corn Law—a proof, as he contended, that 
the law had been a failure. 

The increased interest taken by the country at large in the 
Corn Law question, was shown by the debate on Mr. Villiers’ 
motion extending over five nights, when it was rejected by 342 
votes to 195. 

On March 14, Lord Fitzwilliam moved resolutions in the 
Upper House condemning the Corn Laws, but they were rejected 
by 224 to 24. It was on that occasion that Lord Melbourne 
uttered an opinion destined to effect the greatest results in the 
way of bringing about the repeal of the Corn Laws which his 
whole speech deprecated. He said, “To leave the whole agri- 
cultural interest without protection, I declare before God that 
I think it the wildest and maddest scheme that has ever entered 
into the imagination of man to conceive !” 





* Martineau, “History of the Thirty Years’ Peace,” edition 1850, vol. ii. 
c. xiv. p. 405. 
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The first result of the defeat of Mr. Villiers in the Commons, 
and of Lord Melbourne’s utterance in the Lords, was witnessed 
in a resolution adopted by the delegates of the Anti-Corn-Law 
Association (who had returned to London for the occasion of 
Mr. Villiers’ Annual Motion), to form “a permanent union,to be 
called the Anti-Corn-Law League, composed of all the towns 
and districts represented in the delegation, and as many others 
as might be induced to form Anti-Corn-Law Associations and to 


join the League.” 


Funds poured in upon the newly formed “ League,” and in 
April, the first number of the Anti-Corn-Law Circular was 
published in Manchester. It rapidly obtained a circulation of 
15,600 copies, and largely aided the efforts of the energetic 
lecturers of the ‘“ League”—Messrs, Paulton, Sydney Smith, 
James Acland, and others—in disseminating free trade doc- 
trines, 

The exceptional position occupied by Mr. Villiers at this stage 
of the movement for Repeal, is skilfully depicted by the writer 
of the “ Memoir” prefacing the “Speeches.” He says :— 

“The Anti-Corn-Law movement, from its being so eagerly taken 
up by the Manchester men, early incurred the disadvantage of being 
treated by the landed interest as a vulgar manufacturers’ agitation ; 
and unquestionably there was at times considerable danger of the 
national character of the movement being injured by the angry retorts 
that were flung to and fro by the commercial and country parties.’* 


One of the peculiar difficulties Mr. Villiers had to contend 
with, was that 
“his keen perception made him acutely sensitive of the embarrass- 
ments to which the predominance of one body of men in the movement 
exposed the cause of Repeal in both Houses of Parliament; whilst 
their comparative ignorance of Parliamentary procedure, and the stub- 
born strength that was arrayed against them in the Legislature, 
placed them in no little danger, in their impatience of temporary 
defeat and their consciousness of numerical superiority in the country, 
of compromising the cause by such acts of indiscreet zeal as could only 
retard the object they had in view.” t 


Cobden himself had difficulty in believing that the “ Reformed 
Parliament” would seriously oppose Repeal, until one night 
(February 19, 1839), he happened to be in the House of Com- 
mons as “a stranger,’ and witnessed the treatment that Mr. 
Villiers, when advocating Repeal, experienced from the Protec- 
tionists. From a speech made by Mr. Villiers on the occasion 
of his unveiling Cobden’s statue at Salford, more than thirty 
years later, we learn that— 





* “ Political Memoir,” p. xxxiii. + Thid. p. xxxiv. 
[Vol. CXX. No, CCXXXIX.]—New Serres, Vol. LXIV. No. I. 
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““ Cobden suddenly left the House, returned to Lancashire that night, 
and determined that he would never cease to agitate until the public 
should be apprised of the character of those laws, and the difficulty of 
repealing them.”* 

In that same year, 1839, which witnessed so vast an increase 
in the interest displayed in the Corn Law question on the part 
of the manufacturers, there appeared a series of papers entitled 
“The Influences of the Corn Laws.” These papers were after- 
wards reprinted in the Anti-Corn-Law Circular, and in various 
ways were widely distributed by the League; and it is not too 
much to say, that the influence they exercised in the interests of 
Free Trade cannot be overrated. The author, at first anonymous, 
proved to be the late Mr. James Wilson, who had renounced 
his business as a hat manufacturer, to devote himself to the study 
of statistics; the publication of his work, “ Fluctuations of 
Currency, Commerce, and Manufactures,” in 1840, largely added 
to the fame his earlier work had brought him, and decided a 
select body of political economists.and merchants to establish a 
weekly paper devoted to economical questions, and to make Mr. 
Wilson the editor.t The result was the appearance of the 
Economist in 1843. 

But to return to Mr. Villiers and the League. A banquet, at 
which nearly 4,000 persons were present, was given on the 13th 
January, 1840, by the Executive Committee of the League. Mr. 
Villiers, O’Connell, Warburton, Mark Philips, and more than a 
score other members of Parliament, attended ; the utmost enthu- 
siasm prevailed, and it was evident that the cause of Free Trade 
was rapidly becoming popular. Referring to the speech made 
by Mr. Villiers in response to the toast proposing his health and 
that of the members who had spoken and voted in support of 
his motion of the previous year, the author of the “ History of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League” says :— 

“Villiers made a statesmanlike speech, in which he showed 
that while the Corn Laws were ruinous to the trade and com- 
merce of the country, they were most injurious to the agricultural 
labourer, a delusion and a fraud to the farmer, and against the real 
and permanent interests of the landowners themselves. In conclusion, 
he (Mr. Villiers) said :—‘I know that I am not addressing men who 
have come here to swell an idle show. I believe that you are men 
who have come to demand justice—who have been first in the field 





* The Times, June 28, 1867—Villiers upon Cobden. 

+ Mr. Villiers had been so struck with the depth of knowledge and sound- 
ness of reasoning evinced by the author of the “ Influences” that he had sought 
him ont, and, having made his acquaintance, largely quoted his works in Parlia- 
ment, and eventually took a leading part in obtaining subscriptions to start 
the Economist. 
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of agitation, and who will not desert it ingloriously. I do not address 
any particular class; I address those who care for the truth, who care 
for their country, and who understand its interests. I feel satisfied 
that there are enough of such men to rescue the country from a law 
which makes them the scorn and the mockery of their neighbours, 
which affords proofs, to every despotic and tyrannical government, haw 
much unjust, how much foolish, and how much wicked legislation is 
compatible with the forms of freedom! Gentlemen! do fling away 
this badge of iniquity, English servility, and ignorance !’”* 


The following day Mr. Villiers addressed 5,000 working men 
at a second banquet, and told them that, after such a meeting, 
he could no longer be taunted with the indifference of the work- 
ing classes; their presence that day disproved the statement. 
Before the delegates who had attended the great banquet sepa- 
rated, Mr. Villiers promised to bring forward his motion on the 
Corn Laws as early as possible. Accordingly, on April 1, he 
brought forward his third Annual Motion, and greatly strength- 
ened the arguments for repeal which he had adduced in former 
years by quoting largely from Wilson’s “ Influences of the Corn 
Laws.” ‘The concluding paragraph of this speech well deserves 
quotation :— 


“The people are now enduring great physical suffering, which, on 
weighty professional authority, I ascribe to the miserable food to which 
the Corn Laws condemn them; discontent, springing from a sense of 
injustice inflicted on them by this House, pervades the working classes 
throughout the kingdom; their attention, once reluctantly, is now 
habitually devoted to the consideration of political subjects; and their 
feelings, from these several circumstances, are becoming hourly 
heightened by the agitation of the question of the Corn Laws. The 
House has at the present moment an opportunity of allaying the 
excitement by relieving the people from the pressure that is bearing 
them down. Will they throw away the opportunity? Let them! 
and they will be indebted to fortune alone should they be enabled to 
regain it.” 

The debate was twice adjourned; and on the third night, 
when many of the Free Traders had left the House in the belief 
that the debate would be again adjourned, the Monopolists 
endeavoured to force a division, and were only defeated by the 
adroit use to which Mr. Warburton put his knowledge of the 
forms of the House, and who so manceuvred that the motion 
became a “dropped order,” and Mr. Villiers was enabled to 
renew it on May 26 following. On that day he presented 
petitions with a quarter of a million signatures attached to them, 





* Prentice, “ History of the Anti-Corn-Law League,” vol. i. c. x. 
+ “Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. pp. 197, 198. 
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in addition to those signed by a million and a quarter presented 
on the occasion of his previous motion. The moment he began 
to speak, a firm determination not to give him a fair hearing 
was shown by the House. A most disgraceful scene of uproar 
ensued ; the Speaker’s calls to order were totally disregarded, 
and it was not until the dinner hour had reduced the House to 
about a hundred members that Mr. Villiers was allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption. As soon, however, as the Protectionist 
members returned, refreshed from dining, the uproar increased 
tenfold. Mr. Strutt (afterwards Lord Belper) failed to make 
himself heard. Mr. Warburton and Mr. Mark Philips were 
equally unsuccessful, and it was found impossible to carry on the 
debate. A division was taken, and the motion was defeated by 
300 to 177. 

Before proceeding homewards, the Anti-Corn-Law delegaites, 
who had come up to London for the occasion of the debate on 
Mr. Villiers’ motion, publicly examined a number of agricultural 
labourers as to their condition, with a view to refute the asser- 
tions of the landowners, that whatever might be the distress 
amongst the manufacturing population, the farm labourers were 
enjoying the benefits of a protected agriculture. It was proved 
beyond doubt by the eviaence of these labourers that their 
wages, even in summer, were barely sufficient to procure the 
common necessaries of life; that in winter these wretched folk 
were absolutely dependent on private charity to keep clear of 
the workhouse ; that their clothes were worn from year to year 
until the numerous patches entirely covered the original fabric; 
that their wages did not rise with the rise in the price of fcod ; 
and that therefore their condition was improved in years of 
cheap food, and deteriorated in years when the price of wheat 
was high. We have already referred to the establishment of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League as the first great result springing imme- 
diately from Lord Melbourne’s rash utterance. We have now 
to mention the appointment of the Import Duties Committee, 
and the important changes in the fiscal policy of the nation 
which directly resulted from the influence exercised over the 
mind of Sir Robert Peel by the evidence tendered to that Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. James Deacon Hume, who had long been desirous of 
placing on record, in the shape of evidence elicited by a Select 
Committee, his well-matured convictions* on the subject of the 





* Mr. Deacon Hume retired from official life early in 1840, after a service 
of fifty years in the Customs and Board of Trade Departments. He was 
strongly urged, especially by writers in the WestminsteR Review, to seek a 
seat in Parliament at the election in 1857 ; but he seems to have been averse to 
the step at so late a period of his life. 
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Import Duties, was consulted by Mr. Villiers as to what steps he 
could take to force upon the minds of the Government the facts 
they might have learnt to some extent had they allowed the 
Anti-Corn-Law delegates to be heard at the Bar of the House of 
Commons. Already one of the main arguments used against 
the Corn Laws was that they were a tax of which only a small 
part found its way into the public revenue, while by much the 
greater part went into the pockets of a favoured class, It 
appeared then to Mr. Villiers and to Mr. J. D. Hume that the 
attention of the country might be as readily directed to the gross 
absurdity and injustice of the protective system, by means of a 
judiciously drafted report of the evidence elicited by a Select 
Committee as by the more laboured and tedious proceedings of 
an inquiry by the whole House. Mr. Villiers had already been 
yefused when he had applied for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Import Duties; he therefore addressed himself, in 
concert with Mr. J. D. Hume, to the veteran member for Mon- 
trose, Mr. Joseph Hume, who was much too sensible of the great 
results to be expected from such a course not to give it due 
consideration. He, however, was then sitting as chairman on 
the committee engaged in inquiring into the issue of notes by 
banking establishments, and was unwilling further to embarrass 
himself with a fresh responsibility. Mr. Villiers, upon this, 
assured Mr. Hume that it was his intention to be a constant 
attendant, and expressed his willingness to discharge the duties 
devolving on the chairman. Finally, Mr. Joseph Hume moved, 
on May 5, 1840, and the Government acceded, “That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the several duties levied 
on imports into the United Kingdom ; and how far those duties 
are for protection to similar articles the produce or manufacture 
of this country, or of the British possessions abroad, or whether 
the duties are for the purposes of revenue alone.” 

That Sir Robert Peel was not altogether indifferent regarding 
the revelations likely to be made in the Report appears evident 
from the fact that he personally urged Sir Charles Douglas to 
sit on the Committee, “in order to watch their proceedings.” 
Mr. Hume himself was so pleased with having obtained the Com- 
mittee, that he observed exultingly to his friends that the battle 
of Free Trade was about to be won. He was confident that such 
an overwhelming weight of testimony in favour of commercial 
freedom would be adduced, as neither Parliament nor the 
country would be able to gainsay or resist. 

Much trouble was often experienced in getting together five 
members, out of the thirteen nominated, to form a quorum, but, 
on the whole, so great expedition was displayed that in less than 
three months from the date of the appointment of the Committee 
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the proceedings were completed, and on August 6, 1840, the 
famous Report was published. 

The value of this Report, in forwarding the policy of com- 
mercial and industrial freedom, cannot ‘be over-estimated. The 
first witness examined was Mr. McGregor, who had succeeded 
Mr. J. Deacon Hume in the post of joint-secretary ; then Mr. 
Hume himself was examined; then Mr. G. R. Porter, head of 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. The 
remaining witnesses, sixteen in number, were chosen from the 
most eminent city and provincial merchants and manufacturers, 
notably, Sir John Bowring, Sir John Guest, Bart., Mr. Hanley, 
and Mr. Leaf. Their evidence was admitted by all who read it 
to contribute in the most material degree to the Free Trade cause. 

Naturally the Anti-Corn-Law League seized on this powerful 
instrument, so opportunely placed to their hand ; and scarcely 
had the spirited publishers of the Spectutor reprinted, in an 
abridged and condensed form, the evidence received by the 
Committee, than 20,000 copies were struck off by the Carlisle 
Anti-Corn-Law Association. 

The Council of the League, having compiled the whole of the 
evidence relating directly to the food monopoly, reprinted it in 
the Anti-Bread-Tax Circular, and prefaced it with the following 
words :— 

“Tt is not saying too much when we add, that the entire case of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League may be left to be decided by the evidence which 
we now submit to the public in the very language of the Parliamentary 
Report. No one who studies the evidence thoroughly need go beyond 
it, and no one who has not studied it is entitled to offer or entertain 
an opinion upon the subject.” 


The Committee, having been appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Joseph Hume, became identified with his name, and to him was 
generally accorded the credit of having obtained the world-wide 
publication of so huge and pertinent a mass of invaluable evidence 
condemning, as it did with irrefutable proof, the egregious folly 
of the Corn Laws. Mr. Deacon Hume, with whom the idea of 
the Committee originated, and upon whose evidence so much of 
the value of the Report depended, and Mr. Villiers, who first 
moved in vain for the Committee, and then prevailed on Mr. 
Joseph Hume to use his influence to obtain the Committee, and 
who, actually presiding at three-fourths of the meetings, very 
largely conducted the examination of the witnesses, were content 
with the success that had even exceeded their expectations, and 
the knowledge that the actual parts borne by them in the matter 
were known to the select few behind the scenes in London, and 
unreservedly admitted by the leaders of the League. 

On April 15, 184], a meeting of nearly 2,000 delegates from 
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the principal towns of the kingdom, was held in the Manchester 
Corn Exchange, to decide on the course to be adopted by those 
who were about to attend in London on the occasion of Mr. 
Villiers’ annual motion. In a speech delivered on that occasion, 
which appears in the Collection, Mr. Villiers gave a direct 
impetus to a movement among ministers of religion, that, being 
initiated at that meeting, soon came to vie in the useful work of 
disseminating the doctrines of Free Trade with the movement 
directed and controlled by the League through the agency of 
their lecturers. 


“ He said that he could not but hope that many would now give 
their aid to the movement who had not yet taken any prominent part 
in it, and alluded particularly to ministers of religion; for he could 
not conceive anything more immediately within the province of the 
diciples of Him who said ‘feed my people,’ and ‘the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,’ than to inculcate the charity of feeding tlie poor, 
by enabling them by honest industry to feed themselves. The Rev. S. 
Beardsall, seconded by the Rev. W. Mountford, moved the following 
resolution in accordance with Mr. Villiers’ remarks :—‘ That the 
constantly increasing physical sufferings of the labouring population, 
arising from the want of employment and the scarcity of food, are ini- 
mical to the progress of reliyion and morality; and this meeting earnestly 
appeals to ministers of the gospel, and to philanthropists, and Christians 
of every denomination, to lend their aid in the effort to abolish the un- 
just tax upon the importation of the first necessaries of life—a tax 
which impiously thwarts the bounteous designs of Providence, who has 
prepared abundantly upon the face of the earth for the wants of all 
his creatures.’”* 


Rumours of the approaching dissolution of Parliament led 
people to speculate as to what would be “ the cry” of the Whigs. 
The House of Commons was crowded on April 30, to hear the 
Budget introduced. But the excitement in the House was con- 
siderably increased by Lord John Russell announcing, before 
going into Committee, that on May 31 he should “move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider the Acts relating to the trade in corn.” As a matter 
of fact, the terms of his motion were identical with those of the 
motion that had for the previous years brought down on Mr. 
Villiers’ head the speers and ridicule of the Protectionists. 

The Budget of 184], though it fell far short of the mark of 





* Prentice, “ History of the Anti-Corn-Law League,” vol. i. p. 200. A 
conference of 700 ministers of religion of all denominations was held in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, on August 17, 1841, and the three following days. 
As a result of the proceedings then adopted, the Corn Laws were soon 
denounced from more than a thousand pulpits and platforms, and the congre- 
gations largely influenced in the cause of Free Trade. 
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justice and sound policy, boldly approached the principles of a 
liberal commercial policy, and may be regarded as the first fruits 
of the labours of the Import Duties Committee. There was a 
heavy deficit of nearly two millions, which it was proposed to 
make good, not by levying new taxes, but by lessening duties 
which burdened commerce and diminished consumption. ‘The 
duties on corn, sugar, and timber were all to be dealt with and 
modified. But it was on the question of corn that the country 
was most exercised, and Lord J. Russell found it necessary to 
state, on May 7, that he intended to propose a fixed duty of 
8s. a quarter. Sir Robert Peel declared strongly in favour of a 
sliding scale. The Government were beaten on the Sugar 
Duties, and on June 4, before the corn question could be brought 
on, Sir R. Peel carried a vote of want of confidence by a majority 
of one, the numbers on the division being 312 to31l. A disso- 
lution followed, and the elections resulted in a large majority 
for Sir R. Peel. The Whigs left the Government seats, and 
settled in the cool shade of opposition. Their irresolution and 
faintheartedness on the question of the Corn Law had alienated 
many of their own party, and had severed entirely the Free 
Traders. Prior to the change of Government there was a debate 
of four nights in the House of Commons, and it is interesting at 
this date in connection with the first speech made by Mr. 
Cobden in Parliament. He made a powerful impression upon 
the House, and in the course of his speech referred to Mr. 
Villiers as “the hon. member for Wolverhampton—for whose 
great and incessant services, I, in common with millions of my 
fellow-countrymen, feel grateful.” 

Sir R. Peel formed his Ministry in September. At once 
petitions were forwarded in hundreds, addressed to the Queen, 
praying that Parliament should not be prorogued till the Corn 
Laws had been deliberated upon, and the distresses of her people 
had been considered. But Sir R. Peel “wanted time” to frame 
his measures, and the prorogaticn took place on October 7, to 
last till February. 

On the February 9, 1842, Sir R. Peel introdueed his new 
sliding scale, which O’Connell described as “sliding from every- 
thing honest,” and by which the highest duty on corn would be 
reduced from 36s. Sd. to 20s. Lord J. Russell unreservedly 
opposed the measure, but was defeated by a majority of 123, 
after four nights’ debate. But the Free Traders reasoned that a 
20s, duty was just as prohibitory as one at 36s. 8d. At neither 
rate could foreign wheat come in; and, as some one expressed 
it, a man could be drowned in ten feet of water as easily as in 
twenty feet, and he could not drown any more if the water were 
fifty feet in depth! 
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Mr. Villiers at once brought forward his amendment —“ That 
the Corn Laws do now cease and determine.” The debate 
extended over five nights. Perhaps the most noticeable speech 
was that made by the late Lord Macaulay, who was then in the 
House of Commons. In answer to the argument (which we still 
hear urged by a small section at the present day) that England 
ought only casually to depend on obtaining her food supply 
from other countries, he said that he preferred constant to 
casual dependence, for constant dependence became mutual 
dependence. 


“As to war interrupting our supplies, a striking instance of the fallacy 
of that assumption was furnished in 1810, during the height of the 
Continental system, when all Europe was against us, directed by a 
chief who sought to destroy us through our trade andcommerce. In 
that year there were 1,600,000 quarters of corn imported, one-half of 
which came from France itself.” 


Cobden vigorously supported the amendment, but there were 
smart debaters and dogged opponents of repeal yet to be 
defeated. Amongst the debaters was Mr. Monckton Milnes 
(the present Lord Houghton), whose description of Mr. Villiers 
as “the solitary Robinson Crusoe, standing on the barren rock of 
Corn Law repeal,” provoked roars of laughter, and Mr. Ferrand, 
who daringly carried the war into the enemies’ camp, and 
directly accused the manufacturers of cruelty. The result of the 
debate was that ninety members voted for total repeal and 
393 against. 

With the new tariff (which comprised reductions of import 


‘duties and the removal of restrictions on upwards of 750 articles) 


the income-tax became law. Mr. Villiers made an important 
speech on April 18, 1842, directly opposing the imposition 
of the tax, which he pointed out could but deepen the distress 
in the country by causing a diminution in the rate of wages, 
and adding to the already enormous number of unemployed 
workmen. 

The distress deepened throughout the length and breadth of 
the land ; the cost of “educating the country” proved very ex- 
pensive, but it was felt that no effort must be relaxed, and a 
fund of £50,000 was demanded by the League in the autumn of 
1842, and was raised by subscriptions. During the last quarter 
of this year, the revenue from Customs and Excise showed a 
deficiency of £1,300,000; affording clear evidence of the failure 
of the Government to revive the industry of the country. 

On January 3, 1843, Mr. Villiers was present at the weekly 
meeting of the League in Manchester, and delivered a speech 
warmly defending the action of the League. He said :— 
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“You have done great things for the cause in this neighbour- 
hood, in fact you have done wonders: you have contributed largely 
for the furtherance of the principles you avow; and you have 
produced distinguished men who, both in Parliament and out of 
Parliament, have advocated perfect freedom of commerce. You have 
Mr. Cobden in the Senate, and you have Mr. Bright in the field. And 
truly it does rejoice me when I read and when I hear of the honours 
with which they are covered, and of the enthusiasm with which they 
are received wherever they go. For it shows that there are no 
personal rivalries, no local jealousies, no political prejudices, inter- 
vening to mar the course and progress of the cause that we are 
pursuing. This cause is really far above the ordinary level of party 
strife; it is the cause of humanity, it is the cause of the nation in 
future; and every man who cares for his country, or wishes well to 
mankind, should accord to it his best ability and support.”* 


Amongst other speakers at this meeting were Mr. Mark 
Philips and Mr. Cobden, both of whom paid Mr. Villiers very 
marked compliments in terms sufficiently interesting to justify 
reproduction. 

Mr. Philips said :— 

‘‘T have witnessed the zeal of Mr. Charles Villiers on this question 
in the House of Commons, and it is with feelings of delight and 
satisfaction that I see him present at this meeting to take an op- 
portunity of explaining his sertiments to you on this question. Iam 
not accustomed to use the words of flattery, and I can say honestly 
that in his advocacy of the principles of Free Trade the hon. member 
has exhibited great talent, and I do not hesitate to say that he has 
shown a degree of zeal and industry in making himself acquainted 
with the practical details of the question which would do honour to 
any individual (applause), and which no man in Parliament, to my 
knowledge, has ever before equalled.” 


Mr. Cobden having testified to the abundance of resources and 
arguments possessed by Mr. Villiers, which enabled him easily 
to maintain his position as “ the champion of Free Trade,” went 
on to say that he had found in him 


“‘that which I have found scarcely in any other man connected with 
the aristocracy, the right animus against the very principle of 
monopoly. Now we want in our party leaders the right feeling as well 
as knowledge (hear, hear), I have been accustomed to see the 
anxiety he has felt in every movement in the country, and the deep 
consciousness he has felt that all depended upon what was done out of 

I recollect him bringing forward a motion for repeal 
years ago. It was difficult under the circumstances to bring forward 
such a motion as that, for the country itself took no interest in the 
question. The manufacturing boroughs themselves returned members 





* “ Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. pp. 339-40. 
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who voted against it. Now I think, under these circumstances, 
my hon, friend deserves our thanks for looking after our interests before 
we knew how to look after them ourselves !” 


In the spring of 1843 the League transferred their head- 
quarters to London, and engaged Drury Lane Theatre for their 
weekly meetings. At the second of these meetings, Mr. Villiers 
made a long speech in which he thanked his audience for attend- 
ing, not “for mere recreation, or idle amusement,” but “to 
manifest their interest in the condition of the country and their 
sympathy with the distress of their follow-men.” And he con- 
tinued :— 

“ And now I will tell you why, in my judgment, you render such 
essential service in manifesting publicly your interest in this matter. 
It is because we have arrived at that point in another place from which 
we can advance no further without your assistance. I believe that 
fresh argument or new facts would be of little avail now in that place. 
They have reached the point in the House of Commons with regard 
to this question that the priests and augurs of ancient Rome were said 
to have reached with regard to their religion: they no longer imposed 
upon themselves; and a great man of the time wondered how any two 
of them could meet in the street without a smile. It is the same with 
respect to the Corn Laws in the House: they have almost ceased to be 
discussed with gravity ; aud few take the trouble to deny that the sliding 
scale, of which we have heard so inuch, is anything but a mischievous 
contrivance to retain monopoly at the expense of the commerce, 
industry, and revenue of the country. Few now doubt that any per- 
manent duty or impediment to the import of the necessaries of life 
must needs diminish the amount of them consumed in the country, 
and raise the price of all that are grown at home. Indeed, the young 
and intelligent Monopolists laugh in their sleeves at the subtleties of 
their artful leader; and the older ones maintain the silent system, 
thinking, probably, that the least said the soonest mended.”* 


The principal debate of the Session of 1843 was on Mr. 
Villiers’ motion in favour of total and immediate repeal. The 
debate extended over five nights, and the motion was defeated 
by 381 to 125; but it was consoling to find that the adverse 
majority had decreased from 303 to 256. Mr. Villiers drew 
attention to the changed attitude of the farmers on the question. 
He predicted that they would soon openly avow that they had 
been labouring under a delusion in supposing that the artificial 
enhancement in the value of land could benefit any but the 
owners of the land. This prediction was justified when, at a 
great public meeting held at Colchester (one of the most formid- 
able strongholds of the Protectionists), the farmers were com- 





* “Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. pp. 364-5. 
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pletely won over by the arguments and facts adduced by Mr. 
Villiers, to show that they were actually sufferers under the 
Corn Law, so that Sir John Tyrrell—who had dared Mr. Villiers 
to be present at the meeting—was fain, utterly discomfited, to 
leave the field in the possession of the Free Traders. 

In the autumn, the council of the League put forth their 
programme for the forthcoming year. They determined to raise 
a fund of £100,000; to engage Covent Garden Theatre for fifty 
nights, at a rent of £3,000, and to devote £10,000 to the pub- 
lication of a weekly newspaper, to be called The League. The 
appeal of the League met with a ready response on the part of 
the banking and mercantile interests, and several distinguished 
peers forwarded subscriptions. At one meeting in Manchester, 
upwards of forty manufacturers subscribed on the spot sums 
varying from £100 to £500 each. The Times* declared the 
League to be “a great fact,” and that “a new power had arisen 
in the State’ which owed its. existence to “experience set at 
naught, advice derided, and warnings neglected.” Mr. Bright’s 
entry into Parliament, in July, was followed in October by the 
defeat of Mr. Baring, and the election of Mr. Pattison, who was 
taunted with being the aominee of the League for the City of 
London. 

On January 1, 1844, the Marquis of Westminster wrote a con- 
gratulatory letter to George Wilson, the Chairman of the League, 
and enclosed a cheque for £500, as a contribution to its funds. 
The meetings of the League at Covent Garden Theatre met with 
the utmost success in the shape of overflowing and enthusiastic 
audiences. In the course of an address delivered by Mr. Villiers 
at the Theatre, on February 8, he provoked the mirth of his 
hearers by reading portions of the speech of some squire which 
had been given him as he entered the doors. By that time the 
monopolists had abandoned argument for abuse, and the speech 
was typical of many others. ‘The squire described 


“the objects of the League as ‘the same as those of the Corre- 
sponding Society of Pitt’s time, which was originated by the bloody 
Jacobins of France.’ And ‘these men’—meaning the members 
of the League—he roundly goes on to say, ‘are the great grandchil- 
dren of those bloody fellows. They wish to destroy the landlord, in 
order to pick the pocket of the tenant, and then to send the labourer 
to the devil.’ 

“This is moderate, however, to what I have read elsewhere; for 
at most of their meetings our opponents are reported to have declared 
the complaints against the Corn Laws to be nothing else than _blas- 
phemy. They fall very far short of that simplicity of expression used 
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by the Brahmins in India, apprehensive of a calamity like that now 
dreaded by the landlords, when Christian missionaries first went 
among them. ‘The Brahmins were paid by the people in rice. But 
they did not denounce the missionaries as false teachers or blas- 
phemers, as perhaps they might have been allowed to do; they simply 
complained to the Government that men had come among them who, 
if success crowned their efforts, would ‘ upset their rice plots !” * 


As an example of the singular “ lucidity” of his style, we quote 
the following passage, in which Mr. Villiers sets before his 
audience the advantage of getting rid of the Corn Laws :— 

“‘T want you to observe not only that the revenue always increases 
when food is cheap and declines when food is dear; but likewise that 
pauperis, disease, mortality, and crime all diminish in years of 
abundance, and increase in years of scarcity. And it is of special 
importance that you should do so in order fairly to appreciate the 
advantage of getting rid of the Corn Laws. For what is it that we 
call for when we ask for their repeal? Why, that there may be a 
constant good harvest. We want there always to be abundance of 
food, and that all those consequences which we observe to follow 
from a good harvest may be permanent among us. And is there any 
doubt that this might be the case? Do our opponents deny it? No; 
it is their case that it would be so; it is their fear that there would 
be abundance. ‘They keep their Corn Laws in order to prevent it; 
they know that there is plenty to be had, and that we have in our 
manufactures the means of securing it.” + 


A deputation of the League, including Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Bright, and Colonel Thompson, and accompanied by Mr. 
Villiers and Mr. Thornley, visited Wolverhampton on 
April 8, 1844. Referring to the exploded fallacy of the mono- 
polists, “that when food was dear, the reward of labour was 
great,” Mr. Villiers informed his constituents that the best 
answer he had ever heard to the jargon that thus sought to 
prove scarcity a blessing, was given by a working man of that 
town, and was this, “If scarcity is such a good thing for the 
working classes, what a blessing no food at all would be!” And 
in excusing himself for so pertinaciously repeating his motion, 
said :— 

“Tn doing so lam simply asking that the working classes may not be 
further impoverished and degraded I should like to put some 
of the fine gentlemen, who regard all mention of the Corn Laws as a 
bore, upon short commons themselves for a while ; and then, if they 
should begin to cry out lustily—as they would—for better fare, tell 





* «Free Trade Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 68, 
+ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 77. A portion of this speech, translated into French, will 


be found in Frederick Bastiat’s “ Cobden et la Ligue ou lagitation Anglaise,’”” 
p. 246. 
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them that there are other things to think of besides their dinner; 
‘that it is not by bread alone that men live, that they have their 
immortal souls to care for ; that they must cultivate their minds, and 
improve themselves generally.’ And then, after vexing and injuring 
them in every way, issue a Commission to inquire into the cause of 
their discontent!” 


On June 25, 1844, Mr. Villiers brought forward his annual 
motion for repeal in a somewhat novel shape. He proposed a 
series of resolutions to the following effect :—“That the people 
of this country are rapidly increasing in number. . . . . That a 
large proportion of her Majesty’s subjects are insufficiently pro- 
vided with the first necessaries of life. That, nevertheless, a 
Corn Law is in force which restricts the supply of food, and 
thereby lessens itsabundance. That any such restriction... . 
is indefensible in principle, injurious in operation, and ought to 
be abolished.” 

The debate closed on the second night, and again there was a 
large decrease in the majority. Whereas in 1842, the majority 
had numbered 303, and in 1843, 256, it was now only 204, the 
actual numbers of the division being 328 to 124. And to this 
falling off in the “ mechanical majority,’ Mr. Villiers alluded 
with great satisfaction when he addressed a crowded meeting in 
Covent Garden Theatre a week later. He asked— 


“‘ What is this but progress? What does it show but tie influence 
of public opinion? What does it mean but that conviction has reached 
the electoral body of the people that the Corn Laws are atrocious 
Jaws, and that they ought forthwith to be abolished ?” 


It was, in fact, a sign of the beginning of the end. To those 
who could read between the lines, it was evident that Sir Robert 


? 


Peel was “hiding his time ;” and in the League newspaper we 
find the following accurate estimate of the true position of 
affairs :— 

“Since Mr. Villiers first began to raise Anti-Corn-Law debates in 
the House of Commons he has entered on the third cycle in the 
history of the question. He commenced when counteracted by the 
effects of abundant harvests and the influence of abundant ignorance— 
agriculturists were contemptuously indifferent, commercialists suffi- 
ciently supine, and, consequently, the House of Commons utterly 
apathetic. He continued when winter had descended on our national 
affairs; when the wolf howled at the national door; when country 
gentlemen became alarmed, and the entire community interested. He 
perseveres now that spring appears again, and there. is a probability 
of a short-lived summer of prosperity ; but he continues it with the 
knowledge that there ig not a man within the compass of Great Britain 
capable of putting two ideas together, be he Cabinet minister, landed 
proprietor, merchant, manufacturer, or handworker, who does not 
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feel that the Corn Law but waits the next ‘ fall of the leaf,’ in order to 
be blown into the gulf of oblivion, there to rot with the things that 


In the autumn of 1844, the chief efforts of the League were 
directed towards increasing the numbers on the electoral lists in 
their favour. By urging new claims, and by revising old ones 
on the voting registers, they paved the way for the return of so 
many of their candidates at the next election in 1847. Great 
numbers of people adopted the advice of the League, and 
invested £50 or £60 in the purchase of land, in order to come 
within the ranks of the 40s. freeholders. Ata meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on January 8, 1845, Mr. Cobden, 
at the close of a long speech, appealed to his hearers to 


“set possession of the property by the 31st of January, and then, 
when the next contest comes for South Lancashire, we will have our 
friends, Mr. Villiers and Mr. Brown, in the situation of the present 
members for that division (loud applause, the whole company 
rising and cheering for some minutes). And who shall dare say to 
us that it is not the contest of principle then? We will choose the 
very first merchant in Liverpool, the largest merchant in Lancashire, 
on the one hand; we will choose our tried champion in the House of 
Commons on the other—the man who suffered obloquy and sneers in 
the cause of Free Trade when the battle seemed a hopeless one—when 
men of self-seeking character shrank away from it. We will bring 
forward our Parliamentary leader, Mr. Villiers, and our first merchant, 
Mr. Brown; and then who will say this struggle is one of personal 
predilection or of party favour ?”F 


Parliament was opened by the Queen on February 4, 1845. 
The tone of the Speech was cheerful. Trade had improved ; the 
revenue had exceeded the estimates; and there had been an 
abundant harvest. The Address was carried without an amend- 
ment, Lord John Russell making only a few remarks, in the 
course of which, however, he stated his conviction “that Protec- 
tion was not the support, but the bane of agriculture !” 

The Budget, by which Sir R. Peel surrendered £3,300,000 
of revenue in the shape of repealing and reducing duties, was, 
so far as it went, a Free Trade budget. But the Corn Law was 
not touched; and on May 17, 1845, there appeared in the 
League newspaper, Letter No. XXX. on the Corn Laws, 
addressed to Mr. Villiers by Mr. W. J. Fox, under his nom de 
plume, “A Norwich Weaver Boy.” The series of letters, 
which for purity of diction and vigour of expression have rarely 
been equalled, was addressed to the most eminent members of 





* The League, August 10, 1844. + Ibid. January 10, 1845, 
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the two Houses, a letter appearing each week. Space will only 
admit of our giving one or two passages from the letter to Mr. 
Villiers :— 


“‘Sir,—The Free Traders of Great Britain are expecting your 
annual motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws with that full reliance 
upon your doing justice to their cause which you have earned by so 
many years of able and consistent advocacy. They await the repeti- 
tion of your effort quietly but not indifferently. .... 

“We are at our posts, sir, as you are at yours; and, while putting 
our own shoulders to the wheel, we notice with satisfaction how 
steadily you pursue the course you have marked out for yourself 
in Parliament, undiverted either to the right hand or the left by any 
political or personal inducement. Your public career is identified 
with this great cause. You adopted it in its feebleness, and you are 
one with it in its might. Your name is inwoven into the record of 
the struggle, and will be emblazoned in the glory of the triumph. 
Compared with the pure fame which you will achieve, how worthless 
is the transitory power of party leaders, pursuing crooked paths, 
surrounded by suspicions, guided by no principle, and, even when they 
are the inconsistent agents of benefit to a nation, conquered into the 
good they do by better men, whose perseverance has made the expe- 
diency to which they succumb.” 


Notwithstanding the intense heat of the summer of 1845, 
a crowded House met on June 10, to listen to Mr. Villiers’ 
annual motion. The Ministerial Bench was thronged; the 
monopolists were present in such numbers as to cause one 
another the greatest discomfort. ‘The Opposition benches were 
less crowded, but the full strength of the Free Traders was 
assembled. The following account of Mr. Villiers’ speech is 
taken from the League of June 14 :— 


“The speech of Mr. Villiers, opening what may most emphatically 
be termed his case, occupied between two and three hours; and though 
all novelty of point may be fairly considered as long since exhausted, 
there were repeated portions of that most elaborate and admirable 
address in which the solid and reiterated argument was relieved by 
that playful raillery by which Mr. Villiers gives pungency to his 
sarcasm, without leaving behind the sting of personality. The par- 
ticular stage, too, at which the question now stands in the agricultural 
mind, afforded much room for novelty both of point and mirth; and 
Sir Robert Peel fairly laughed outright at the picture of the deplorable 
condition of the agricultural societies, with their landlord condition of 
‘no politics.’ Historical, descriptive, and prophetic, the speech of 
Mr. Villiers exhibited the question of the Corn Laws as it has been, 
as it is, and as it shall be; and such a speech, coming from the man 
who has for years toiled on, from the period of the dreariest indiffer- 
ence and ignorance to the present moment of all but universal assent 
and conviction, will be received in the country, as it was in the House, 
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with the just respect which is due to talent, perseverance, and unde- 
viating consistency.” 


After one night’s debate, in the course of which Lord J. 
Russell said that he “saw the fall of the Corn Law signified 
not only the ability of the attacks made upon it, but also by 
the manner in which it is defended in this House,’ and Sir 
James Graham could only advance against the motion that it 
was too precipitate. Mr. Villiers was defeated by 254 to 122. 

Within a week of the Corn Law debate, Mr. George Wilson 
announced at Covent Garden that the contributions to the 
£100,000 fund amounted to £116,000, including the £25,000 
realized by the sales at the monster bazaar, which had been held 
at the theatre from the Sth to the 26th of May. At this time 
the trade of the country was flourishing ; there was plenty of 
employment at good wages for the working classes; and, more- 
over, bread was cheaper than it had been for many vears. 
But in less than three months’ time the whole kingdom was 
thrown into the greatest alarm by a prospect of a failure of 
the harvest, and by the fatal blight of the potato crop in 
Ireland and on the Continent. 

At a Cabinet Council held on November 6, Sir R. Peel 
proposed that an Order in Council should be at once issued 
reducing the duty on all grain in bond to a shilling a quarter ; 
that the ports should be temporarily opened to the admission of 
grain at a small duty; and finally, that Parliament should be 
summoned on November 27. But he only had the support 
of Sir James Graham, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. Then resulted several Cabinet Councils; still the 
Protectionist members would not yield; and on December 5 
Sir R. Peel resigned cffice. Lord J. Russell was summoned to 
form a Government; owing, however, to Lord Grey declining 
to enter the same Cabinet as Lord Palmerston, he was obliged 
to confess his inability to achieve the task. Sir R. Peel resumed 
office with his old colleagues, except Lord Stanley and Lord 
Wharncliffe, who were replaced by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Dalhousie. Though it was believed that the'Corn Law would 
be beneficially altered, the Anti-Corn-Law League redoubled its 
efforts, and it was determined to raise « quarter of a million, 
and within an hour and a half upwards of £60,000 was sub- 
scribed ! 

On January 19, 1846, the Queen opened Parliament in 
person. In his speech on the Address, Sir R. Peel adverted to 
the potato famine as having made the Corn Law question more 
urgent, but he added, “I will not assign to that cause too much 
weight. I will not withhold the homage which is due to the 
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progress of reason and truth, by denying that my opinions on 
the subject of Protection have undergone a change.” 

On January 27, Sir Robert Peel developed his plan of 
financial and commercial policy in a speech of four hours’ dura- 
tion. Animal foed and vegetables were to be admitted duty 
free. One-half of the existing duties on butter, cheese, hops, 
and cured fish were to be removed. In short, the duties were 
to be reduced, or altogether repealed, on more than 150 articles. 
Finally, as to wheat, oats, barley, and rye, he proposed that on 
February 1, 1849, they should be admitted duty free, sub- 
ject only to a small registration tax ; in other words, he proposed, 
what the Free Traders had so long struggled for, the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws. The debate on the measure was postponed 
till February 9, and then extended over twelve nights. ‘There 
were 103 speeches delivered, 48 in favour of the measure, 
and 55 against it. Mr. Villiers’ speech closed the eleventh 
night’s debate. The second reading was carried by a majority 
of 97 in « House of 577 members. Finally, the third reading 
was carried on May 16, at four o'clock in the morning, by 
a majority of 98 in a House of 556. The progress of the Bill 
through the House of Lords was more rapid, and on June 26, 
1846, the Bill which practically repealed the Corn Laws re- 
ceived the Royal assent avd became law. On the same day 
the Ministry were overthrown in the Commons on the Irish 
Coercion Bill, and Sir R. Peel finally surrendered the seals of 
office. 

At a meeting of the League on July 2, it was decided to 
bring their operations to a close. Their last act, before finally 
separating, was to display their loyalty to the throne by giving 
three hearty cheers for the Queen. 

When the League Council had apportioned the well-merited 
rewards to Cobden, Mr. Bright, George Wilson, and the members 
of the Executive Council, nothing had been said about Mr. 
Villiers. This “act of omission” was resented by the general 
body of Free Traders, and a committee was consequently organ- 
ized to repair what was looked upon as a grave neglect. So 
soon, however, as the matter came to Mr. Villiers’ ears he wrote 
to the chairman of the committee, Mr. Ricardo, and begged 
him to dissolve it without delay, since, much as he was touched 
by such a mark of their appreciation of his conduct, he could 
never accept a pecuniary acknowledgment of it. 

“He had given his time, and taxed his health, and encroached 
upon his moderate means, to secure the one object which had 
dominated him from the commencement of his career; but he so 
shrank from the least semblance of anything approaching a mer- 
cenary motive, that—it is an open secret, so we are free to allude 
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to it here—he never could be prevailed upon to accept any sum 
offered to him by the League to meet the personal expenditure he 
incurred in connection with the movement. ‘The reward of public 
services is public confidence, and I will accept nothing else,’ was 
his characteristic reply to Mr. Ricardo; and all that he looked for 
was a post in which he could better serve his country than in the 
one he then filled.”* 


In the “ Political Memoir,” from which we have just quoted, 
there are given passages from two letters from Cobden to the 
late Joseph Parkes, never before published, and which are alike 
so abounding in honour to Mr. Villiers and their writer, and so 
full of interest, that we feel justified in quoting them without 
apologizing for their length. The first passage occurs in a letter 
dated from Llangollen, July, 1846, Cobden then having retreated 
to the Welsh mountains for the benefit of his health. He 
says :— 

“ But why do I write to you? Why, to call to mind the midnight 
conversation we had together on the Carlton Terrace, when we talked 
of Villiers. You said you knew I need not trouble myself about 
him—that he would be well cared for whether Peel or Lord John 
was in power. Is it so? He has been offered a post which, I 
suppose, it was known he could not with propriety take. But is 
there nothing that he could with advantage to himself and credit to 
your party accept? Where there is a will there is a way. I think 
now, as we both thought then, that au embassy from which he would 
not be likely to be removed by any probable change of Government, 
would suit him, and be most gratifying to the Free Traders 
If I were Lord John, I would not sleep without first having found 
an appointment for Villiers—the higher the better. The Free Traders 
have telt confident that he would be rewarded at the hands of the 
next Government for his services to the cause. . . . . If Villiers were 
appointed to any Court where Protectionist principles are in the 
ascendant (and where are they not so, excepting Switzerland and 
Tuscany ?) it would be most useful in influencing the Government, 
it would be a graceful way of promoting an honest man, and pro- 
nouncing on the part of our rulers to a foreign nation. Now, be 
agood fellow for once, and tell me confidentially if you think I can 
in any way put a spoke in the wheel for Villiers. 1 would not ask 
a favour of any Government, to the extent of an exciseman’s place, 
to serve my own brother, but I should be glad to put the screw on 
for Villiers in any way possible. He is not a party man, and 
therefore not likely to promote his own interests. But, as a man of 
the people myself, I do feel nettled that the only man of his class 
who from the first has been true to our cause should be neglected 
by the Government which has come into power upon the wreck of 
parties occasioned by our popular movement.”+ 
+ Ibid. p. Ixiii. 
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The above extract was forwarded to Lord John Russell by 
Mr. Parkes, who received a reply to the effect that Lord John 
agreed that anything that could be done for Mr. Villiers ought 
to be done, and that he would try if anything could be found 
abroad. Cobden again writes to Parkes on learning these 
facts :— 

“Qne point occurs to me in reading your narrative. Contrive to 
let Lord John know that you staved off some leading Lancashire 
men from going on a deputation to press Villiers’ claim upon him, 
and that they were for acting quite unconnected with me. That would 
show him the strong interest felt about him in the north. 

“T agree with you that Villiers will never make an administrator, if 
by that we mean a House of Commons’ partisan. He is too honest, 
too sensitive, too much like an unbroken high-spirited steed. .... 
The more I think of it, the more do I lean to the idea of a foreign 
embassy for him. . . . . I know him well, have watched and probed 
him for eight years, and am ready to swear by him as a true man. | 
love and venerate him more than he is aware of. I have felt for him 
what I could not express, because my esteem has grown out of his 
noble self-denial under trials to which I could not allude without 
touching a too secret chord. I have trod upon his heels, nay, almost 
trampled him down, in a race where he was once the sole man on the 
course. When I came into the House, I got the public ear and the 
press (which he never had as |e deserved). I took the position of the 
Free Trader. I watched him tnen ; there was no rivalry, no jealousy, 
no repining; his sole object was to see his principles triumph. He 
was willing to stand aside and cheer me on to the winning goal; his 
conduct was not merely noble, it was godlike I verily believe 
that I have suffered more on account of the slights and mortifications 
he has experienced than he has done. The purity of his motives has 
prevented him from seeing or feeling it himself. I wish he knew how 
long and anxiously the leading Leaguers discussed the subject of a 
testimonial to him and Bright jointly with myself, and how anxious 
they were not to expose him to the invidious neglect of singling me out 
personally for all the honours, ... . Every discussion ended in the 
unanimous opinion that only one incarnation of the Free Trade 
principle could be adopted. I felt most keenly how much this must 
annoy Villiers, Since I have been here, I have written to him, to 
explain fully what my sacrifices had been. Now the leading men in 
Manchester knew of my position; that I had called together half 
score of them last August, and resolved to abandon my public position ; 
that nothing but the potato-rot prevented my resigning my post; that 
the moneyed men in Manchester knew all this, and hence their zeal to 
serve me in a pecuniary way. I told him everything, for I thought it 
would at least mitigate the sting. He has returned me a noble 
answer, just like himself. I could cry over it, and kiss the hand that 
penned it.”* 





* “ Political Memoir,” pp. lxvi.-Ixviii. 
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At the general election of 1847, South Lancashire redeemed 
Cobden’s promise, and chose Mr. Villiers and Mr. Brown for 
their representatives. Mr. Villiers displayed fresh proof of his 
disinterestedness, and, deeply as he appreciated the tribute 
offered by the electors of South Lancashire, remained faithful to 
the borough that had trusted him before his singular gifts and 
devotion to the popular cause had rendered his name famous. 

For some years the policy of Free Trade developed so success- 
fully, that the Protectionists were never strong enough to fight a 
pitched battle. By January, 1850, however, Lerd J. Russell 
had become so anxious to show that the Whig Government and 
the Free Traders were at one on the question of Free Trade, 
that he wrote to Mr. Villiers asking him to move the Address in 
answer to the Queen’s Speech. Mr. Villiers wished to excuse 
himself from the task, on the ground that he was only a borough 
member, and therefore disqualified according to precedent from 
moving the Address; but Lord J. Russell reminded him that by 
the choice of South Lancashire in 1847 he was virtually a 
county member. Mr. Villiers yielded to his wish, and made a 
remarkable speech, that bristled with -facts demonstrating the 
good results that had already resulted from the adoption of the 
Free Trade policy, and which were bound to ivcrease tenfold as 
the beneficial effects of time made themselves felt. 

In 1852, Lora Derby came into power, with Mr. Disraeli as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Monopolist hopes revived, the 
Free Traders grew uneasy, and Mr. Villiers—“the stormy petrel 
of Protection” as Mr. Disraeli called him—pressed the Govern- 
ment for a distinct statement of their policy with regard to 
foreign commerce, especially that branch of it engaged in the 
supply of food for the people. 

Anxious to gain time, and to obtain the support of a new 
Parliament, Ministers evaded the question. But in November, 
when the new Parliament met, the final blow was dealt at Pro- 
tection. Then it was Mr. Villiers brought forward his famous 
resolutions pledging the Legislature to accept the Act of 1846, 
as a “ wise, just, and beneficial measure.” Mr. Disraeli denounced 
these terms of approval as “the three odious epithets.” But, 
prompted by his genuine regard for Mr. Villiers, whose consistent 
adherence to his principles had a special charm in his estimation, 
Mr. Disraeli in moving his amendment paid Mr. Villiers one of 
the warmest tributes of admiration ever delivered to a political 
adversary in the House of Commons :— 

“There is one person in this House who has been constant from 
the beginning, and has a right to make the speech he made to night, 
and that is the honourable member for Wolverhampton. I have sat 
in this House many years with the honourable and learned gentleman, 
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and I had the honour and gratification of his acquaintance for some 
years before either of us, I daresay, thought of having a seat in this 
House. There are two qualities which I have ever observed in him— 
precision of thought and concinnity of expression; and that is the 
reason why I do not believe he is the author of the resolutions which 
he has brought forward. Whatever may be the fault of those 
resolutions, I find no fault with his speech. His speech is the same 
he has always made. I make the observation without any feeling that 
approaches toa sneer. I may say that he may look back with proud 
self-complacency to the time when I remember him sitting on almost 
the last benchon this side of the House, and bringing forward with 
the command of a master of the subject, never omitting a single point, 
and against all the prejudices of his audience, the question of the 
Corn Laws. There were no cheers then from the followers of 
Sir Robert Peel. There were no enthusiastic adherents then in a 
defunct Whig Ministry. On the contrary, the right honourable Baronet 
the member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) came forward, and 
threw his broad shield over the territcrial interest of England; and 
anybody but the honourable and learned member for Wolverhampton 
would have sunk in the unequal fray. I honour, respect, and admire 
him ; but I cannot agree to his resolutions.” 


Mr. Bright, replying to Mr. Disraeli’s speech, forcibly pointed 
out the striking inconsistency the House would be guilty of, 
when giving its final sanction to the great principles of a national 
Free Trade policy, if it turned from the advice of the statesman 
who at great personal sacrifices had for fifteen years led the 
question in Parliament, to submit to the dictation of its most 
vehement antagonist :— 

“My honourable friend (Mr. Villiers) could with perfect honesty say 
that he could not be actuated by factious motives in bringing this 
subject forward, for he brought it forward fifteen years ago, and 
probably no public man suffered more in his political associations than 
my honourable friend suffered by his undeviating advocacy of what to 
hin, at least, seemed a great and sacred question. My honourable friend 
is, therefore, precisely the man to bring this question forward ; and 
every person must admit that he is harmonious in the position he 
occupies to-night, when measured by the position he always occupied 
on this question. .. . . Now, when Parliament is going to pronounce 
its final verdict on the question of Free Trade, I should have thought 
that my honourable friend, who for fifteen years has been the consistent 
leader of the Free Trade question in Parliament, should be the person 
to draw up the terms of that verdict, and not one like the right 
honourable gentleman, who has been a Protectionist during the whole 
period of his career.” 

The result of the debate was to pledge the country to main- 
tain and develop for the future a policy of Free Trade; the 
Government of Lord Derby resigned; Lord Aberdeen formed 
his Coalition Ministry, and Mr. Villiers accepted the post of 
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Judge-Advocate-General, and was re-elected for Wolverhampton, 
that borough setting its seal of approval on his conduct during 
his nineteen years’ service by returning him without opposition. 

And now in concluding our notice of that portion of Mr. 
Villiers’ political career, “in connection with the great com- 
mercial revolution with which his name is most widely asso- 
ciated,” we cannot do better than quote the final paragraph of the 
exceedingly able and comprehensive “ Political Memoir,” to which 
we have so frequently alluded in the course of this paper, and to 
the perusal of which we most heartily recommend such of our 
readers as may be anxious to learn how Mr. Villiers’ labours in 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen did not cease with the attainment 
of the object to which he devoted so many of the best years of 
his manhood. 

“The great political events of the early part of our century are fast 
receding into that distance whence they assume to the eyes of all men 
their due relative proportions, and whence those who have taken the 
lead in them are estimated with a judgment that cannot be biassed by 
the prejudices of party, nor distorted by the glamour of self-interest. 
When in the fulness of time history shall .be so revealed to posterity, 
the figure of Charles Pelham Villiers will stand out from amongst his 
contemporaries with a clearness greater even than it does now, as that 
of the far-seeing statesman who, with rare singleness of purpose, 
iorgot himself in his zeal for the welfare of the people.”* 


a me) 2 


ART. VI.—Compvutsory CoMPENSATION FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


YINCE the present House of Commons was elected in 1880, 
S several measures have been passed relating to the land, in 
each of which the principle of freedom of contract has been some- 
what roughly handled. “'The Ground Game Act” (1880) interferes 
with freedom of contract; “ Lord Cairns’ Conveyancing Act” (1581) 
interferes with freedom of contract when it puts an end to for- 
feiture for non-observance of the covenants in a lease ; “ The Irish 
Land Act” (1881)—generally admitted, however, to be an excep- 
tional measure—interferes with freedom of contract ; and now 
another measure is under discussion—“ The Landlord and Tenant 
Bill” (1883)—which also interferes with freedom of contract. 
Why is it, we may not unfairly ask, that at this time of day we 
are legislating in a direction that would aepnneeny indicate 
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retrogression rather than progression? Why is it that, aithough 
the movement from a lower to a higher civilization has been 
accompanied in the past by a movement from status to contract, 
at the present time the symptoms would seem to indicate a 
movement in a reverse direction? The answer that we would 
submit is this, that upon examination of the whole of the circum- 
stances it will be found, that although enactments of the nature 
we have menticned are not steps forward in the direction of 
freedom of contract, they are, nevertheless, not steps backward, 
whatever superficial appearances they may carry with them of 
being such ;_ that owing to various causes, which we shall men- 
tion later, hirers of land have only recently come to feel that 
they are living under a system which subjects them to the full 
weight and influence of freedom of contract; and further, that 
owing to certain inequitable presumptions of English law in 
favour of the landlord, hirers of land find themselves placed in a 
very unequal position in contracting with the owners of it ; that 
it is not a retrograde step, but simply an attempt on the part of 
the tenants to preserve, in another form, the same security which 
they formerly enjoyed. 

Status is a condition in which every relationship is ruled by 
custom,—where the reciprecel duties of landlord and tenant arise 
by law from the relation in which they stand to each other, and 
are not regulated by contract. When contract takes its place, it 
does so gradually. At first only a few of the customary relation- 
ships are broken in upon by special arrangements—that is, by 
coutract—while the majority of them remain in force. But as by 
degrees the advantages of contract become recognized, it comes 
to be regarded as oper. to any one, who wishes to escape from the 
control of custom, to resort to it; and naturally the first to take 
advantage of their opportunity are those persons who have most 
to gain by it. Accordingly amongst the earliest to discard custom 
for contract are the men who by wealth and position are the 
stronger, and who, perceiving that they may obtain more favour- 
able terms by freeing themselves from the bonds of custom, resort 
to contract for that purpose. For a time the force of old customs 
may prevent contracts from differing much in terms from the 
condition of status which it supplants; but when the force of 
custom has become weakened and contract comes into full play, 
the weaker party has to accept the best terms it can obtain, and 
suffering probably from the onerous agreements submitted to 
it, is led to cry out for some limitation of the right of free con- 
tract—for some equivalent for that protection which, under the 
rule of custom, it formerly enjoyed. 

Such transitions from status to contract are sometimes brought 
about very rapidly; and the more rapid the transition, the more 
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lively the protests of those who suffer by the change, since they 
have less time to accommodate themselves to the altered circum- 
stances. We have had a striking instance of this in Oude in 
recent years. When we took over the country (1856) we intro- 
duced the landlord theory of absolute right to the soil, and with 
it the concurrent theory of the right of free contract. Accord- 
ingly no limit was put upon the power of the landlords—the 
talookdars—to evict tenants or to raise rents, except in such 
cases as the tenants might be able to provea custom to the con- 
trary. The result was that the tenants as a body failed to estab- 
lish a custom in their favour, the landlords proceeded to raise 
rents, and great distress was caused. The English Government 
was compelled to interfere, and a compromise was arrived at, 
whereby some limitation was placed upon the landlords’ powers 
in these respects ;* but the compromise seems to have been 
unsatisfactory as regards the requirements of the tenantry, and 
fresh difficulties arose, which have recently engaged the attention 
of the Indian Government. The same thing occurred in Patna, 
the most peaceful district of Bengal, soon after (in 1859) the rule 
of India passed from the Company to the Crown. Here also we 
recognized the landlords as absolute owners with a full power of 
contract, and the tenantry were deprived of the protection which 
custom had formerly afforded them. They suffered everywhere 
from enhancements of rents, and for some time the country was 
in a condition of agrarian revolt—a revolt (in the words of Mr. 
Hunter) conducted according to the forms of law. The hus- 
bandmen simply said, “ We shall not fight, but we shall not pay. 
Every simple rent collected shall cost a lawsuit; we shall contest 
each stage of every lawsuit, from the institution of the plaint to 
the final order. We are so badly off that it is better for us to 
sell our last cow to fight our landlords in the courts than to 
expend it in paying rent.”+ Again the English Government had 
to intervene, on the one hand to grant the tenantry tenant-right 
in their holdings, and on the other to subject their rents to a 
judicial assessment. The tenantry stripped of the security 
afforded them by their customary tenures, had fallen a prey to 
a body of men, the talookdars or landlords, whom they were 
not strong enough to resist. The two parties were not equals, 
and the lesser people needed for some time longer the protection 
which a less advanced state of society could alone afford. Freedom 
of contract had come too soon. 

Our own country has experienced the same movement—from 
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* Campbell, “Cobden Club Essays on Land Tenure,” p. 282. 
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status or custom, to contract—in connection with the tenure of 
land ; but the changes from having been gradual and spread over 
a long period, were submitted to with comparatively little protest. 
We will glance at some of the causes which have operated to 
lessen the force of the exchange to freedom of contract in relation 
to the tenure of land. 

In feudal times there was little room left for contract along 
with the numerous customs that regulated the manorial system. 
We observe, moreover, that the spirit of custom was so strong 
in favour of all cultivators having a greater interest in the soil 
than a merely personal one dependent upon the will of the Jord, 
that even the villeins acquired an actual interest in the land 
they tilled inferior only to that enjoyed by the freeholders. And 
four centuries after the Conquest (1472) we find the villein, 
whose happiness Lord Coke in the following words so vividly 
depicts, firmly fixed in his holding as a copyholder :— 


“The lords upon the least occasion (sometimes without any colour 
of reason, only upon discontent and malice, sometimes again upon some 
sudden and fantastic humour, only to make evident to the world the 
height of their power and authority) would expel out of house and 
home their poor copyholders, leaving them helpless and remediless by 
any course of law, and driving them to sue by way of petition. But 
now copyholders stand upon a sure ground ; now they weigh not their 
lords’ displeasure ; they shake not at every sudden blast of wind; they 
eat and drink and sleep securely, only having a special care of the main 
chance—viz., to perform caretully what duties and services soever their 
tenure doth exact and custom doth require; then let lord frown, the 
copyholder cares not, knowing himself safe and not within any danger. 
For, if the lord’s anger grow to expulsion, the law hath provided several 
weapons of remedy; for it is at his election either to sue a subpaena or 
an action of trespass against the lord.” 


The change from a condition of status took place gradually. As 
time passed on, and certain land by escheat became forfeited to 
the lord, and other land was brought for the first time into culti- 
vation, it became customary to lease to new tenants upon terms 
which would give them no actual interest in the soil by reason 
simply of their tenure. Moreover, as the freeholders and the 
copyholders in the course of time ceased to be themselves culti- 
vators of their lands, and let them out to tenants to cultivate, 
they did so upon similar terms ; and thus practically all the land 
came to be held, not by customary tenure, but by contract. 

The change from status to contract in the tenure of land 
would hardly have been effected with so little resistance had 
it not been that there were influences at work—potent, some 
of them, even in the present century—to alleviate the unlimited 
pressure of freedom of contract upon the tenantry. 
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(1.) Foremost must be placed the close relationships which 
formerly existed between landlords and tenants. A century ago 
almost every parish had its squire living in his manor-house, 
while many parishes had more than one resident landlord ; but 
now the manor-houses have for the most part become farm-houses, 
and it is no uncommon thing to meet with landlords who own the 
greater part of five or six, or even more, parishes. The influence 
of such a change must be considerable. The squire who a century 
ago lived amongst his tenants, was more on a social equality with 
them ; he knew intimately their individual circumstances, their 
troubles, and their wants. He and they met continually in the 
field and in the village, and on the Sunday sat together in the same 
church. For him to evict or to unduly raise the rent of tenants 
with whom he was so closely associated, whose fathers had probably 
farmed his land for generations, was a matter not to be lightly 
undertaken. Mr. Barnes, who writes from intimate knowledge, 
says :— 

“There are in Blackmore (the Vale of Blackmore), and indeed 
elsewhere in Dorset, farms and houses which were formerly the 
lands and homes of squires of the lower rank. I know of three of 
such ones in a triangle, hardly more than half a mile asunder, It 
seems that these men were of good in their places. With minds un- 
bewildered by an overwhelming weight of business, they lived at 
home; and, having land to lose, they were loyal and patriotic, and 
were in daily communion with their work-folk, and could call them 
all by their names, and knew of their wants and worthiness of help, 
for which it was thought that they had a stronger call on the landlord 
than on the renting farmer.”* 

The squire of modern days may say with the Lord Leicester 
who built Holkham, “I look around, and not a house is to be 
seen but mine. I am the Giant of Giant’s Castle, and have eat. 
up all my neighbours.” Andasa result of our overgrown estates, 
it is scarcely possible for a large landowner to be intimately 
acquainted with the condition of each individual tenant. Indeed, 
in most cases he no longer himself conducts the business of his 
estate, but employs an agent to do it for him, and to the agent 
the tenants are referred when they have any grievance to bring 
before their landlord. The interest of the agent is to stand well 
with his employer, and his best means of doing so are to give 
him as little trouble and provide him with as large an income as 
he can. Consequently, the kindly feeling which a close 
acquaintance with his tenantry would have caused the landlord 
formerly to entertain towards them, is now to a great extent 
wanting, and the only person who has the knowledge which 
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would evoke such feelings is the agent, whose interest it is not 
so much to meet the requirements and wants of the tenants as 
to please his employer. 

We have had conspicuous instances of this in other occupations, 
The great development in the present century of the manu- 
facturing industries under the Joint-Stock system, has to a great 
extent replaced the master with his few hands of older days— 
each of whom was closely associated with and well known to him 
—by large factories employing hundreds or thousands of hands, 
The new system left no place for personal influences, and hence 
soon arose a demand for protection to the employed, resulting in 
Trades’ Unions and in Factory Acts. If we turn, on the other 
hand, to another large class of the employed—the class of 
domestic servants—what do we observe? That without either 
the assistance of trade organization or State interference, they 
have continued not only to maintain but to steadily improve 
their position. How then can we account for this, except upon 
the ground that domestic service necessarily brings the employer 
and the employed into close relationship, and that this close rela- 
tionship prevents the employer from making or exacting unduly 
harsh and inconsiderate terms from those in his employ ? 

(2.) But to return to our main question, the relationship 
between landlord and tenant. It may be argued that there have 
been for centuries large estates, and that upon these estates, at 
least, the close relationship spoken of between landlord and 
tenant could not have existed. In the vase of large estates, how- 
ever, down to very recent years, the system of leasing on lives— 
common until the war at the beginning of this century to all 
properties—gave great security to the tenants. The Royal and 
Duchy properties, ecclesiastical and college properties, and many 
if not most of the estates of the nobility, until comparatively 
recently, have been leased on this system. It was an improvident 
system for landlords, but afforded excellent security for tenants. 
But of late years landlords have refused to renew on lives when 
existing ones dropped, and very little property leased under this 
system remains to fallin. The change generally, by lessening the 
security of the tenant, has operated to no inconsiderable degree 
to strengthen the demand for legislative measures by which his 
capital and labour can be made more secure. 

(3.) Another cause which has operated to bring about a limita- 
tion of freedom of contract in relation to the tenure of land, has 
arisen in connection with the Game Laws. There again it is 
strikingly apparent that the protection sought by the tenants is 
not a step backward from a position of independence which they 
held formerly, but which now they are no longer able to maintain, 
for its origin is due to circumstances of very recent growth—the 
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excessive preservation of game, and the letting of shootings. The 
second of these causes has probably done more than anything 
else to foster a demand for a limitation of freedom of contract. 
Tenant farmers, as a rule, willingly see their landlords sporting 
over their property, for it gives them as occupiers opportunities 
of making themselves and their wants better known to them. 
But it is, otherwise when the shooting is let to strangers. The 
demand for protection then becomes strong. 

Such are some of the changes which have contributed to 
render the position of a tenant farmer less secure than formerly. 
But besides these aspects of the relationships of landlords and 
tenants, there are certain other changes of an economic nature, 
which have also tended to cause tenants to demand some further 
security from the Legislature—changes which have compelled 
tenants to make outlay of capital upon their holdings for which 
the existing law provides no security, and for which the Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill (1883) is intended as a remedy. We 
refer especially to outlay on permanent pasturage, manures, and 
drainage. 

(1.) When the Corn Laws were in existence, the price of wheat 
fluctuated from 40s. to 100s. per quarter. Since their repeal it 
has seldom been much above 40s. per quarter, and often below that 
amount. The high price of wheat under the Corn Laws led to 
the breaking up of large areas of pasturage, and their conversion 
into arable land. It needed little more than the plough and the 
harrow to change the one into the other. But with the repeal 
of the Corn Laws much of this land ceased to be profitable as 
corn land, and to re-convert it into pasture was a slow and costly 
process, needing the expenditure of much care, time, and money. 
Hence arose a serious difficulty for tenants who had no legal 
claim for compensation for improvements. The length of time 
requisite to bring back land which has been broken up into a 
finished state of permanent pasture, is estimated at from seven to 
twenty years, according to the nature of the soil (Sir J. Caird). 
It is obvious therefore that tenants upon yearly holdings, with no 
security for compensation, cannot providently undertake such 
improvements. Accordingly we find that though the amount of 
land under corn crops has been somewhat decreasing since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, there has been no such extensive conver- 
sion of it iuto pasturage as the opening up to the English markets 
of the supply of the World would have led us to expect. Under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) compensation allowed for 
laying down permanent pasture is limited to twenty years, which 
is clearly insufficient ; for if we take the case wiere a tenant has 
taken, say fifteen years, to bring pasturage into good condition, 
and quits his holding a year or two after it is brought to a finished 
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state, he can receive no sufficient compensation for his outlay and 
trouble, as he can only begin to reap the full reward of his labour 
after it has reached that state. Under the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill (1883) the limit of time is very properly abolished, 
but leave to lay down permanent pasture remains dependent 
upon the landlord’s consent. This seems to us hardly satisfac- 
tory. The laying down of permanent pasture is an “ improve- 
ment” which we are inclined to think might have been left to the 
discretion of the tenant ; the landlord being liable, in the terms of 
the first section of the Bill, to pay him on quitting his holding 
such “ sum as fairly represents the value of the improvement to 
an incoming tenant.” If the change effected by the tenant 
should be no “improvement,” and of no value to an incomng 

tenant, he will be entitled to no compensation, and the pasturage 
can be ploughed up. 

(2.) Another change to the disadvantage of the unsecured 
tenant is the increased expenditure on manures. For improve- 
ments of this nature the Agricultural Holdings Act limits com- 
pensation to seven years for certain forms of manure (boning, 
chalking, claying, liming, and inarling), and to three years for 
other forms (artificial manures and oil-cake.) But those who are 
experience in these matters say that even twenty years after 
manures have been applied to the soil beneficial effects may be 
derived from them.* The Landlord and Tenant Bill (1883) 
gives the tenant an absolute right to pecuniary compensation for 
improvements of this nature without laying down apy limit of 
time, but provides (sec. 5) that if the landlord and tenant agree in 
writing to some other form of compensation for such improve- 
ment, such agreement shall be binding if the substituted com- 
pensation be fuir and reasonable. 

(3.) Drainage again is a matter of pressing importance, being 
also very costly. How much yet needs to be done in this way 
may be seen by a reference to the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. It is there estimated that 
fifteen millions of acres need drainage ; and further, that taking 
into account other necessary improvements, one-fourth only of 
the land has been properly dealt with. Landlords do very little 
drainage, and indeed it can hardly be expected of them. Most 
landed properties are either under settlement, or, in accordance 
with family custom, are devised to the eldest sons; and such 
outlay can only be carried out to the detriment of the younger 
children, unless the owners have the courage to sell a portion of 
their possessions in order to improve the remainder—which the 





i “The Remedy for Agricultural Distress.’ J.W. Barclay, M.P., 
1880. 
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Settled Land Act of 1882 permits, but which the pride of 
family possessions practically prevents. Hence comparatively 
little land has been improved under either the Drainage 
Loans Act (1848) or the Improvement of Land Act (1864), 
which require the repayment of the loan within a limited 
number of years. Tenants, however, are constantly anxious to 
drain their holdings, but are debarred from doing so either by 
the fear that such action on their part may be followed at no 
distant day by an enhancement of the rent, or by what is still 
worse, ejectment from their holdings, by which they may be 
deprived of all benefit for their improvements, and of repayment 
for the expense and labour incurred in making them. So im 
portant, however, is the need of draining, that in many parts of 
the country a custom has grown up in favour of the tenant who 
embarks upon such aventure. In Holderness, fifteen years’ com- 
pensation is allowed ; in parts of Dorset, ten years; in Monmouth, 
eight years; in Oxfordshire, seven years; in Shropshire, two 
years ; in Warwick, in the York oolite district, and in Goole, 
there is also an allowance;* and, by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, twenty years is allowed. But not even the time allowed 
under the last-mentioned Act is, as we have seen, sufficient to 
compensate those who effect such improvements for their labour 
and outlay; for after the lapse of twenty years the drains, if 
properly kept in order, should be as effective as before; and 
moreover, it must be remembered that, owing to their action 
through a long course of years, the soil “sweetens,” and greatly 
improves in condition.t Only recent discoveries have taught us 
the chemical value of good drainage in preventing the nitric acid 
developed in the soil from being washed away by excessive 
moisture. It is, therefore, with much reason said that no limit 
of time should be fixed as exhausting the value of drainage, and 
that whenever a tenant quits his holding he should be compen- 
sated for it at its estimated value at the time of quitting. This 
is the principle adopted in the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
(1883). Under this Bill a tenant will have an absolute right to 
compensation for drainage carried out by him, provided he has 
given his landlord due notice of his intention to drain, and the 
landlord has declined to carry out the required improvement 
himself. There is, however, one serious drawback to the right 
to compensation for draining thus given to the tenant—namely, 
the “six months’ notice to quit,” which is expressly sanctioned 
by section 11. We fear that the six months’ notice to quit will 
be taken advantage of by landlords to render nugatory the 


* Land, Dec. 18, 1883. + Prout, “Clay Farming,” p. 90. 
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right to compensation for draining given to tenants under the 
Bill. 

(4.) Shedding for cattle and sheep is much needed, but here 
again tenants require protection. Stall feeding during portions 
of the year would do much for the economy of the farm, and 
maintain both sheep and cattle in a wholesomer and healthier 
condition. During our wet cold spring weather, sheep and 
lambs would thrive better under shelter than they do in the 
exposed fieids, half their time up to their knees in mud. By an 
Act passed in 1851 (14 & 15 Vict. c. 25) a tenant may remove 
farm buildings put up by him, provided previous to their 
erection he obtained his landlord’s consent in writing, and 
subject to a right on the part of the landlord to purchase such 
buildings at a valuation. The Landlord and Tenant Bill (1883) 
sec. 12—re-enacting sec. 53 of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
(1875) but rendering that section compulsory and no longer per- 
missive—appears intended to effect the same object, with the 
exception that the landlord’s previous consent is no longer neces- 
sary. This is an excellent change. We say “appears intended,” 
because the words of the section are, “any engine, machinery, or 
other fixture,” and it is somewhat doubtful whether the word 
“fixture” as here used, would be interpreted to mean 
“buildings.” As the term fixture has a limited technical 
meaning, it would have been better to have used the words 
“anything affixed to the soil.” The 12th section of the new 
Bill preserves the landlord’s right to purchase such improvements 
at their “fair value to an incoming tenant.” We think this 
condition might have been omitted, fur it may easily happen that 
the valuation paid to a tenant under this clause for fixtures, may 
be less than real value of such fixtures to him to remove. All 
that the landlord needs is that such fixtures should be removed 
without injury to his property. 

(5.) Ensilaging—the American method of storing crops in 
a green state in “silos,” or air-tight pits, for winter use—can- 
not be widely adopted without some security for tenants. Cattle 
and sheep feed with avidity upon crops so preserved ; and cows 
fed on ensilaged food give twice as much milk as they would 
if fed upon hay and root crops. Moreover, this method of saving 
green crops possesses the advantage of enabling the farmer to 
save them in wet weather. A wet hay season, such as we had in 
1882, would be no inconvenience. But then the ensilage pits 
and the appliances for pressing the crops, require some outlay, 
which a prudent tenant without security would hesitate to incur. 
The erection of silos should be put on the same footing as 
drainage is in the new Bill. 

(6.) Fruit, vegetables, and flowers are imported in large 
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quantities annually into this country, although there can be little 
doubt that much, if not most, of the supply could be provided 
by home growers. But this would mean the conversion of 
much agricultural land into market gardens, at an outlay for 
stocking purposes of from £50 to £80 the acre, and a far 
larger outlay in cases where it might be desirable to establish 
“pits” and apply artificial heat for the protection and forcing 
ofearly crops. It is unnecessary to say that annual tenants with 
no protection for their improvements cannot enter upon under- 
takings of such a nature. In the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
(1883), compensation for making gardens and planting orchards 
is dependent upon the will of the landlord, his previous consent 
in writing being requisite. Unless we are greatly mistaken, very 
few landlords will give such consent, and fruit and flowers will 
continue to be imported in increasing quantities. 

The general effect of the Landlord and Tenant Bill (1883) is 
to give complete security to the tenant for temporary improve- 
ments—viz., boning, chalking, clay-burning, claying, liming, 
marling, artificial manures, and the consumption of oil-cake; to 
give a qualified security to the tenant for drainage; and as to 
other permanent improvements, to leave them entirely in the 
discretion of the landlord—viz., the erection and enlargement of 
buildings ; the laying down of permanent pasture; the making 
of osier-beds, water-meadows, gardens, roads, bridges, water- 
courses, wells, and fences; the planting of hops and orchards ; 
the reclamation and warping of land. We use the term “a 
qualified security for drainage,” because it will only be in cases 
where the tenant is in under a lease that he will be really pro- 
tected in draining his holding; for sec. 11 declares, that a 
year’s notice to quit, ending with the current year of the tenancy, 
shall be necessary, except where the landlord and tenant agree 
in writing to a six months’ notice. Landlords who intend to 
prevent their tenants from bringing against them a claim for 
drainage, will be careful to grant them yearly tenancies only, 
terminable by a six months’ notice to quit. We are disposed to 
think that it would have been better had a year’s notice to quit 
been requisite in all cases, and that it would. have been wise to 
have put compensation for some of the other “ permanent? 
improvements, in the same category as compensation for 
“drainage.” We admit that this would somewhat infringe 
upon the absolute power landlords now enjoy of preventing 
any improvement of their property, but there is a third 
party interested in the development of agriculture and in 
the development of the fruittuluess of the soil, which can 
hardly be left entirely out of account, and that is the nation 
at large. Some are inclined to say that the position of tenants 
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is already sufficiently strong, and that they do not need any such 
protection. This view has been to some extent endorsed by Lord 
Hartington, who, when speaking at Yeovil, November 4, 1881, 
said, “40,000 acres are lying idle, and we were told that enter- 
prising capitalists, with knowledge and experience, are ready to 
invest in cultivation. Is it too much to ask them to come for- 
ward, and ask what security they considered necessary? The 
land agents, schooled by adversity, will now adopt new forms of 
tenure.” Yet only a few days after the speech from which this 
extract is taken was delivered, a letter from an Aberdeenshire 
farmer, who had been travelling through England in search of a 
farm, was published, in which he said :— 

“TI went yesterday to examine 200 acres belonging to the Duke of 

, who has 6,000 acres of the finest farm-land on his hands, and 
here again I was met with the same conditions which prevail all over 
England—yearly tenancy and no security for improvements. I could 
have invested as well as I could desire, if I could get a lease for five 
years, with some security for outlay. I went away because I could 
not get conditions I could accept.”* 

Unfortunately, the experience of the Aberdeenshire, farmer is 
only too common; and as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Lord 
Brahourne) said in the devate on the Agricultural Holdings 
Act: “Freedom of contract does not exist in the hiring of land. 
Freedom there certainly is on the side of the landlord ; but the 
only freedom which the farmer has is freedom to decline the 
contract, if he does not like the conditions. It is not freedom 
im contract, but freedom to avoid entering into any contract at 
all.” We admit fully that it is right to regard with suspicion 
the interference of the State in such matters as contracts between 
landlords and tenants. But when we take into consideration 
that England, which for its size is unquestionably the most 
wealthy country in the world, ranks far behind many other 
countries as to the rate at which her agricultural development is 
progressing, we may well ask if there is not something amiss 
with the laws, which needs amendment. Mr. Gladstone has 
pointed out, that while the agricultural income of France increased 
during the years 1851-64 at the rate of 5 per cent. yearly, 
in England during the same period the increase was only at the 
rate of a little over one-half per cent. yearly.t We learn from 
Mr. Giffen, that “there is a steady tendency to rise in all secu- 
rities ; that capital cannot find an adequate outlet; and that a 
surplus is always pressing for investment.” Yet this surplus 
does not find its way into the improvement of the productive 





* Pall Mall Gazette, November 7, 1881. 
T West Calder, Nov. 27, 1879. 
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capacity of the soil of this country ; and the reason is, that the 
security is insufficient. 

In one respect the progress of the tenant farmers of this 
country compares favourably with that of farmers in other 
countries—viz., in the quality of their flocks and herds. In the 
breeding and raising of cattle and sheep the English farmer is 
without a rival. But the reason is not far to seek. In this 
branch of his business the tenant needs little security for his 
improvements. Stock is not fixed in the soil, or dependent upon 
the kindly disposition of the landlord. Cattle and sheep are 
easily removable at the shortest notice. Yet even in this portion 
of agricultural industry there is much room for improvement. 
Had the tenant farmers some security for their improvements, 
much of the disease and ill-health which wet pastures and 
exposure now cause our cattle, sheep, and lambs would be 
avoided by the erection of proper shedding, to the advantage 
alike of producer and consumer. The principle that a man has 
the greatest inducement to exertion when he has security that 
the fruits of his own labour shall become his own absolutely, 
which operates to make the English farmer a good raiser of 
stock, would also, it is reasonably argued, operate to bring him 
to the front as a tiller of the land. Columella, addressing the 
landowners of Italy eighteen centuries ago, advised them “ to be 
more rigorous in exacting good cultivation than rent, as good 
cultivation, for the most part, brought rent.” And if this be 
true, the State can hardly be far wrong in promoting the good 
cultivation of the land, even if that be obtained at the cost of 
some interference with the principle of freedom of contract. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to show, that although the 
demand on the part of the tenant farmers for greater security 
is of recent origin, it is due not to their seeking to protect them- 
selves against a state of things with which they were formerly 
able to contend, but against a state of things which is altogether 
new; the more purely contractual relations now established 
between landlord and tenant on the one hand, and the increasing 
competition from foreign countries and the colonies on the other 
—a competition which renders the outlay of larger sums on 
drainage, manure, and other improvements, imperative on the 
part of the English farmer. With this change of circumstances 
the English farmer feels the full effect of freedom of contract, 
and hence a demand for a Landlord and Tenant Bill, which 
shall secure for him certain conditions which he asserts he is 
unable to obtain when contracting with his landlord in the 
ordinary course. We may ask, however, whether this claim for 
protection is due solely to this change of circumstances? It would 
seem not. The change of circumstances has undoubtedly made 
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the need for security felt, but it really arises from a want of 
equity in the English law of landlord and tenant—from the 
existence of certain presumptions of law in favour of the land- 
lord, which tell most unfavourably against the tenant. What 
those presumptions are, we will now briefly inquire. 

(1.) In the first place, the Roman law relating to the tenure of 
land, which has been adopted by the countries of Western 
Europe as the basis of their land laws, differs from the English 
law in regard to the law of distress. By the English law the 
landlord has the right of levying distress of common right, with- 
out any agreement with his tenant to that effect, and upon the 
failure of his tenant to fulfil his obligations, has the power of 
entering upon the property and seeking his own remedy. The 
civil law also recognizes the right of the landlord to treat the 
produce of the land as specifically pledged to him for the rent, but 
the remedy is essentially different from that afforded by the 
English law. The landlord cannot, under the civil law, sum- 
marily seek redress by entry, but requires the intervention of the 
judgment of a court of law, which can give its assistance upon 
terms. The existence of this right of distress, which places the 
landlord in the position of a secured creditor, is a double evil to 
farmers. The security it affords the landlord tends to unduly 
enhance rents; the less substantial tenant who offers the highest 
rent often being preferred to the better farmer who will only give 
a reasonable rent. Secondly, it places farmers at a disadvantage 
in obtaining advances, or making purchases on credit. The 
manure merchant is unlikely to give much ‘credit to tenants 
whose stock and crop are subject to what is almost a first mort- 
gage to the landlord, with no right or compensation existing in 
their favour, however much they may have improved the land 
they occupy. If the right of distress had not the sanction which 
comes of long usage it could hardly be regarded otherwise than 
a preferring of one creditor to the injury of others. This isa 
principle which is repugnant to our modern bankruptcy law,* 
and is one which we think cannot be justified. Now, whereas at 
the present time the law permits six years’ rent to be distrained 
for, the Landlord and Tenant Bill (1883) proposes to reduce 
the landlord’s right of distress to one year’s rent. Some farmers 
undoubtedly have a secret liking for the law of distress, for in 
cases where a farmer is insolvent, his landlord by levying upon 
the farm stock, and then leaving it in his tenant’s hands to con- 
tinue his farming operations, may protect him against judgment 
creditors. The new Bankruptcy Bill, however, by abolishing 
the distinction between traders and non-traders—a farmer is at 





* Mallalieu v. Hodgson, 16 Q.B. 689. 
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present a non-trader and the order and disposition clause of the 
Bankruptcy Act does not apply to property in his hands—will 
deprive tenants of this privilege, if privilege it may be called ; 
and the right to distrain will then confer a benefit on the landlord, 
provided he sweeps off the stock and crop at once, but none on 
the tenant. It would have been better we think, to have left 
landlords to their remedy by action at law, as other creditors. 

(2.) Another point wherein the English law—taking form at a 
period when the landlord was all-powerful and the tenants’ rights 
were almost wholly disregarded—differs from the equitable 
principles of the civil law, is in relation to fixtures. The general 
rule of Roman law, as also of English law, is, that “omne quod 
inedificatur solo cedit.” But while the English law adopted 
this as a hard-and-fast rule, the civil law admitted a number of 
equitable exceptions tothe rule. For instance, “ if a tenant has 
made a door, or any other addition attached to a building, he has 
aright to take it away although it be a fixture, provided he 
gives security not to damage the house, but to leave it as he 
found it.” (D. xix. 2; xix. 4.) “Titius places a new barn of 
wood on the land of Seius. It is not fixed, but movable. It 
does not become the property of Seius.” (D. xli. 1, 60.) The 
principle, therefore, of the civil law is, that fixtures which can be 
removed without damage to the property may be taken away ; 
but it does not sanction removal where removal means injury to 
the property, nor does it sanction the wanton destruction of 
property, such as the pulling down of a house built upon another 
man’s land. (D. xli. 1, 7, 12; J. ii. 1, 80.) Yet even in such 
cases it would seem, from passages both in the Digest and in the 
Code, that if the owner of the materials used could show it was 
not his intention to give them to the owner of the soil, the owner 
4 the materials would be entitled to compensation for them. 
(D. lv. 1.) 

(3.) The civil law again allowed the tenant compensation for 
his improvements, when the tenancy was determined by the act 
of the landlord. Whatever a farmer did to the land for its 
improvement, either by building or otherwise, gave him a title 
to compensation, if such improvements had not been part of the 
bargain and a consideration in fixing the rent. And this was the 
case, moreover, even when the tenant was evicted by the 
landlord for non-payment of rent. A farmer, for example, who 
planted vines, though under no agreement to do so, and who 
thereby increased the letting value of his farm, could set off such 
an improvement in an action for rent. (D. xix. 61.) When, how- 
ever, the tenant quitted of his own act, the civil law did not 
recognize that he had any right to compensation for improve- 
ments. Yet, even here, he was to a large extent protected by 
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the right which he had of “removing all such things as were 
capable of removal, and by this means compelling the landlord 
to purchase such as were of practical value.”* The equitable 
principle of the civil law, which, as Pothier says, “ ne permet 
pas de senrichir aux dépens d’autrui,” has unfortunately not 
been adopted as part of the English law relating to the tenure 
of land. Nevertheless cases might be cited, where tenants 
owing to the death of their landlord, his insolvency, or from his 
mere caprice, have either been evicted from their holdings, by 
which their improvements were confiscated, or have had to pay 
increased rents solely upon their own outlay. (Mr. Foxton, of 
Welburn, North Riding, lost £3,000 in 1879, the farm being 
sold under an Order in Chancery.) Nothing has done more to 
prevent the development of English agriculture—nothing has 
done more to give rise to the demand for some limitation of free- 
dom of contract—than this insecurity of the tenants in regard to 
their improvements. 

(4.) We further observe that under the civil law the rent is 
liable to abatement in the event of serious failure of 
the crops. It is not difficult to trace the origin of this 
provision. The lessor and lessee were at first simply 
partners in the crop, the landlord being entitled to a fixed 
proportion, and his rent consequently varying with the abundance 
and value of the crop. ‘This system still prevails in some 
countries ; and even in our own it survived until recently in the 
form of tithes, which varied with the quality and abundance of 
the harvest. Moreover, the payment of rent in kind, which has 
largely prevailed even to recent times, has also to some extent 
caused the rent to vary with the quality of the crop. The civil 
law, and the French law following the civil law, requires the 
landlord, by the nature of the contract (unless otherwise agreed 
upon), to deliver to the tenant the land in good state, to 
guarantee that the farm is what is technically called “une 
possession utile.”+ From this requirement of the land- 
lord two equitable rules have arisen—(1) that the produce 
of the land should exceed the rent; (2) that if the crop fails, 
the lessor shall’ share the loss with the lessee. Rent, at 
first the share of the landlord in the annual produce, 
and afterwards an annual sum paid him as consideration for 
possession, is still liable, under these laws, to abatement or 
remission in times of exceptional hardship or disaster. The law 
of France provides, in cases of tenancy for more than a year, that 





* Richey, “Irish Land Laws,” 27. See sec. 555 of French Code, and sec. 
417 of Canadian Code. 
¢ Richey, “ Irish Land Laws,” 33. 
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if the tenant loses one-half or more of one harvest, by unavoid- 
able misfortunes (cus fortuits), he may demand a proportionate 
abatement of rent, unless he shall have been compensated for the 
loss by good crops in preceding harvests. The amount of the 
abatement, however, is not ordinarily required to be estimated 
until the end of the tenancy, when a balance is struck between 
the landlord and the tenant. But the tenant may demand that 
on its occurrence an estimate of his Joss be made ; and the judge 
may in his discretion relieve him provisionally of the payment of 
part of his rent in consideration of such loss. In the case also 
of a yearly tenancy, if the tenant suffers a loss of half his crops 
or more from similar causes, he is, under tenancies of more than 
a year, to have a proportionate abatement of rent. By express 
agreement the tenant may make himself liable generally, for 
accidental losses; but these accidental losses will only include 
ordinary misfortunes, such as arise from hail, lightning, frost, 
vine disease, aud do not include extraordinary and unforeseen 
calamities, such as floods, war, pestilence, famine, fire ; but these 
also may be included in the agreement in express terms.* 

This equitable principle is recognized by the laws of Scotland, 
and by those of the nations in Europe which rest upon the 
foundation of the Roman civil code. The law of Scotland is 
thus stated in Hunter’s “ Landlord and Tenant” (vol. ii. 424): 
“Where the subject let is totally destroyed by causes not within 
the contemplation and beyond the control of the parties, the con- 
tract, and consequently the claim for rent, ceases ; and if there be 
a partial injury and diminution, there must be a corresponding 
deduction of rent.” Thus in the case of Lord Eglintoun v. his 
Tenants, it was held that where corn was destroyed by an un- 
common storm of hail, so that the product was no more than 
sufficient to pay the expense of seed and labour, the tenants were 
not liable for any rent that year.f 

(5.) Another instance of the difference between the English 
and the civil law is afforded by the different view taken of the 
letting of ]and on lease. We regard a lease of land as a loan; 
Roman law regards it rather as a sale, with a reversion to the 
vendor: “ Locatio et conductio proxima est emptioni et vendi- 
tioni.”{ And asa “sale,” having attached to it the equities 
which would attach toa sale. For instance, in the case of a 
lease of land, if either party failed to perform his part of the 
contract, and it was sought to enforce specific performance 
against him, regard is had to the consideration under the civil 





* Arts. 1769, 1773, “Sirey and Gilbert’s Annotated Code.” 
t q. q- Greenwood, on “ ‘The Land Laws,” 1881, 
ft Just. ii. 24 
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law which looked upon a lease almost as a sale; and if the 
lessor had been induced to part with his property at a dis- 
proportionately high price, this disproportion was regarded as 
evidence of fraud, and the civil law would refuse specific per- 
formance of the contract, or would only permit the lessor to re- 
cover a fair value.* 

When the hard and inequitable rule of English law as to fix- 
tures was established, agriculture was the main business of the 
country. When trade became important, the trading classes 
struggled strongly against it, and gradually obtained exemptions 
in favour of fixtures erected for the purposes of business. But 
the law always has operated, and still continues to operate, most 
severely against agricultural tenants, although some few modi- 
fications from time to time have been made in it in their 
favour. 

Thus we can point to no less than five important points in 
which the old civil law dealt more leniently with tenants than 
does our modern English land law; and with three of these 
points, relating to distress and fixtures, the new Landlord and 
Tenant Bill (1883) attempts to deal much on the lines of the 
older law. 

Here let us shortly summarize the different causes we have 
referred to as collectively giving rise to the present demand for 
compensation to tenants for improvements. First, we have the 
change in social conditions ; the more distant relationship which 
now exists between landlord and tenant ; the extinction of leases 
for lives which afforded so much security to the occupier ; the 
excessive preservation of game and the letting of shootings. 
Secondly, we have the economic changes; the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, and the consequent need for reconverting much arable 
land into pasture—a slow and costly undertaking ; the risks of 
no immediate return from the outlays on manures which com- 
petition renders necessary ; and the need of drainage for which 
no sufficient security exists. The full effect of these changes, 
as we have endeavoured to show, has only recently come to 
be adversely felt. Thirdly, we have various presumptions of 
law, making for the landlord instead of for the tenant; and 
either lacking, as abatement of rent on failure of crops which 
told in favour of the tenant; existing in favour of the landlord, 
as the right of distress; or telling in the landlord’s favour, as 
compensation for improvements and the right to fixtures. Had 
such presumptions in favour of the occupier existed under our 
jaws, it is not unlikely that they would have proved sufficient to 





re 5, 3; Cod. iii. 32, 2; C. iii, 32, 5. Ortolan on Just., B. 3, T. 34, Art. 
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protect the tenant as a cultivator. But the presumptions of the 
law have been in favour of the Jandlord, and the tenant farmer 
under the operation of free contract has not proved strong 
enough to redress unaided the weight of the balance against 
him. 

We are now in a position to form for ourselves an opinion as to 
how far the Landlord and Tenant Bill (1883) is likely to meet 
the real needs of the farmer. The main changes effected by this 
measure, if carried without substantial alterations, will, as we 
have seen, be in relation to compensation for improvements and 
the law of distress. Under it the quitting tenant will have an 
absolute right to compensation . for his temporary improvements, 
a qualified security for drainage, and a permissive right 
(dependent upon his landlord’s consent) to compensation for 
other improvements of a permanent nature. The landlord’s . 
right of distress, moreover, will be limited to one year from the 
date of levy. As to the right of distress, we have already ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be better to abolish it entirely. 
Its only effect is to unduly enhance rents. With regard to com- 
pensation for permanent improvements, we should be glad to see 
several of these improvements put upon the same footing as 
drainage, coupled with a year’s notice to quit, in all cases. If this 
were done many much needed improvements woul: be effected 
by tenants ; and if it should prove, as we believe it would, that the 
liability of landlords to pay compensation for such improvements 
was no injury to them, but on the contrary was more than counter- 
balanced by the improved value imparted by such improvements 
to their property, it would be easy at some future time to extend 
the principle of compulsory compensation to other permanent 
improvements. Unfortunately, as the Bill at present stands we 
doubt whether, even in the matter of drainage, a fair trial can be 
given to the principle of compensation to tenants for permanent 
improvements, 

The erection and enlargement of buildings; the making 
and improving of roads, water-meadows, water-courses, wells, 
and fences, and the reclamation of waste land, may well be 
left to the discretion of the landlord; but the laying down of 
permanent pasture, the making of gardens, and the planting of 
orchards, are improvements which we think might be judiciously 
left to the discretion of the tenant. If the tenant laid out his money 
unwisely, his compensation would be nél,and the landlord would be 
called upon to pay nothing. The transferrence of even three “ per- 
manent” improvements (coupled with a longer notice to quit) to 
the second part of the schedule of the Bill (that containing “drain- 
age”), would enable the principle of compensation for permanent 
improvements to be put to a satisfactory test. The Farmers’ 
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Alliance would abolish the schedule altogether, make all improve- 
ments compulsory, and define an improvement as “any work or 
operation executed by a tenant upon a holding which adds to its 
letting value as a farm.” We regard it however, as being very 
necessary to mention specific improvements, in order that valuers 
may know what they have to take into consideration in assessing 
a tenant’s compensation. A landlord for example, may have a 
farm to let which is thoroughly out of condition (he may have 
been farming it himself), and a tenant may take it, say rent free 
for the first year, and at a rental of £400 a year for the four 
subsequent years. At the end of the fifth year, the farm by 
ordinary good cultivation may be worth fully £500 a year, and 
would pay the tenant well to take on at that rent. In sucha 
case the definition of an improvement, as laid down by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, would work unfairly in the tenant’s interest. 

There remains the question of the “ sitting tenant.” The Bill 
provides for the protection of the “quitting tenant” only, and 
this has caused considerable dissatisfaction. The “sitting 
tenant,” it is said, improves his holding and makes it worth more 
to let. A new tenant would pay more rent, for the holding 
will produce more. The landlord may, under the Bill, demand 
this increase from the sitting tenant, though it may be entirely 
due to his work and outlay that the holding commands an in- 
creased value. He can only recover his outlay by giving up his 
holding, although he has made the outlay for the sake of the in- 
creased profit it will bring. If the “sitting tenant” is not 
protected he will take care not to improve, and tenants will be no 
better off under the Bill than they were before. The main argu- 
ment brought against the claim of the “ sitting tenaut’’ for 
security against a rise of rent upon his own improvements is, 
that to secure him it would be necessary to constitute some form 
of land court for the fixing of rents. It certainly seems to us that 
this argument is a sound one. We cannot see how, if the case of 
the “ sitting tenant” is to be directly met by the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, the establishment of some tribunal for this purpose 
can be dispensed with. We are of opinion, however, that there 
is a better reason for not directly protecting the “ sitting tenant’ — 
namely, that if the quitting tenant is given a real security for his 
improvements, this security will equally enure to the advantage 
of the “sitting tenant.” Ifthe more necessary permanent im- 
provements were put, as we have suggested, in the same category 
as “drainage,” and a year’s notice to quit were required in all 
cases, we believe that the “sitting tenant” would be well able to 
look after himself, for a landlord would take a reasonable rent 
from him rather than drive him out and have to pay him the 
amount which would be due to him for compensation. 
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One word as to the necessity for making legislation of this 
character compulsory. The Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) 
has been a conspicuous failure owing to its permissive character. 
Under the Landlord and Tenant Bill (1888) compensation 
for all permanent improvements (save drainage) is also 
absolutely permissive. As an illustration of the need for 
legislation of a compulsory nature as between landlord and 
tenapt in such matters, we cannot do better than refer to the re- 
cent legislation in reference to “relief against forfeiture.” 
Almost all leases contain a proviso for re-entry applicable to 
breaches of covenant of whatsoever kind ; and in numerous cases 
landlords have taken advantage of their right of re-entry, not to 
enforce the covenants, but for the purpose of taking to themselves 
the improved value of the demised premises. Thus abused, it 
was characterized in the words of the late Lord Justice James* 
as “an odious stipulation, oppressive and offensive beyond 
measure.” The only remedy the legislature provided was that 
there should be no forfeiture for non-payment of rent, while 
terribly hard cases constantly occurred for other breaches of 
covenant—e.g., failure to insure.t As eviction for breaches of 
covenant was not in the nature of a presumption of law in favour 
of the landlord, but arose out of free contract between the 
parties, no opening was afforded for permissive legislation. It 
was however inequitable; and the Legislature in Lord Cairns’ 
Conveyancing Bill, sec. 15, has put an end to it, and given 
the Court absolute discretion to grant in breaches of covenant 
any relief it may think fit. This enactment, moreover, is declared 
to apply to “existing leases, and that parties to future leases 
cannot contract themselves out of it.” We may remark, that 
before this enactment the English law differed from the civil law 
to the disadvantage of the tenant, for the civil law does not per- 
mit eviction so long as by payment or otherwise the tenant is able 
to compensate his landlord for breaches of covenant. 

As it is only just that a tenant should receive compensation 
for his improvements, when by his labour and his capital he has 
added to the letting value of a farm, so it is also fair and right 
that a tenant who allows his farm to deteriorate while in his 
possession, should be liable to his landlord for the loss on the 
letting value. The obligations must not be all on one side ; they 
must be reciprocal obligations. Under the present law, farmers, 
when quitting their holdings of their own accord, take care to 
run out as far as they can any improvements they may have 
made. The incoming tenant accordingly ouly too often finds, 





* Hodgkinson v. Crowe, 44 L. J., Ch. 630. 
+ Doe o. Giadwin, 14 L. J., Q. B. 189. 
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that he has to devote the first three or four years of his tenancy 
to getting the land into heart. It has been lately asserted by 
Mr. C. 8S. Reed (April, 1883), that if the improvements made in 
recent years by tenants had been valued, and alongside this valu- 
ation, a valuation showing the losses caused by the deterioration 
of holdings were set, it would be found that the balance of loss 
would be on the side of the landlords. If this is soit only shows, 
that in spite of the inducement of a good return upon their outlay 
upon improvements the insecurity of capital is so great, that 
tenants cannot at present venture to invest their capital in im- 
proving their landlords’ property. 

Finally, in considering the whole question we have proposed to 
ourselves as to security to tenants for their improvements, we may 
come io the conclusion that no rule of law is in itself absolutely 
goodorbad. The one which is best is that which operates most 
advantageously for the community at large. Freedom of contract 
is unquestionably to be upheld as a great good, but it must be 
mutual, and not freedom on one side while circumstances deny 
an equal freedom on the other. The true development of society 
lies in the direction of increased powers attained by its citizens 
generally to contribute to the good of the community. No single 
class, therefore, should be able to strengthen itself at the cost of 
others. The freedom—using the word in its wider sense—of the 
many enjoyed in modern society, is a far greater and nobler 
object than the elevation of the few and the depression of the 
many which existed in ancient societies. Freedom is only 
valuabie as a means to an end, and it is for the general good that 
the free enjoyment of the fruit of his labours should be secured 
to every man, and that no advantage through prescription of law 
should be permitted to one class or another. This is all that is 
asked on behalf of the tenant, and it is all that can be justly 
claimed on behalf of the owner of land. 
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Art, VII.—WaALLENSTEIN IN THE DRAMA. 


LBRECHT WENZEL EUSEBIUS VON WALDSTEIN, 

or Wallenstein, was born at 4 P.m., September 14, 1583. 
Johann Kepler worked out the horoscope of the infant ; and the 
great astronomer, who was also astrologer, points out that 
Wallenstein was born under a combination of Saturn and of 
Jupiter, both in the “first house,” or astrological house of life. 
Saturn, the “swart star,” bestows and causes melancholy, wild 
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thought, dark ambition, contempt of human authority, disregard 
of religion, and want of human tenderness and softness. Men 
born under the influence of Saturn are quarrelsome, impatient, 
haughty ; but then the counter-influence of brilliant Jupiter gives 
ground for hope that such dark and dangerous characteristics 
will soften and brighten with the progress of the years. The 
regal planet lends a thirst for glory and for power ; it also inspires 
defiant daring and audacious courage. The combination of 
saturnine and jovialistic influences promises greatness, but pre- 
dicts danger. A man born under this aspect will play a lofty 
part, will do mighty deeds, will provoke deadly enemies, but will, 
in the main, succeed, prevail and rule. It is a combination 
which points to a great career, and to splendid fortune, though it 
indicates great possible peril. Elizabeth of England was born 
under the same astral aspect. Wallenstein’s high, dark path of 
life, seems always lighted by the stars, and above his towering 
figure we fancy great, bright, meaning planets gleaming upon 
him out of the vast gloom of night’s sombre darkness. 

Wallenstein, if not always great, was yet always grandiose. 
His splendid career and tragic fate, his life of political power and 
of war-like action, the magic of his personality and the romance 
of his career, all pointed him out to the discerning dramatist as 
a fit subject for grand, if gloomy, tragedy. Not that the Thirty 
Years’ War is wanting in most picturesque figures and most 
dramatic fortunes. Take Count Mansfeld, Johann Ernst von 
Weimar, Herzog Christian von Braunschweig. Mansfeld, the 
greatest of the Condottiera until Wallenstein himself arose, was 
a soldier of fortune, daring and astute, who, with as little real 
religious conviction as Wallenstein himself possessed, had trans- 
ferred his sword from the Catholic to the Protestant cause, as 
Wallenstein had deserted Protestantism for Catholicism. Mans- 
feld possessed a singular faculty for recovery after defeat, and 
passed for a long time as the leading captain on the side of 
Protestantism. He was born of an illegitimate connection, and 
was afterwards legitimatized by his father, Peter Ernst von 
Mansfeld. Mansield himself had been in the pay of the Duke 
of Savoy, of the States of Bohemia, of the Pfalzgraf Friedrich, of 
England, and of Denmark. As Alcibiades, when marching on 
Athens, was companioned by Phrynia and Timandra, so Mansfeld 
was accustomed to be accompanied on his campaigns by females 
of a suspicious (verdéchtig) character. The end of Mansfeld 
was singular as characteristic. On the road to Venice he was 
seized with a mortal illness. Feeling his end near, he put on 
his armour, buckled on his sword, and, leaning on the shoulders 
of two of his servants, he met death standing. 

Johann Ernst von Weimar, a man of grave and earnest 
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character, was a Protestant from sincere and profound conviction. 
A descendant of the princely disciple of Luther, he held firmly 
to the Lutheran tenets. Deeply learned, and strictly moral in 
his life, he was an enthusiastic and conscientious supporter of his 
faith. He was an adherent of the Pfalzgraf Friedrich as King of 
Bohemia, and was ripening fast into a great captain when a fever, 
brought on by his exertions in the field, seized him. Fourteen 
days after the death of Mansfeld, Johahn Ernst also passed 
away. 

Herzog Christian von Braunschweig chose aptly for his motto, 
“Gottes Freund und der Pfaffen Feind”—*the friend of God and 
the foe of the priest.” Romantic, noble, knightly, with a certain 
touch of greatness in his nature, the Duke’s personality charmed 
women, and almost all men. He was liberal to profusion, and 
recked no more of his life than of his gold. A contemporary 
song, which recites his victory at Fleurus, mentions the gay 
joyousness with which, his sword in one hand, a pistol in the 
other, the young Duke rode into battle. His chivalrous devotion 
for the fair and unhappy Queen of Bohemia intensified his efforts 
in the cause of Protestantism. During the siege of Grubenhagen, 
he was seized with fever, and died in June, 1626, preceding, by 
a few months, Mansfeld aud Johann Ernst to a soldier’s grave. 

Of Bethlen Gabor, also one of the great and active Protestant 
leaders, history records one pregnant anecdote. His brother-in- 
law, Christian Wilhelm, made him one day a present of a beau- 
tiful Venetian glass. Bethlen Gabor let it fall to the ground, 
where it shivered into pieces. In return, he presented to his 
brother-in-law a fine sword, saying: “This will not break if it 
falls.” 

But no other figure among the crowd that rises up when we 
think of the Thirty Years’ War can compare with that of Wal- 
lenstein. His personality alone is magical to a poet-dramatist. 
The majesty and mystery of his tall form and inscrutable face; 
the saturnine, mystic power which he exercised over the wills 
and imaginations of contemporaries; the meaning eyes, which 
speak so much more than do the compressed lips—all indicate a 
portentous individualism of most working effect upon the stage. 
The suspicion, amid which he always moves and acts, of com- 
plicity with the black art, lends more terror and awe to the 
stately, reserved chieftain. His prowess in war, the wonder of 
his dazzling career on the world’s loftiest stage—and that terrible 
murder which cut the thin thread of such a life—all distinguish 
Wallenstein as one of those powerful heroes of ideal tragedy who 
fascinate and dominate the sympathies and the imaginations of 


men. 
It has happened that German legend and history have, though 
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rarely, been used as material by early English dramatists. The 
old Faust legend was well enough known to Marlowe to form 
the subject of his “Tragical Historie of Doctor Faustus.” With 
that play we have, however, no present concern. It will be 
sufficient to cite the opinion of Mr. G. H. Lewes, to the effect 
that Marlowe’s drama is “simply the theatrical treatment of a 
popular legend” .. . .; “he has taken the popular view of the 
legend, and given his hero the vulgarest motives ;” “the vulgar 
conception of this play is partly the fault of Marlowe and partly 
of his age; another and higher mode of treatment would per- 
haps have been less acceptable to the audience. Had it been 
metaphysical, they would not have understood it.” Before quit- 
ting Marlowe’s “ Faustus,” it is almost a necessity to repeat the 
mighty and immorta! lines contained in his address to Helen :-— 


“Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


The instance in which German history has served the purpose of 
an English writer for the theatre is that of Wallenstein himself, 
and the dramatist is Glapthorne. Our subject will properly 
require a few words of allusion to a singularly quaint but 
almost unknown play. Glapthorne has not the hold upon pos- 
terity which Marlowe yet vitally enjoys. 

Henry Glapthorne was a popular dramatic writer in the times 
of Charles I. Of Glapthorne himself but little is known, and 
his plays are now almost forgotten. He is known to have pro- 
duced nine dramas, but of these five only are now extant. It is 
worth while to linger here, for a moment, over one of these : 
“The Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein, late Duke of Friedland, 
and General to the Emperor Ferdinand JI.” This play was 
acted, “with good allowance,” by his Majesty’s servants, at the 
Globe, on the Bankside ; and is dedicated to that “great example 
of virtue, and true Mecenas of liberal arts,” Mr. William Murry, 
of His Majesty’s Bedchamber. Glapthorne, in his dedication to 
Murry, thus excuses his “ offence.” He says: “The native magni- 
ficence of your disposition is so replete with mercy, that it would 
be an error in the religion of my duty should I question your 
remission of this audacious crime (7.e., the dedication to Murry 
of the play), the offence being only the acknowledgment of my 
respective service to you.” ‘The play was probably produced 
about 1638-39. The work is of slight merit. It belongs to the 
rhetorical declamatory school, and is wanting in any power of 
characterization. Compared with dramatic work of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobian times, it indicates the decline under 
Charles I. of the English drama. The son-less Wallenstein is 
provided with two sons, Frederick and Albertus, and these youths 
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are employed in two uninteresting love affairs. Frederick wooes 
and marries Amelia, daughter of “ Duke Saxon Weimar ;” while 
Albertus is more unfortunate in his amour and its issue. He 
tries to convince the virtue of Isabella, woman to the Duchess; 
but the maiden rejects his illicit advances, and her noble re- 
sistance arouses in Albertus a virtuous attachment, which leads 
to a proposal of marriage. Such a union is vehemently opposed 
by the father, mother and brother of Albertus. The brothers 
even fight upon the argument, and Albertus is wounded bya 
sword-thrust. The “Duchess” accuses poor Isabella of a theft of 
which the girl is innocent, and the savage Wallenstein of Glap- 
therne’s drama orders Isabella to be at once hanged in his 
presence. Albertus interferes with considerable warmth ; he kills 
one of the guard employed in executing his furious father’s 
sentence, and is stabbed to death by Wallenstein. Later on, 
Wallenstein, in a paroxysm of blind rage, stabs a page who, by 
the orders of the “ Duchess,” awakens Friedland to announce 
the arrival of Gordon and of Leslie. The incidents of the 
murder of Wallenstein, of Tertzky, Kintzki, Illawe and Newman, 
are depicted with very little art. The low-comedy character of 
the piece is Colonel Newman, in whom we may recognize some 
faint shadow of the Rittme:ster Neumann of history. Wallenstein 
is painted as a constant prey to melancholy madness and to re- 
morse for many crimes, ‘The finest passage in Glapthorne’s 
play is, perhaps, the following part of one of Wallenstein’s 
soliloquies. After having been troubled by the ghosts of his 
victims, he says :— 
“To die 

Why, ‘tis man’s nature, not his punishment : 

With this condition we all enter life, 

To put it off again; ‘tis but a garment, 

And cannot last for ever; both its fashion 

And stuff will soon wear out : why then should death, 

If I were now creeping into my marble, 

To me be terrible, since ’tis main folly 

To fear that which we can no way avoid ; 

Nor is’t much matter how we die; by force, 

Unnaturally chequer’d with grisly wounds, 

Or in our beds, since all’s but the same death still.” 





He then enlarges upon the serious annoyance to the conscience 
produced by the chronic commission of violent homicide. 

Poor as Glapthorne’s play is, it is yet curious in respect that 
it reflects the then popular impression of Wallenstein as an 
inhuman monster, and as a mere conspirator against Cesar. 
Glapthorne gives us, no doubt, the vulgar view of the Duke ; and, 
considering how lowly and imperfectly Continental news was 
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then transmitted, it is of some interest to us to learn how Wallen- 
stein’s aims were misapprehended, and how his personal character 
was misjudged. Not in the days of Charles I. could Friedland 
be rightly understood in England. From Henry Glapthorne 
we turn to Friedrich von Schiller. 

Gottscball says, happily: “die Wahl des Stoffs ist die erste 
kinstlerische That die das Genie vom Stiimper unterscheidet ;” 
“the choice of subjects is the first art step which distinguishes 
the genius from the bungler:” and this truth is true of painter 
as of poet. In selecting Wallenstein as the subject of a tragedy, 
Schiller showed a note of art genius; but, unhappily, he could 
not fully control his subject, or compress his material within the 
limits of a single adequate play. Hence his tragedy grew into 
a lengthy trilogy; and he required two parts of the trilogy in 
order to explain the third. We have, accordingly, three plays : 
1. Wallenstein’s Lager, a prologue; 2. Die Piccolomini ; 
and, 3. Wallenstein’s Tod. Part 1 is in one long act: 
parts 2 and 3 are each in five long acts; and of the second 
part it may be observed that it has in itself no independent 
completeness, although it is necessary: as a preparation for, and 
an explanation of, the third part. 

Schiller’s “ Wallenstein” was the work of seven years. It first 
appeared in 1799. It was Schiller’s return to the drama, after 
an epoch of historical study and of philosophic effort which, for a 
time at least, had wholly diverted the poet from dramatic com- 
position. “ Wallenstein” is the laborious production of a poet 
who had, unconsciously, sacrificed some spontaneity to critical 
theories and analysis. Schiller’s high aim and strenuous endea- 
vour are, in “ Wallenstein,” perhaps more strikingly conspicuous 
than the impulse of genius. The work is earnest, noble, able, 
conscientiously laborious; but it is self-conscious, somewhat 
mechanical, and misses the nameless magic of subjective crea- 
tion. Schiller is quite first-rate in the second rank of dramatists. 
When we either read or see “ Wallenstein,” we feel at once that 
we are not in the presence of a Shakspeare or of a Goethe. 
Schiller himself is never wholly hidden in his work; the 
dramatist shows through the drama. His characters do not so 
much unfold themselves, working from within outwards as 
they show to us their author's intention in them. You seldom 
lose yourself in the characters as creations possessing a life of 
their own, which act and speak spontaneously from inner 
impulse, and have a mystery of actual being which excludes any 
suggestion of mere authorship; you always admire the skill of 
the poet rather than feel the magic illusion of dramatic characters. 
In this respect, as in so many others, Schiller is wholly unlike 
Shakspeare, who remains invisible behind the creatures of his 
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own mystic creation. In the case of Shakspeare, you must 
work analytically to comprehend creation ; in the case of Schiller 
you see, not a Wallenstein, or a Max Piccolomini, but a 
most grave, noble, earnest, poet who is energetically engaged in 
constructing his puppets, and is plainly to be seen while at the 
work. Schiller works with exalted enthusiasm, and with infinite 
painstaking. His aims are always high, and his ideals are never 
ignoble. His genius is of the sort which wins instant and the 
widest popularity, but is not of that superlative kind which 
ever gains and increases in fame as the ages roll. In stopping 
short at effect, he often misses the higher aud more poetical 
essence. His Wallenstein is cruelly verbose ; we know that the 
real Wallenstein was eminently silent and self-contained, emitting 
those curt, heavy, pregnant sentences which come only from the 
man who acts much and who talks but little. We miss the 
mysterious grandeur of the silent hero, who does not explain 
himself solely through mere words. Schiller’s Wallenstein is 
far too confidential and communicative. When thinking aloud, 
in soliloquy, Shakspeare’s characters are ever true to their ideal 
key-notes; as Hamlet to imaginative thought, Iago to 
demonic intellect: but Schiller’s characters tell you, through 
soliloquy, chiefly the dramatist’s meaning, and explain his set 
and laboured purpose. They do not think for themselves ; 
Schiller is thinking for them. He never touches the moral 
essence of Wallenstein’s great conflict. Entangled in many 
theories of art ; influenced, theoretically, from many sides, he 
often misses the lightning insight and inspiration of a more 
spontaneous genius. He uses the Thirty Years’ War only as 
“stuff” which can be employed for dramatic effect. In Schiller’s 
art the only god is the god of battles, and his characters are 
enmeshed in military fatalism. With true dramatic talent, Schiller 
thought always, practically, of the stage itself, and he wrote, with 
rare skill and tact, for that ; and yet he cannot be said to be let 
and hindered by merely theatrical considerations. Wallenstein 
was to the Reformation almost what Napoleon was to the Revo- 
lution ; but Schiller never depicts the profounder meanings of 
Friedland’s workings and career. The loves of Thekla and of 
Max are drawn in large ideal outlines: we are interested less in 
their love than in their tragic fate; and herein Schiller has 
displayed supreme art. His Wallenstein trilogy was, as 
German critics all admit, singularly favoured as respects popu- 
larity by the historical events of its time surroundings. Men 
had them living before their eyes and thought a terrible solda- 
tesque hero, and the people which had a Jena in the land, the 
people of the War of Liberation—the nation which was strug- 
gling so desperately against Napoleon—must have gazed with 
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profound national emotion on a dramatic presentment of the 
death of Wallenstein. 

We will next enter the camp, and consider the first part of, or 
prologue to, Schiller’s great tripartite drama. His picture of 
the camp of Wallenstein is one of Schiller’s masterpieces. He 
had some advice and help from Goethe, who is believed to have 
written the immortal sermon of the Capuchin, which was sug- 
gested by a real sermon preached at the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War, by the Jesuit, Santa Clara. Certain it is, that this 
camp sermon has more of the humour of Auerbach’s cellar than 
direct traces of Schiller’s style. The camp depicted is that of 
Pilsen in Bohemia; the time is that in which the last breach 
between Wallenstein and Vienna is dangerously widening. The 
order has come from the Court to Friedland to send eight of his 
best regiments with the Spaniard to fight for Spain in the 
Netherlands. The object of this order was to weaken the Duke, 
and to curtail his power to resist the Court; and Wallenstein 
refused compliance. Schiller has grouped together, in a picture 
full of life and movement, all the elements of the singular mili- 
tary horde which formed such a terrible weapon in the hands of 
its great commander ; and he has caught the ruling ideas, and 
the wild, restless fermentation of the fierce soldiery. The peasant, 
driven by oppression into cunning roguery ; Gustel aus Blasewitz, 
the much-travelled sutler, and her pretty niece; the raving 
monk ; the sententious Wachtmeister, sergeant of cavalry in 
Terzky’s carabineers ; the trumpeter of the same corps; Holk’s 
wild Jagers; Buttler’s dragoons; Tiefenbach’s arquebusiers ; 
Walloon cuirassiers; Croats, Uhlans, recruits—all move and 
mingle in a noisily surging, shifting, soldatesque crowd. The 
soldiers note with suspicious dislike the appearance in camp of 
some of the “old perukes” and gold chains from Vienna, and they 
feel that such visitors bode no good to the general. A messenger 
arrives hurriedly with the news that Regensburg is taken by the 
enemy ; but the pragmatic Wachtmeister does not think that 
the Friedlander will put his soldiers to much trouble to help or 
support Maximilian of Bavaria. There is an uneasy feeling in 
camp, to the effect that the position of the “ soldier's father,” 
Wallenstein, is seriously threatened, and the majority resolve to 
lean to their own general rather than to the Emperor. Schiller 
has drawn, in a masterly way, the soldier-product of the Thirty 
Years’ War; the man who has quitted civil life for the trade of 
arms, and who, without much care for a cause, has become 
merely a soldier. ‘The second Jager boasts of his regiment, 
called “des Friedlander’s wilde Jagd.” In one of Schiller’s finest 
passages of the sort, the Jager tells how Holk’s dreaded corps 
marched through the land of friend or of foe, straight over the 
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seed, and through the tall corn: “Sie kennen das Holkische 
Jagerhorn!” Neither fighting nor flight avails; there is no order, 
no restraint, in the pitiless corps which sweeps through the devas- 
tated land, and will leave memories of terror tochildren and 
children’s children, who, after more than a huadred years have 
gone, will still tell terror-stricken tales of Holk’s wild Jagers. 
The first Jager expresses well the motives of many of these 
war-hardened mercenaries. He wants to live gaily and every day; 
not to look before or after. Order him, under fire, to plunge 
into the deep and rushing Rhine, when every third man must 
perish, and he will not hesitate an instant ; but he does ask that, 
when not on actual service, he shall not be incommoded by 
superfluous supervision. He complains of the strict discipline 
and rigid morality of Gustav Adolf; a system so hateful to him, 
the Jager, that he took service with the Liga, and saw the 
merry sack of Magdeburg. In Tilly’s army all went on pleasantly ; 
there were women, drink and dice, and no one restrained the 
soldier in his pleasures or his gains. But fortune deserted old 
Tilly after Leipzig, and our Jiiger went over to the Saxons, but 
found their service almost as unpleasant, and on mainly the 
same grounds as that of the Swede; but now, at last, he has 
found a general who delights him, and is ready to live and die 
with the Friedlander. They repeat, with approbation, Wallen- 
stein’s pregnant saying: “Speech is free: the deed is dumb; 
obedience blind.” All the soldiers concur in attributing to their 
leader supernatural assistance. One says he has a devil from 
hell in his pay. Another reminds them how, on the bloody day 
of Liitzen, Wallenstein rode calmly through the rain of bullets, 
while his hat was riddled with shot, and balls passed through 
boot and collar without hurting him—because he was anointed 
with a salve from hell. His collar is of magic elk’s leather ; he 
reads the stars ; he has a little grey man who visits him secretly 
at night, who has often been seen by the sentries ; and, in short, 
having given himself over to the devil, can secure for his soldiers 
glory, gain, and a merry life. The cuirassier points out that the 
sword is no plough ; that for the soldier no harvest ripens and 
no home exists ; and yet, he adds, that he would not change his 
iron doublet for any other coat. Seated on his war-horse, he 
looks down with contempt on the mass of civilians and ordinary 
men ; loves his wild, roving life, and respects himself. These 
soldiers are wonderfully drawn as products of their time of long, 
wild war. They have all grown into their career, and they all 
love the soldier's friend, the great, mystic general, Wallenstein. 
Suddenly we hear :— 


‘“‘ Heisa, Juchheia! Dudeldumdei !” 
and the Capuchin is stilling the voices of the bustling, talking 
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crowd with his wonderful flood of rant ; stuffed with misapplied 
Scripture ; studded with verbal puns; tawdry with scraps of 
Latin ; eloquent with vulgar vernacular ; furious with the bigotry 
of a coarse, stupid nature. The soldiers listen with calm com- 
placency while the preacher attacks the vices of the camp; but 
presently the excited orator begins to pour forth virulent abuse 
of the general, as a heretic and unbeliever, as a traitor who sits 
still in Bohemia, and does not fly to the defence of Bavaria. At 
this point the patience of the military runs short, and the zealot 
owes to the intervention of the Croats an escape from violent 
ill-treatment. Abuse of the general could not be tolerated in 
the camp of Wallenstein. 

Scott has drawn admirably a Scottish soldier of the period in 
his immortal Major Dugald Dalgetty. The Major, who, as a 
soldado of fortune, has changed sides and services so often, is 
always eloquent in praise of the invincible monarch, the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of 
Austria, Gustavus the Victorious. Before joining Walter Buttler's 
Irish regiment serving under Wallenstein, the Major had fought 
—on the other side—at Liitzen and at Leipzig. He boasts that 
his name will be found in the Swedish Intelligencer ; but that 
publication is now lying before me, and I regret to say that I 
do not find the name of Dalgetty mentioned anywhere in it. It 
is painful to be compelled to refute a statement made by the 
worthy and veracious Rittmeister. 

And now the blare and bustle of Schiller’s most picturesque 
and working camp of Wallenstein cease, as the songs and 
choruses of the wild, fierce soldiery die out ; and we pass to the 
more regular dramatic form, as we take in hand the second part 
of the trilogy, and begin to analyse the “Two Piccolomini.” 

There is dramatized history, as there are historical dramas. 
It may be open to some question whether the “ Piccolomini” 
belong distinctively to the former or to the latter category. 
Schiller’s departures from the facts of history are not very many 
or very great ; and he has evidently been anxious to present 
vividly the body, form, and pressure of the time. In the cases 
in which he has deserted the facts, or expanded to his own 
purposes the material points of history, the main question, of 
course, is whether his divergences are required by the necessities 
or contribute to the success of his dramatic art? For instance, 
he has, with a view to intensifying the interest of a dramatic con- 
flict, depicted the struggle between Wallenstein and the Emperor 
as a sort of personal duel between two rival potentates ; and 
Wallenstein’s action is narrowed to the issue of his individual 
success or failure. Again, he has, and with decided dramatic 
aptitude, amplified an historical hint of some strong personal 
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grudge entertained by Buttler against the Duke, into a distinct 
cause of such strong hatred as would lead the Irish mercenary to 
compass the murder of Friedland. Apart from a great cause, 
the workings of a human soul entangled in the meshes of a 
merely human ambition are—as in the cases of Richard III. and 
Macbeth—worthy subjects for the tragic poet; but Schiller, 
though he has obviously studied closely the history plays of 
Shakspeare, fails wholly to attain that intense power of dramatic 
representation through compression, that imaginative force of 
portraiture of the psychology of the hero which distinguish the 
work of Shakspeare in this branch of dramatic art. Schiller’s 
characters are all terribly prolix, and our young friend Max is 
somewhat specially given to prolixity. Schiller’s method of 
production requires great space in which to move freely. 
Eclectic in his study of models, he, at times, adopts the epigram- 
matic, or French “cut and thrust” style of dialogue; a style 
better suited to high comedy than to gorgeous tragedy. In the 
“Piccolomini,” Wallenstein is a traitor, surrounded by traitors; 
his treason is directed against the Emperor, and the treason of 
the Duke’s officers is directed against the Duke. Friedland is 
besotted by the stars, and reposes a blind, dream-born trust in 
his most dangerous enemy, Octavio. Wallenstein’s ways and 
objects, as his character, are, like those of his opponents, dark 
and tortuous ; and the spectator watches, with growing interest, 
the dramatic representation of the wily machinations of the 
Duke's occult but deadly foes, when a fatal destiny begins to 
narrow round the haughty Friedland. The scene presents 
a dark drama of great political passions. At the opening of 
the play we see Questenberg arrive from Vienna as the astute 
representative of Court intrigue and jealousy, and we see 
Octavio Piccolomini, the dramatic rival of the Duke, com- 
mence to weave that wily network of toils, and to con- 
struct those mines which gradually render hollow the whole 
ground upon which stands the stately figure and the lofty for- 
tunes of the dark and death-doomed Friedland. Our passions 
are excited ; like the genie in the Arabian Nights, who, when 
released from his casket, spread over earth, and darkened all the 
sky, the passions of an audience moved by a great dramatist, 
and by the cunning of his scene, begin to rage on earth, and to 
question the unseen powers in the heavens. In those days man 
played direct with death. As with us in Tudor times, political 
opposition meant the risk of scaffold, and men who lost paid the 
forfeit gallantly and lightly; as, in a later age, Fergus M‘Ivor 
went calmly to death, so Wallenstein, in resisting Emperor and 
priest, risked consciously the dagger or the sword. There was @ 
stern earnestness in such a game, and men were prepared for a 
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possible death rendered familiar by anticipation. Schiller’s 
tragedy is sad, high, and working; and yet, when the theme is 
considered, the reader is somewhat lightly touched ; his mind 
is neither moved to its depths nor distended to its heights. 
Schiller’s art is not quite great enough for its great subject ; and 
a countryman of Shakspeare will always miss, in the “ Piccolo- 
mini,” that magic which is the last and highest gift of genius. 
Orion, a giant on earth, was translated to the skies, as a constel- 
lation, and Wallenstein deserved to be lifted to the stars in 
noblest drama. 

Side by side with the sombre funeral march of great political 
events, big with the fate of heroes and of kings, grow up the 
noble loves of two of Schiller’s most ideal characters. These are, 
of course, the Princess Thekla, Friedland’s daughter, and Max, 
the son of Octavio Piccolomini. Romance has seldom produced 
a purer or more unhappy pair of lovers. Caught up and swept 
away by the stream of destiny, coming between the fell pass 
and incensed points of mighty opposites, the daughter of Wallen- 
stein, the son of his chiefest foe, are hurried to heroic and hapless 
death. The young, high-hearted; purely passionate pair—for 
their love has nothing in it of the commonplace of sexualism— 
remain wholly lofty, abstract, poetical conceptions. They are 
full of sentiment ; also, alas, of sentimentalism—a sentimentalism 
characteristic of Schiller’s day, and of Schiller’s mind. The 
beginning only of their ill-starred loves is pictured in the “ Picco- 
lomini ;” but they are two gentle and yet heroic figures which 
will remain ever dear to ever young romance. They are 
chivalrous, brave, tender, beautiful. Their introduction into the 
dark tragedy is poetically appropriate, and their sad fate wins 
from us a pity which Friedland himself is too great and too 
complex to command. Love plays his fitting part in the drama 
of ambition, hate, revenge. Thekla and Max touch the heart 
and delight the imagination. They remain for ever charming 
types of noble passion and of lofty love. 

The scene of the “Piccolomini” is Pilsen; a circumstance which 
at once dates the drama for the reader of history. Schiller, with 
excellent effect, uses the loose tradition of the substitution of the 
one document for the other when his generals sign the deed 
which pledges them to stand by their great leader. Without 
very distinct individual value, this play, if we once accept 
Schiller’s method, prepares the ground subtly for the coming 
death of Wallenstein. ‘The time comes in which the two Picco- 
lomini divided, not only by their deeds, but by the differing 
natures from which actions spring, go apart, father and son irre- 
vocably separated for ever. Schiller has transferred the qualities 
of the real Octavio to the ideal Max. Octavio appears in this 
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play as a wily but able traitor, occupied in preparing the fall 
and death of the friend who blindly trusts him. He is a mere 
tool of the Court faction at Vienna, and, actuated by the promise 
of high reward, he works in the dark to detach from Wallenstein 
the love and faith of nearly all his comrades. Terzky and Iilo 
alone remain entirely true to him in life, as they will have to 
pass to death with him. The “ Piccolomini” contains many pas- 
sages of poetic beauty, and some of its lines have become German 
popular quotations and proverbs. 

Having thus considered the introduction, we will now—and, 
as we take the step, something of gathering gloom and tragic 
awe surround us—cross the threshold, and enter the great, last 
part—the “ Death of Wallenstein.” 

In this Jast part of the trilogy the poet's power increases 
greatly ; his grasp of the subject becomes clearer, firmer ; his 
genius sweeps upon a grander wing. The somewhat dragging 
movement of the “Piccolomini” is exchanged for quicker and 
more decisive action. Wallenstein’s long irresolution ceases; 
he is impelled by circumstances to the final momentous breach 
with the Emperor ; and, although his decision comes too late, 
the effect of the step increases the gloom and working of the 
tragic end. The great general Jearns what a tower of strength 
is the king’s name ; what a potency exists in the prestige of the 
Emperor’s power and position. The soldiers who, in the Camp, 
were Friedland’s fond partisans, are nearly all detached from 
him. Their military enthusiasm for their mighty leader has 
vanished, and the warriors of the future desert the falling here, 
and transfer their faithless swords to his deadliest enemies. Only 
the Terzky regiments, the Pappenheimers, and the Buttler 
dragoons remain with him, and the two latter will soon turn 
fatally against him. He trusts Buttler as blindly as he did 
Octavio; and the second traitor, Wallenstein’s evil genius, 
proves more deadly to him than the first. Terzky brings the 
news that,in one night, Isolani and his Croats, the Jiagers, 
Diodati, Maradas, Tiefenbach, Esterhazy, Gotz, Colalto, Kaunitz, 
and others, with all their troops, have abandoned their leader, 
and have gone to the rendezvous at Fraumburg to join Gallas 
and Altringer, under Octavio Piccolomini. The forces of 
Ferdinand increase every hour. The ban of the Empire is 
upon Friedland, and the question of his murder begins to float 
in the air; but, when he is thus deserted, when his cause 
seems almost lost, the old Wallenstein awakes again—clear pur- 
pose and fiery resolution inspire his actions; although, as it was 
with Macbeth, the old valour revives too late—too late. 

‘Nacht muss es sein, wo Friedland’s Sterne strahlen ;” 
“ Night must it be e’er Friedland’s stars shall shine,” 
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cries the still terrible warrior, who, brought at last to bay, has 
to fight with the fury of despair, for cause and life. Doubt 
has vanished; he feels himself again all that he was when his 
genius and his name did such wonders for the Emperor. His 
dispositions are able, and are swiftly carried out. His alliances 
with the Swede and the Saxon are perfected. He has still the 
nucleus of an army, and knows that the Emperor has no captain 
who can measure swords with Friedland. Protestant Germany will 
gladly rally to the standard of such an ally. One sad and tender 
human episode interrupts the stern march of the great events .-"%« - 
which circle around Friedland’s fight and fall. Max Piccolominy. . 
colonel of the Pappenheimers, is distracted between love and; 
duty, between faith to the Emperor and attachment to Wallen~ 
stein. The dark chief condescends to appeal to Max not to 
desert him. In a speech of great force and beauty he expresses 
his love and tenderness for the youth to whom he had been @ 
second father. The pathos of the expression,— 
“Du warst 
Das Kind des Hauses,” 


is not to be translated. Coleridge, confessing his inadequacy, 
renders it— 
“ Thou wert} 
Our child and inmate.” 


Max has pledged his honour to bring away his regiment from 
Pilsen true to the Emperor ; but he will never, he declares, fight 
against Friedland. This decision separates him for ever from 
the high-souled Thekla. The Pappenheimers revolt, and rush 
in, with drawn swords, to rescue their colonel from the traitor. 
The scene fills with crowds of the cuirassiers, the trumpets 
blow the march, and Max, in an agony of desperation, places 
himself at their head, and cries out, in a fine speech of fire :— 

“ Blow! Blow! O were it but the Swedish trumpets ! 
* * * * * 
It is not well done 
To choose a man despairing for your leader, 
You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 
I dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark! 
For your own ruin you have chosen me, 
Who goes with me must be prepar’d to die!” 

The despairing young lover proves indeed a fatal leader. He 
seeks out the Swedes about to join Wallenstein. He comes up 
with them at Neustadt, and, without regard to the disparity of 
numbers, he attacks, at full gallop, with his doomed regiment. 
Max himself, his long fair hair floating loose beneath his plumed 
helm, fights as he only fights who seeks but death. He refuses 
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quarter. Every Pappenheimer is cut down. Max’s horse is 
pierced by a pike, and falls, with his rider, among the trampling 
throng of horses and of men. Their leader dead, his cuirassiers 
sought only to follow him to death, and not one man survived 
to tell the tale. A Swedish captain bears the news to Thekla. 
The noble maiden cries out— 


‘Das ist das Loos des Schénen auf der Erde!” 


She starts, by night, in storm, to seek her lover’s grave; and 
to find the kind death which will re-unite her to him she loves. 

Max and Thekla having thus passed to their sad rest, the 
tragedy concentrates itself round the fall of its hero. From 
this point there is always more swing, fire, nerve, nobleness in 
Schiller’s writing. The march of events is hurried, fierce and 
feverish ; the action is rapid, brief, intense. The play rises to 
the ideal greatness of true tragedy. The conflict is one between 
man and fate. His doom closes slowly but surely round Fried- 
land, as the Piombi narrowed round the Venetian criminal. 
The terrible constriction of destiny enfolds the still mighty and 
yet living Wallenstein. We watch with awed suspense, and 
with a beating heart, the inexorable doom descending darkly 
upon the victim. We know what is to come, and yet strain our 
eyes to witness every step in Fate’s awful progress. The banging 
of the doors in Eger echoes hollowly down the long corridors as 
cee shuts himself into the room which he shall never leave 

ive. 

We shrink back involuntarily as we are hurried forward 
towards the death of Wallenstein; we are stirred, towards the 
close of the tragedy, by feelings somewhat akin to those which 
move us at the close of the “ Agamemnon,” or at the grand con- 
summation of the play of “Macbeth.” That reader has no 
imagination whose nerves are not thrilled, whose fancy is not 
engrossed, by the terrible end of Friedland’s high career. 

We have moved from Pilsen to Eger; to the house there of 
the Biirgermeister. One day, one night, alone are left to us. 
On the next day Wallenstein will join forces with the Swede, 
and try the fate of battle against his Imperial foe. 

Gordon, a youthful friend of Wallenstein, is commandant of 
Eger. Evil Buttler, the dark spirit of the murderous conspiracy, 
is also there: his dogged purpose and relentless determination 
dominate the wills of those whom he selects for the instruments 
of assassination. Gordon’s scruples are overcome; Devereux 
and Macdonald are won over as his tools. Terzky and IIlo are 
invited to the citadel; there, while guests at a banquet, to be 
slaughtered by Major Geraldine. 

A German poet may well feel a sort of pride in having to 
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draw, as murderers, only foreign mercenaries. The bloody deeds 
were done by Irish and by Scots. No German assisted at such 
hateful slaughter. Schiller depicts, with a sort of contempt, the 
way in which Devereux and Macdonald are convinced by Buttler’s 
promises and arrangements. Compared to these two, the mur- 
derers in “ Macbeth” are exalted assassins. Macdonald determines 
to have his sword and pike bathed, by an Irish Dominican, in 
holy water. Devereux has to wrestle with a little scruple caused 
by the fact that Wallenstein had just given him twenty gold 
pieces and a warm winter coat; but the objections raised by 
such low, venal natures are easily overcome, and all is arranged. 

Wallenstein, meanwhile, relapses into blind infatuation. He 
is full of hope for the morrow. He rejects the prayer of Gorden, 
the warnings of Seni, the forebodings of Countess Terzky. He 
retires to rest, intending a “long sleep,” after the fatigues of the 
eventful day, and giving orders that he may not be awakened too 
early. 

It is midnight ; the lights are extinguished in the citadel; 
the night is stormy, dark, and starless ; silence reigns in the 
house where murder steals creepingly to the Duke's chamber 
door. The terrible deed is done; Friedland is dead; and the 
gashed body that once lodged that mighty spirit is covered 
hurriedly with a red carpet. Buttler rides to Vienna for his 
reward; and the play closes as the dramatic rival of great 
Wallenstein—that rival himself childless now—arrives at the 
house of blood, and receives there an imperial missive creating 
him Prince Piccolomini. 

So falls the curtain, and the play is over. 

Coleridge, in his translation of Schiller’s drama, has left several 
lengthy passages untranslated. He says, in a note, that he 
“ ventures to omit a considerable number of lines.” “I fear that I 
should not have done amiss had I taken this liberty more 
frequently.” When rendering the fine appeal of Wallenstein to 
Max, Coleridge says that the speech is in the style of Massinger, 
and adds, “0 si sic omnia!” The poet translator has hit a blot 
in the poetical dramatist. There is, in Schiller, a certain 
feminine strain of mind; a making of many words to do the 
work which ought to be done, dramatically, by terser, tenser 
expression; and he has a constant vein of superabundant, 
sometimes sickly sentimentalism, and tends too much to tearful- 
ness, Max is really a weakling; he is not sufficiently nervous 
and virile. A young soldier, brought up from childhood in the 
camp and in the wars of Friedland, would not have been con- 
tinually in such terrible agitations of almost womanly emotion ; 
he would not have maundered about the early violet. His 
feelings would have been manlier ; his expressions more full of 
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vigour and of soldierly intensity. Schiller does not succeed with 
the great, stern heroes of the rough, strong life of stormy action. 
He does not realize the tone of character which would make such 
men great under such circumstances. It has been our duty to 
toil through many historical records of the life, the sayings and 
actions of Wallenstein. As we read, trait upon trait, characteristic 
after characteristic, come out living from the old pages, and 
gradually a clear picture of Friedland, as a whole character, 
developed itself in our imagination. We cannot say that 
Schiller has, in our judgment, successfully grasped the deeper 
meanings of a character so complex, many-sided, and intense, 
er that his Wallenstein is quite the true Wallenstein ; nor can it 
be maintained that his character is superior to the wonderful 
reality. The dramatist has created nothing that can be compared, 
for value or for interest, with the hero as he lived and moved 
and had his wondrous being. Schilier’s Wallenstein conveys 
bnt an imperfect impression of the ideal grandeur of the self- 
contained, reserved, dark, mystic Friedland, who did so much, 
and used so few and such pregnant words. We do not find the 
true image of the real Wallenstein in Schiller’s drama. Wallen- 
stein cannot be expressed in an efflux of declamation. Words 
many and weak are not art’s best vehicles for presenting 
Wallenstein. A deeper art is wanting for that purpose. The 
great warrior-politician, the prince, whose proud ambition grasped 
at airy crowns, is himself overshadowed by his own Ego. He 
towers distinctly and lonelily above the mass of adventurers and 
intriguers. He is, in very essence, lonely ; and he should be 
depicted as essentially sublime. Schiller’s art falls something 
short of its great theme. 

Niebuhr says—and surely he speaks too harshly—of Schiller’s 
historical works (“The Revolt of the Netherlands” and the 
“ History of the Thirty Years’ War’) that they are “wnbedingt 
nichtig” (unconditionally worthless). There is, however, in them 
much graphic and picturesque rendering of recognized facts, 
although they are wanting in deep research, and in that clear 
insight which pierces below the truth upon the surface. Schiller’s 
histories, like Voltaire’s “Charles XII.,” may properly be defined 
as class-books rather than as classics. ‘The method which obtains 
in Schiller’s historical writing is observable in his way of drama- 
tically treating Wallenstein. The poet is highly successful in 
painting the background and the surroundings ; he has repro- 
duced admirably the characteristics of the age and of the land 
in which Friedland lived and worked; but the very essence of 
the lofty central figure seems to have somewhat eluded his 
grasp. Wallenstein cannot be likened to Biron ; still less does 
he resemble our Cromwell: but allowing for the wide difference 
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between a grandiose adventurer and a pure patriot, he has some 
of the characteristics of William the Silent. All but the greatest 
men belong wholly to their time ; but there is always something 
in a man of real greatness which transcends the limitations of a 
particular age, and passes into the wider atmosphere of the 
abstract and perennial. Wallenstein, though his action was 
modified. by possibilities, and lowered by egotism, just passes inte 
the great class. His power of self-command was commensurate 
with his power of commanding others. With all its faults, his 
“ Wallenstein” is yet Schiller’s noblest drama. 














INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors, in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editors and from each other.| 


Payment oF Members AND CotoniAL Corruprion. 


‘L..NGLISHMEN are never tired of prating of the corruption 

that distinguishes the working of self-government in the 
Australian Colonies. It is certain that it is present there; for 
all Governments must pass through certain stages of the cor- 
ruption malady before the process of fermentation has been 
perfected and the mass works itself clear. But Colonial corrup- 


tion is integrity of the brightest and most conspicuous type 
when brought into comparison with that which distinguished 
Parliamentary Government in England up to some fifty years 
back. At that date, too, political and Parliamentary proceed- 
ings were model expositions of immaculate purity when com- 
pared with the jobberies actively assisted by the advisers of 
His Gracious Majesty King George III, of ever-blessed 
memory, and influentially supported by the royal countenance. 
If we wish to find more recent examples of gross corruption; let 
us turn, not to Colonial or American history for those of greatest 
magnitude, but to the recorded proceedings of European States 
administered by individual wills. Let us instance the late 
French Empire, the past and present Russian despotisms, the 
rule of a Spanish Queen, of petty Italian despots, of a Turkish 
Sultan. Let us place them side by side with Colonial illustra- 
tions, or even let us cull incidents at random from the last 
general election in our own purified and reformed country, if we 
would see that, by comparison with these, Colonial and American 
corruption furnishes a lofty standard of morality, to which less 
popularly favoured countries have as yet failed to attain. Of 
courtesy—the courtesy that obscures the plain meaning of ordi- 
nary language, the veneer that conceals the hidden thought and 
gives colour to a false sentiment—there is in European States 
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enough and to spare, and in the Australasian Colonies a very 
meagre supply. But these esthetic refinements are scarcely 
proof of excellence in political arrangements, or even of the 
absence of corruption. They are rather indications of the 
absorption of power by a leisure class versed exclusively in the 
amenities of discourse, than significant of the healthy participa- 
tion of the lower orders in the government of the country, 
through the medium of popular, energetic, and earnest repre- 
sentatives. 

It was during the period when Parliamentary eloquence in 
England was most plentifully besprinkled with classical tropes 
and similes, when polish of language and style were the conve- 
nient substitutes for profundity of thought or depth of sympathy 
with popular needs, that corruption and jobbery ran their greatest 
riot. Language, not legislation—assertion of privilege, not per- 
formance of a delegated duty—were the chief requirements for 
Parliamentary success ; and corruption in all things, not correc- 
tion of abuses, was the invariable object to which the struggles 
of every-day political life were directed. How couid it be other- 
wise when all power and all influence were monopolized by a small 
but rapacious clique ? 

The more limited the basis of representation, the less limited 
is the monarchy of a ruling class composed of men of wealth and 
leisure, whose guiding principle is the preservation of their own 
narrow monopoly of the right to misrule. The more pronounced 
their general tone of courtesy, the less likely is it that they con- 
cern themselves with discussing questions of popular reform, for 
as soon as they do this violent language is sure to take the place 
of studied courtliness of expression. 

The revenue ; the multitudinous sinecure posts of emolument ; 
the seats in Parliament, were conveniently apportioned between 
the members of one small ruling class, and debate was rather 
confined to general declamation, or to contests of invectives 
between rival leaders on points of personal interest, than used as 
an instrument for ventilating and asserting urgent popular de- 
mands, There was none of the “sceva indignatio” which is the 
invariable accompaniment of conflict between distinct classes 
at opposite ends of the social scale. The voice of the people was 
unheard in the House of Commons, and there was nothing to 
interfere with the general tone of suavity and harmony of the 
Assembly. Courtesy was, however, an incident of the situation 
rather than a merit. For no sooner had the wants of the lower 
orders found forcible expression, than the polished classical 
orators were found capable of descending to a depth of abusive 
and incendiary language, with which Colonial debaters could with 
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difficulty vie, and such as would not be tolerated in any Colonial 
Legislative House. 

The truth is, that general suavity of bearing or polish of language, 
when characteristic of a popular legislative assembly, are indi- 
cations of a spirit of contentment with existing conditions, and of 
a general desire to do as little as possible towards reforming them. 
What business has to be transacted is done mechanically, per- 
functorily, and badly, according to recognized forms. Such a 
body can never be representative of the people at large, for if it 
were so, it would be overwhelmed with business, and that of a type 
which, where there is an aristocratic opposition, is eminently pro- 
ductive of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. A 
courteous legislative assembly, therefore, must be one which is 
not under popular control. It is, therefore, practically unchecked 
in its power of disposing of public offices, or of appropriating the 
public money according to its own sense of the fitness of things. 
Who can doubt that power so unlimited and centralized would be 
utilized by the possessors of it entirely or chiefly for their own 
benefit ; that the habit of doing so would in time acquire the 
strength of an organized system, to be branded by an un- 
appreciative posterity with the name of corruption ? 

“In a democratic country (says an Australian writer) corruption 
exists only as a parasite or adventitious disease, caused by a number 
of dishonest men trying to live by politics in any possible way. In 
England it existed as a system, established for the purpose of poison- 
ing the springs of government, and diverting them from their several 
channels, solely for the benefit of a ruling caste, who saw power slip- 
ping from their hands, and were ready to resort to the most degrading 
means to retain it.” 


The reasoning seems to be that the prominent cause of cor- 
ruption in Australia is attributable to the fact that politicians 
there make a trade of their calling. But one may, perhaps, be 
permitted to doubt, while agreeing generally with these con- 
clusions, whether the cause assigned as peculiarly productive of 
corruption in Australia is not equally the cause of it everywhere 
where it exists. 

During the period of English history just glanced at, what 
were politics but a trade, and that too the sole trade, of a class. 
Bargains and sale of office, of places of trust, of Parliamentary 
boroughs, of Church dignities, of all appointments great or small, 
whether in the Army or Navy, the Law, the Church, or the Civil 
Service, and nothing but bargain and sale, go far to establish 
politics on general trade principles. The wholesale dealers were 
the Lord Chancellors and heads of departments; the retail 
dealers were the boroughmongers, members of Parliament, minor 
officials and a host of subordinate agents. A roaring trade was 
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politics ; but its palmy days are over, and the self-seeking Colonial 
politician can but hope to do a little underhand risky dabbling 
in the local trade of politics, in feeble imitation of the open, re- 
munerative and extensive dealings of Englishmen more fortunate 
in their time and opportunity. 

Between the trading politician and the professional politician 
there is this world-wide difference, that the one lives by politics, the 
other for them. As a plunderer on an extensive scale the first is 
out of date now-a-days, and the last is by no means immoral in 
his aims, but may, and in the Colonies generally does, become a 
valuable custodian of the charge imposed upon him by his con- 
stituency. Professional politicians are frequent enough there, 
and it is the fashion both to cry down the pretensions of such to 
disinterestedness or capacity, and to attribute their choice of a 
calling to the payments they derive in most of the Colonies, as 
members of one or both of the legislative houses. Undoubtedly 
many of them would not seek for membership, if they were not 
remunerated for their services, but it is contrary to the fact that 
the majority of themare worthlessordisposed to be public wreckers. 
If a certain number of reckless, self-seeking men are attracted to 
politics in the Colonies to gratify ambition on trade principles, it 
is because of the large amount of patronage unfortunately thrown 
into the hands of political men, a consideration quite outside the 
inducement offered by the small salaries paid to members of the 
legislative bodies. 

If we set to work to reason ourselves into the belief that legis- 
lation, the most important, because the most comprehensive in 
its scope and the most wide-reaching in its effects of all busi- 
nesses, is to be carried on at the expense of concentration of 
energy and specialization of function; if, in brief, we arrive at 
the conviction that it is better to have two Houses to do legisla- 
tive business badly, than to have one to do it comparatively well, 
we shall have little or no difficulty in adding as an additional 
article to our creed, that the less individual members care and 
know about the matters they are chosen to transact, the more 
wisely and effectively will legislation be conducted. But if 
imagination fails to grasp the line of reasoning by which the 
major premiss is supported, it is difficult to follow out the con- 
clusion, except on the general supposition that everything that 
is right in private life is wrong in public life. That that is a 
principle consecrated by use may be unhesitatingly admitted, but 
that it is a sound one may be stoutly denied. 

In legislation as in ordinary affairs it is desirable that the men 
chosen for the purpose of moulding the national laws should find 
their chief interest in politics as a business, rather than as a re- 
creation. The more they know about the business delegated 
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to their charge, and the more they are inclined to stick to it, as 
one calling for unremitting attention and thought, the better for 
the country at large. But how are such men to be procured 
in sufficiently large numbers to constitute the sense of any 
legislative body, unless inducements to competition for member- 
ship are held out to make political life attractive as a profession. 
Look at the personnel of our own House of Commons? If the 
recurrence of the same names in the lists of members year after 
year, election after election, does not mean that a majority of the 
House of Commons consists of professional politicians, what does 
it mean? It means, unfortunately, just the opposite, if work is 
to be taken as the test of the application of the term, for it is 
certain that very few of the members can pretend that they come 
up to Westminster to practise politics. They come not to a 
workroom, but to a playground, where there are few workers 
and plenty of playfellows. They are professional politicians of 
a sort—the worst sort—for they neither know nor care anything 
about the duties of their profession. More corresponding to the 
model professional politicians are the men who live but for 
politics, and who by strict attention to business attain by degrees 
to the highest offices of the State. But how infinitesimally 
meagre a minority of their fellow-members do these professors 
represent! The rest are better out of the House, to make room 
for others anxious for and interested in the national business. 
So long, however, as the House of Commons is the leisure lounge 
of the rich, so long will every means be adopted by the drones 
to prevent any considerable number of poorer but more earnest 
politicians from supplanting them. 


“An unpaid legislature (says John Stuart Mill) and an unpaid 
magistracy are institutions essentially aristocratic—contrivances for 
keeping legislation and judicature exclusively in the hands of those 
who can afford to serve without pay..... Of the able men the 
country produces, nine-tenths at least are of the class who cannot serve 
without pay. . .. . In political, as in all other monopolies, if you 
would stimulate exertion, you must throw open all monopolies.” 


The cry against professional politicians is a cry against entrusting 
the national business to those most interested in carrying it on 
in the best possible way, in order to keep it as an exclusive 
possession for those interested in doing it ia the most careless, 
that is, in the worst possible, way. To offer an inducement to 
capable and earnest men to become legislators is the readiest 
means for breaking down the monopoly of uncaring, whip-driven, 
rich legislators. And why not offer it? “Because,” say the 
monopolists, “the form of inducement suggested—a money pay- 
ment—can procure none but corrupt legislators.” Let us be 
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reasonable. The proceedings of a paid member will be watch- 
fully scanned by his constituents. Is corruption the necessary 
or probable course of tactics to which poor men, responsible— 
probably more so than if unpaid—to a keen-eyed constituency, 
will resort? Is it not certain that bribery, corruption, and 
treating, are the weapons on which our wealthy legislators can 
rely in the last resort, if so disposed? And is it not equally 
certain that without those means of nursing and fostering venal 
boroughs, corruption, in the style we are accustomed to in 
England, would be impossible? Let it not be supposed that 
bribery represents merely the power of wealth to secure the 
return of a member. By just so much as it secures the return 
of one does it prevent the return of another. When, therefore, 
wealthy legislators unite their efforts to keep less wealthy 
politicians out in the cold, by refusing to sanction the payment 
of their services, what is this but bringing the power of wealth 
to bear in the most extended form of bribery, aimed too at the 
suppression of popular rights? The present system affords a fine 
field for the exercise of every variety of corruptive influence ; but 
to say that payment of members would probably eventuate in 
corruption is to rashly foreshadow an agreement between what 
Paley would call “ opposite improbabilities.” The hard facts are 
against such a supposition ; deductive reasoning is opposed to it ; 
there is no connection between one and the other, so it may 
safely enough be dismissed from consideration. 

If it be wrong to pay those who make the laws, why should it 
be right to pay those who carry them into execution? Why 
should the money prize attached to ministerial offices be so great 
as to constitute a potent attraction, even to men of considerable 
wealth, to make politics their sole profession, if the objection to 
payment of private members is, that it would induce them to 
turn their attention to nothing but politics? The principle of 
payment to the executive is exactly the same as that which 
regulates the payment of a bank clerk, that is, to secure the 
services of the best men available, and to make it their interest 
to attend faithfully and assiduously to their duties. Is not the 
carrying out of laws dependent on their being framed efficiently 
to secure their end? If so, then why should it be necessary to 
stimulate the due execution and not the right framing of a law? 
“All very well,” it will be said, “but high ministerial officers 
receive not payment for their services, but salaries to enable them 
to support high social positions.” Is it really true that Lord 
Chancellors, Prime Ministers, and others, are heavily subsidized 
in order to give a round of balls and garden parties? If so, the 
Lord Chancellor and Ministers should be qualified for their posts 
by their capacities for social dissipation, and youth and oo 
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should confer the right to administer the high departments of 
State. 

We know that this part of the Constitutional theory has not 
yet sunk to so low a level. We know that high official position 
requires a high expenditure to support its manifoid duties; but 
these duties are official, not social, and are paid for as being all 
in the day’swork. High official salaries are paid in part for the 
maintenance of ministerial salons on a respectable footing as an 
official, not a social necessity, and these salaries carry with them 
the obligation of advancing the national business. ‘The drawing- 
room work is but a part of the office work, and is paid for as 
such. Leave hair-splitting as to terms on one side, and it is 
evident that the salary, remuneration, payment, or what you 
will, is given to secure efficient service. Not only to secure it, 
but to attract it; for the latter is implied in the former—to 
attract men, that is, to politics, as a profession, by the offer of a 
large money payment. It may be said that these payments do 
have the effect of stimulating the best efforts of individual 
members, or that, at any rate, they are devised so as to operate 
in that direction. In that case it must be admitted that the 
Constitutional theory is not averse to the payment of members, 
but that its intention is to induce every member to devote himself 
exclusively to politics—in other words, to become a professional 
politician; that the existing system, in effect, contemplates 
general professionalism in politics as an object to be attained. 
We know that members of the House of Commons used to be 
paid in order to secure their attendance; and as Constitutional 
theories seem never to wear out through decrepitude, it may 
reasonably be presumed that what was once desirable in the view 
of the Constitution is so still, only with the difference that 
Ministerial salaries are now substituted as inducements to political 
— instead of individual payments being made with that 
object. 

Would that the result accorded with the expectation, but it is 
clear that only a very few men, of exceptional talent and industry, 
can hope to arrive at the highest dignities of the State, and 
that the official payments are no premium on the exercise of the 
talents and industry of the nineteen members out of every twenty 
who cherish membership as a privilege, instead of regarding it as 
a duty, however much they may stimulate intrigues among the 
would-be official individual “outs” to grasp at the sweets of 
office. The working of the system proclaims in effect that a very 
limited number of men are to be encouraged to become pro- 
fessional politicians for the sake of place and office, while very 
large numbers of men are to be discouraged from taking any 
interest in current questions by the inducements to become pro- 
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fessional working politicians being withdrawn from them. This 
last effect is produced by the exclusion from membership of all 
who are not wealthy enough to legislate without being paid for 
it, quite as much as by the fact that the prizes are hopelessly 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of members. 

In a youthful and widespread community the necessity for 
paying the members of the local parliament is most easily 
apparent. Inferior means of locomotion and communication 
prevent the candidature of men pursuing busy avocations, re- 
quiring constant personal supervision, and residing at remote 
distances from the place of assembly. The representation is, 
therefore, chiefly confined to men living within the city which is 
the seat of Government. It was found that in Victoria, in 1858, 
out of a total number of sixty members of Assembly, no fewer 
than forty-five were residents in Melbourne. In all the 
Australian Colonies, as well as at the Cape or in Canada, the 
great majority of members of the respective assemblies were 
resident in the several capitals, and knew little or nothing of the 
country beyond the urban limits. To secure adequate repre- 
sentation for the country districts, it-was absolutely necessary to 
compensate country members for having to employ paid super- 
intendence for their private concerns, otherwise the entire conduct 
of affairs would have continued to be monopolized by a knot of 
metropolitan lawyers. 

But is not the reason for the advocacy of payment of members 
in England the same as it was in the Colonies? Is it not the 
cost of representation in our own country that prevents repre- 
sentation from being representative? Distances may be short 
and easily traversible in quick-running trains, but still the fact 
that most men cannot delegate their private duties to others in 
order to enter on political life, without incurring heavy additional 
expenses, reduces the question to one of cost, just as is the case 
in new Colonies. 

Supposing a wealthy class, enjoying plenty of leisure, to be 
established in the youthful colony ; supposing railway and other 
modes of communication to be brought to a high point of per- 
fection,—then it may be said that the original reason for payment 
of members of the Colonial legislature falls to the ground. By 
no means is this so. Let the rich men become legislators if they 
can, but let poorer men have inducements to strive for the 
honour if they will. If it was politic to pay members once, it is 
right to pay them still, for the principle—the extension of repre- 
sentation over the widest possible area, to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and so to get the benefit of the most diversified intelli- 
gence—holds good equally now as then. 

A paid member must, it is said, be a delegate. If by this is 
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meant a delegate with a general mandate, why not? Is it dis- 
graceful to redeem pledges given on the hustings, or to conform 
to the wishes of a constituency with which one can conscien- 
tiously sympathise, rather than to become the tool of a party 
leader? Those who declaim against the evils of delegation, seem 
to think that it is better for a man to be the delegate of his own 
political chief, rather than of the constituency to which he 
stands pledged. The mind obedient to the crack of the party 
whip is all honour and purity, according to them, while he who, 
in accordance with his convictions and promises, keeps faith 
with the majority who elected him to serve a purpose, is the 
personification of dishonest sycophancy. He may wreck his own 
hopes of personal advancement by so doing, and yet weare told 
that the member who regards the interests of his constituents as 
of prior importance to his own, is necessarily devoid of the first 
principles of honour. 

It is usually assumed—why, it is impossible to say—that 
delegates who would endeavour to give effect to the instructions 
of their constituents, must necessarily surrender their right of 
private judgment. Even if so—and the supposition is by no 
means an admission—how would delegates compare in point of 
morality with the present unpaid members of the House of 
Commons. Do these last never surrender their private judg- 
ment, nay, even their firmest convictions, according to the 
exigencies of party tactics? Is it not constantly and notoriously 
the case that party not principles, moves not measures, con- 
venience not conviction, regulate the political lives of our blame- 
less senators? Pledges may be broken by them, principles 
trampled on by them, to suit the whims of an intriguing party 
leader, and yet “are they all, all honourable men?” “ Let the 
system of representation be what it may,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “it will be converted into one of mere delegation, if the 
electors so choose. As long as they are free not to vote and free 
to vote as they like, they cannot be prevented from making 
their vote dependent on any condition they think fit to annex 
to it.” In effect, Members of Parliament will become delegates, 
if it suits the convenience of the nation that they should be 
such, whether they receive payment or not. 

But is it certain that paid members would of necessity become 
delegates either in a general or particular sense? ‘The pro- 
babilities are not all in favour of such a result. Ministers in 
receipt of payment are not delegates, however nearly a Premier, 
who has to submit the outlines of every proposition for the 
approval of the country, may resemble one by virtue of his 
position. Why, then, should private members become delegates 
as a consequence of being paid? Whether they would so become 
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or not would depend upon the fund out of which they were paid. 
If out of the Imperial revenue, they would probably be much on 
the same footing with their constituents as they are at present ; 
if out of local funds, it is more likely that they would become 
delegates, but only in a general sense. At any rate, a member 
so paid would certainly feel himself under a greater sense of 
responsibility to his constituency, while the latter in turn would 
be more jealous of the proceedings of its salaried representative, 
and would be able to secure from him better service. Payment 
out of local funds would probably in time take the form of pay- 
ment by results—a principle which it might be as well to 
establish in politics as in other things—as being far and away 
the most equitable, unless we are to reject the belief that con- 
stituencies are as a rule the best judges of their own concerns. 

To speculate thus is to wander off into a future which may be 
far distant. In those countries, whether European, American, or 
Colonial,where members of the legislative bodies receive payment 
for their services, no representative has as yet become the dele- 
gate in all things, of his constituency. The inconvenience of such 
a system, even with much shortened parliamentary terms, would 
be too great to allow of the practical application of such a method 
of representation. The members of the States-General of the 
Dutch United Provinces were delegates of the most particular 
type, but in our own time, such an arrangement as referring 
back to constituents for instructions on every point of principle 
that might arise, would be out of the question. Locomotion and 
means of communication may be quicker than they were, but 
they have not been quickened so much in proportion as has the 
political intelligence and activity of modern nations. A general 
mandate renewable periodically, may be possible and even 
desirable, but a particular mandate for every detail of legislation 
would be found unworkable in practice, as involving constant 
inconvenience and political ferment on the one hand, constant 
risk and expense on the other. 

A Parliament the members of which are paid, need not be by 
any means a perfect assemblage, but it will in all probability 
contain a far greater percentage of men of serious purpose than 
are to be found in an unpaid legislative chamber. It might 
possibly consist of men to whom the annual payment would be a 
matter of smal! consideration, but even in that case it would 
throw open the entrance to political life to a keener competition 
than can be expected in England at present. The mere dread 
of being supplanted by a large number of possible rivals would 
stimulate the energies and the liberal instincts of members, how- 
ever wealthy. The system, too, would tend to prevent the 
re-election of men who had shown themselves incapable of work, 
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or unwilling to undertake it ; of those who obstructed legislation 
for obstruction’s sake, or who turned the political debating ground 
into an arena for the continual exhibition of private animosity. 

Payment of members is not an ideally perfect system. Nothing 
is in political arrangements. The most that can be expected of 
the best is, that it will not work as badly as the worst. But this 
system of paying members is not so bad as the one prevailing in 
England to-day. It has, on the whole, worked well in the 
countries in which it is in use, and that is high praise considering 
the adverse conditions interfering with its fair working. In the 
Australian colonies in especial, excessive centralization of business 
undertakings, usuaily conducted in other countries by private 
enterprise, in the hands of Government, has introduced an element 
of corruption into political dealings which is usually placed to 
the account of payment of members by people too careless to 
analyse cause and effect. In the United States the system is 
held answerable for evils entirely unconnected with it as a con- 
sequence, but which permeate through the political aud social 
life of the people. The immense area of patronage thrown open 
to every member of the Legislature, as the result of the periodical 
redistribution of every official appointment, down to that of the 
pettiest post-office clerk in the most remote corner of the Union, 
furnishes an incentive to mea to become political jobbers,— 
incentives such as the small salaries of members of the Legislature 
could never furnish. 

It is unfortunate that a vicious principle can never be 
associated with another, however harmless in itself, without im- 
pairing the benefits that might have flowed from the unhampered 
operation of the latter. Good and bad are confounded together 
in sweeping condemnation, by indiscriminating mankind ever 
ready to accept what they are willing to believe. In Australia 
and also in the United States, payment of members and 
universal suffrage, the two bugbears of wise and wealthy men 
of leisure, are written down by them as the authors of all the 
evils attendant on the otherwise excellent working of thoroughly 
democratic forms of government, because it suits their inclinations 
that there the fault should be placed. The allegation is a false 
one. It may be unhesitatingly asserted that no one who has 
attentively and impartially seen for himself the actual political 
conditions of those countries can fail to be satisfied that the two 
alleged causes of evil are by themselves at once beneficial and 
necessary to their prosperity. 

There is nothing so calculated to infuse activity of political 
interest throughout a community, as the throwing open of the 
possibility of entrance to the Legislature to worth unaccompanied 
by wealth—to all men of ability, however devoid of grace of 
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manner and polish of diction. It is one of the most satisfactory 
features of a liberal system of self-government in the Colonies, 
that it has introduced to public life a number of men who at 
home would probably never have had an opportunity of an 
audience outside the limited circle of their immediate 
acquaintances. That these men have done excellent, useful 
work ; that they have taken the initiative in all the great 
reforming acts which mark the difference between Home and 
Colonial legislation, is conclusively shown by the local Hansards 
and the local division-lists. It is because men of a class, part 
and parce! of the working mass of the people, make up a large 
proportion of the members of the Colonial Assemblies, that, 
legislation in the various parts of Australasia has always been, 
by comparison with our own, drastic, popular, and to the point. 
All the power implied in working-men membership, of ascertaining 
the requirements of the multitude and applying to them 
effectual remedies, is notably absent from the English Legis- 
lature, and prolonged outside agitation has consequently to be 
resorted to if urgent reforms are to be pressed through Parlia- 
ment. There, they have to make their way against opposing 
class prejudices of members who, though convinced of the 
necessity of popular measures, are unwilling to concede their 
expediency, or who, however earnest in support, must lack the 
knowledge which practical experience of working-class life can alone 
give. However well-informed, these last are never more than an 
insignificant minority, which may give shape, but cannot impart life, 
to the measures it advocates. So popular legislation is rendered 
slow, partial, and shifty : ambiguous, too, in meaning and construc- 
tion, instead of being terse, clear,and easily workable, Colonial sta- 
tutes cannot claim an absolute degree of efficiency or thoroughness, 
but the materials for improving them are always to hand, and it 
takes but little time in the Colonies for a badly framed measure 
to be superseded by a better. The men whose chief interest is 
‘ in forward progress are present in force in the Legislative As- 
semblies, and are ready and eager to push on reforms to com- 
pletion ; not to finality, for such a state is neither to be expected 
or desired, but so as to comprehend the popular wants of the 
day. This is the stamp of member of which every legislative 
body terming itself representative stands in the greatest need ; 
because the aim of legislation should be to give as fairplay to 
the legitimate aspirations of. the lower orders as to those of the 
upper orders. Many will differ in toto from this view. “ Let 
laws be made,” they will tell us, “for the behoof of the proper- 
tied classes, as those who have the greatest stake in the country ; 
and let the lawmakers be of the ‘great stake’ class—men who 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain.” They assert, in 
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effect, that the wealthy interests of the kingdom are those which 
are most in need of privilege conferring legislation. Is it in any 
sense true, that those who have nothing to gain are as interested 
in good legislation as those who have all to gain? Which of any 
two men has the greatest stake at issue, depending upon the 
course that Government may take—the man who need anticipate 
no more than decreased luxury, even from the worst of measures, 
or he to whom bad Government brings scanty food and low 
wages ?/—the luxurious man of leisure, indifferent to the wish to 
better his condition, or the humble toiler, feverishly anxious to 
avail himself of every slice of legislation that may by possibility 
afford him a fresh avenue for subsistence? The answer is too 
plain for argument. The man who has the greatest stake in the 
establishment of the best or worst form of Government is un- 
doubtedly he who has all to gain, and whose nothing to lose is 
all his livelihood. Listen to Jeremy Bentham :— 


“Property, it is continually said, is the only bond of pledge and 
attachment to the country. Not it, indeed. Want of property isa 
much stronger one. He who has property.can change the shape of 
it, and carry it with him to another country, whenever he pleases. 
He who has no property cau do no such thing. In the eyes of those 
who live by the labour of others, the existence of those by whose 
labour they live is indeed of no value; not so in the eyes of the 
labourers themselves, Life is not worth more to yawners than to 
labourers, and their own country is the only country in which they 
can so much as hope to live. Among a hundred of them are no ten 
exceptions to this, you will find.” 


Which is the class whose well-being is most beneficial to the 
State? the class of those who by their work increase the national 
wealth and prosperity ; or of those who add nothing to either? 
Should Parliaments legislate for the benefit of bread wasters 
or of bread winners—if legislation must be preferential ?—of idle 
consumers, or of thrifty producers ?—of men who have the means 
of procuring every luxury, or of those who must struggle and toil 
to avoid starvation ?7—of the men who enjoy fortunes, or of those 
who are adding to the resources of the nation by striving for a 
competence ? 

Heaven forbid that there should be exclusive legislation for 
one set of men more than for another,—the country has had 
centuries of it—but if it must incline to one side or the other, 
let it lean in favour of those who are most willing but least able 
to help themselves, rather than towards those who have no wants 
that they cannot themselves supply. Let the working man have 
his full share of representation. If that cannot be hoped for 
so long as membership of the legislature is tabooed to all 
save the representatives of the rich, who need no prepon- 
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derance of representation, let means be taken to give the 
working man a working majority of his own kidney. If it cannot 
be done as long as members are not paid, by all means let them 
be paid. It has been done in the greatest of all free countries, 
in the most progressive of all communities, in the United States 
and in Australia. Those portions of the globe derive their un- 
exampled prosperity from the reign of the working man, rendered 
possible by the system of payment of members. 

The privileges of the wealthy stand on the most secure footing 
where the working man is king, for the kingship is representative 
of those whose interest is the universal interest. The demand 
of the rich for exclusive social and political supremacy may be 
scouted as fanciful, their would-be social distinctions may be 
ignored as presumptuous; but where the paid member, the poor 
man’s representative, holds undisputed sway, legitimate rights 
are best preserved, and equitable claims of property chiefly 


respected. 
C. J. Rowe. 
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[In consequence of the grave illness of the writer of the Section on 
the Contemporary Literature of Theology, that section is un- 
avoidably omitted from the present number of the WESTMINSTER 
Review.—The Editor. ] 





PHILOSOPHY. 


HE earlier philosophical writings of the late Professor Green’ con- 
sisted for the most part of a detailed and special criticism of the 
doctrines of certain representative English philosophers—notably Locke 
and Hume, Mr. Herbert Spercer and the late Mr. Lewes—from the 
standpoint of that modification of the Critical Philosophy of Kant 
which is more closely associated with the name of Hegel than with 
that of any other philosopher. After his appointment as Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, he 
devoted himself more freely to independent and constructive work in 
connection with ethics, which seems always to have been his favourite 
subject. The present volume is the result. It is edited by Mr. Bradley 
from the almost completed manuscript of the author, and part of it 
has already appeared in Mind. It is a work of great interest, upon 
lines which are unfamiliar to those who are only acquainted with 
English writing on the subject. In the introduction, Professor Green 
asks whether the problems of Moral Philosophy can be answered by 
a natural science of man. If such a science can explain conscience 
and free-will, the preceptive part of ethics must be given up; moral 
obligation will be accounted for, and we shall be forced to admit that, 
“in inciting ourselves or others to do anything because it ought to be 
done, we are at best making use of a serviceable illusion,” Such a 
result leads to a reconsideration of the matter, and this can best be 
done by a return to that analysis of the conditions of knowledge which 
is the basis of the Critical Philosophy, in order to ask whether the 
knowledge of Nature does not imply a principle in man which is not 
natural, If we find that it does, then we shall be in a position to 
inquire ‘“‘whether the same principle has not another expression 
which consists in the consciousness of a moral ideal and the determi- 
nation of human action thereby.” The subject, therefore, of the first 





. ‘*Prolegomena to Ethics.” By the late Thomas Hill Green, M.A., LL.D. 
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book, is the Metaphysics of Knowledge, and Professor Green arrives 
at the conclusion that a spiritual principle is implied both in know- 
ledge and in Nature as the condition of the possibility of either. 
Knowledge, as the consciousness of change, implies in every part of it 
a self-distinguishing consciousness which cannot be explained, as pro- 
duced by that which never exists without it. Nature, as an orderly 
system of relations, also implies such a spiritual principle. And the 
fact that we can know the order of Nature implies that the spiritual 
principle, which is the condition of the possibility both of that order 
and of our knowledge of it, is one and the same, and is a self-dis- 
tinguishing consciousness. This consciousness can never be complete 
in us, however, as it communicates itself to us in time through a series 
of sensuous events; but its presence is necessary to explain the 
simplest beginning as well as the growth of knowledge. Man, as 
intelligence, is therefore a free cause, for although his natural life is 
determined like other phenomena by the eternal consciousness, yet asa 
knowing subject he is not determined by it, but is a reproduction of it. 
In the second book Professor Green treats of the Will. Here we pass 
from the world of knowledge to the world of practice, which is shown 
to arise from the distinction of self from wants, and impulses to 
satisfy them. The determining causes in the world of practice are 
motives. Now motives are not natural phenomena, but involve 
the action of self-consciousness upon the want. For ‘‘a motive is 
the presentation of a want by a self-conscious subject to himself, 
and with it the idea of a self-satisfaction to be attained in 
the filling of the want.” So that the world of practice, like the 
world of knowledge, cannot be explained as the production of a series 
of events in time. ‘It implies the action of an eternal consciousness 
which makes the processes of animal life organic to a particular repro- 
duction of itself in man.” Thus the will as determined by motives 
is free, in the only sense that has any meaning. An unmotived 
will has no meaning, as the only expression of will we know is 
a motive. A very acute analysis of the relation of desire, intellect 
and will, leads to the conclusion that will is the man himself, as 
at once feeling, desiring, and thinking. “The motive issuing in 
his uct, the object of his will, the idea which for the time he sets 
himself to realize, are but the same thing in different words, the 
reflex of what for the time the man is.” We now come to the more 
distinctively ethical part of the work. The, metaphysical basis has 
been found in a spiritual principle, not only in knowledge, but also 
in practice. Motives, which are the determining causes of conduct, 
and the only expression of will, involve the action of a self-distinguish- 
ing and self-objectifying consciousness, and in every case consist in 
an idea of a present good. Ethics, then, must rest on a distinction 
among motives—that is, in the distinction of the good and the bad will. 
Now the good in general—not merely moral good, but good in the wider 
sense—is not to be defined as the pleasant, but as that which satisfies 
some desire. It is true that everything that satisfies desire gives 
pleasure, but it gives pleasure because it satisfies desire ; whereas the 
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Hedonist must say that it satisfies desire because it gives pleasure. 
This is important, because it allows the distinction of qualitative 
differences among objects desired, while pleasure can only differ in 
quantity; and the definition of moral good depends upon the possi- 
bility of such qualitative distinctions among objects. Moral good is 
that which satisfies a moral agent as such. And the morally good 
will is the will which is determined by an idea of personal good such 
as will satisfy a moral agent. What will so satisfy a moral agent— 
what in its fulness this moral good is—we cannot know, but to a cer- 
tain extent it is realized in the institutions and habits of men which 
make the welfare of all the welfare of each; and in any case the 
conception of such a moral good as an end or ideal is implied in all 
moral action, just as a conception of Nature, as an orderly system of 
relations, is implied in all knowledge. Although we cannot know 
what this moral good in its fulness is, it is open to us to con- 
sider its general characteristics, logically implicated as the con- 
ditions of its possibility, and also its origin and development in 
the history of the human race. The chief characteristics of the 
moral ideal are that it is personal and formal. It must realize 
itself in persons, for personality means self-consciousness, and it is 
just because we cannot reduce this seif-consciousness to anything else, 
cannot account for it as an effect, that we are compelled to look on it 
as the presence in us of the mind, for which the world exists, Further, 
the moral ideal or law is purely formal. It presents to us an uncon- 
ditional good, but this good is simply the goodwill or the object of 
the goodwill—such an object as will satisfy a moral agent. But while 
it is true that the moral ideal must realize itself in persons, it must not 
be forgotten that the true self of man is social. His good includes 
that of others who are conceived as persons like himself. The mere 
individual is a false abstraction, but so also is humanity or society. 
Society is not an end to which the individual person is a means, and 
yet it is the medium in which alone he can realize his personality ; just 
as thought realizes itself in language. Thus we see how it is that the 
moral ideal, the idea of unconditional good, will express itself 4s a good 
which is absolute—i.e., irrespective of likes and dislikes; and common 
—=i.e.,some form of social requirement. The idea of such an absolute 
and common good is due to reason, and thus reason is the source of 
the realization of the moral ideal in the world. Having thus reached 
the germ of a realization of the moral ideal, Professor Green proceeds 
to trace its development, first in the extension of the area of common 
good as it gradually widens from duty to a narrow circle to duty to 
the whole of humanity, and looked at in this one-sided way the result 
is ‘the intuition of the educated conscience that the true good must 
be good for all men, so that no one should seek to gain by another’s 
loss, loss and gain being estimated on the same principle for each ;” 
secondly, in the determination of the idea of common good, the 
development of the content of the moral ideal. In this regard the 
development begins with the demand for some wellbeing which is 
not confined to the person desiring it, but common to others, ‘This 
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yields the institutions of the family, the tribe, and the state. The 
development of these institutions and reflection upon them, and upon 
“well-reputed habits of action” formed in connection with them, lead 
to fuller conceptions of the end. ‘ The conception of virtue is the 
conception of social merit as founded on a certain sort of character or 
habit of will.” “The developed ideal of virtue is devotion of character 
and life, in whatever channel the idiosyncrasies and circumstances of 
the individual may determine, to a perfecting of man, which is itself 
conceived not as an external end to be attained by goodness, but as 
consisting of such a life of self-devoted activity on the part of all 
persons.” A comparison of the Greek with the modern conception of 
virtue, leads to the conclusion that the Platonic or Aristotelian 
definition of the good as goodness is final, but the moral progress that 
has since taken place leads to a higher concrete ideal, because the end 
is sought for all and calls out wider activities. It only remains to ask, 
“What is the practical value of this moral ideal? Does it help us to 
decide what ought to be done, and whether we are doing it?” 
Accordingly, in the fourth book, Professor Green argues that if the 
moral ideal is not a speculative judgment but a practical consciousness, 
a habit of action, it is of great value in guiding conduct, and indeed it 
is “the creator of existing moral practice, and in its various forms 
the condition of all further progress.” But a theory of the moral 
ideal, a philosophy of the subject, can only render service of a negative 
kind, principally by undoing its own work, in correcting the defects 
of inadequate theories which give an excuse to the lower nature to 
rebel. He then compares his own doctrine of the moral ideal with 
the Utilitarian and Hedonistic theories, and with Mr. Sedgwick’s view 
of ultimate good with reference to their ability to afford guidance in 
the exceptional cases in which philosophy may be appealed to, and 
concludes that his own theory is more available and less dangerous 
than any of them. Whether it is possible to accept the conclusions of 
Mr. Green’s last work or not we do not decide, but it is clear that 
British philosophy cannot fairly proceed on its old lines without 
examining and answering, not only the close criticisms to which he 
has subjected its methods, but also the constructive system which 
he has elaborated on principles that are altogether foreign to its 
character. 

We turn to a book of a very different nature. It is one of a class 
which discharges an important function in philosophy. Remark- 
able rather for freshness of treatment and insight than for knowledge 
of the work of the author's predecessors, “ Physical Metempiric,” 
like “ Physical Ethics,” possesses the distinguishing characteristic that 
it imports life and vigour into the treatment of a dry and abstract sub- 
ject. The predominant conception in the mind of its author is the 
application of the method of physical science to metaphysical problems, 
and in this, as in many other respects, Mr. Barratt resembles his con- 





ae Physical Metempiric.” By the late Alfred Barratt, Author of ‘“ Physical 
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temporary, the late Professor Clifford. Indeed, the resemblance 
between the two is very great, both in a personal and in a literary 
regard, The book begins by dividing the possible objects of speculation 
into those which lie within, and those which lie without, experience, 
and subdividing the former class into objects in space and objects not in 
space. Physic is defined as treating of objects in space, metaphysics of 
objects not in space, and Metempiric of those speculations which are not 
verifiable by sensation, but transcend experience, and belong to the 
region of the unknowable. The method of Metempiric is found to be 
that by which physic and metaphysic have both made such strides in 
late years, and which is capable of extension by analogy, to specula- 
tions which transcend experience. ‘The primary postulate, the con- 
fessedly unverifiable assumption which the author makes, is that of the 
existence of other consciousnesses than that of the percipient. This 
being assumed—as he contends, and as few will dispute—reasonably, 
he proceeds to apply the analogy of the doctrine of evolution and other 
conceptions drawn from experience to the determination of what is 
imported by the physical symbols which we see around us. The result is 
the conviction that consciousness is everywhere, is the noumenal “ mind- 
stuff” of which the universe is really constituted. Then follows some 
ingenious criticism of the teaching of Kant, and the more modern 
exponents of the Critical Philosophy. But the whole point of this 
criticism, and the whole foundation of the book, rests upon an assump- 
tion which a deeper study of Kant would probably have made evident 
to the mind of a thinker so acute as Mr. Barratt, and which, neverthe- 
less, both he and Mr, Clifford tacitly treat as not merely admissible, 
but inevitable. It is taken for granted that consciousness may be 
regarded in the same way as objects in space—in the language of Kant, 
brought under the category of substauce. We do not discuss here 
the point of view from which this objection arises, nor do we desire to 
suggest any identity between the tone of these pages and that of the 
post-Kantian Criticism. But the difficulty is one of the last import- 
ance, and it is impossible at this time of day to avoid facing it. How 
can it be justifiable to assume that that of which it is the very nature 
to be subject in knowledge can be reasoned about as though it were 
an object. And if not, how can the analogy of physical methods and 
conceptions have any bearing which is not misleading on such problems 
as those which are here treated of. The difficulty is one of which 
Mr. Barratt and Professor Clifford were too able men not to be at 
times conscious, but the fact remains that neither of them faced it. 
Not long ago Mr. Hale White published a remarkable little book, 
which attracted very much less attention than it deserved, the ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphy of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister.” He now comes 
before the public with a translation of Spinoza’s “Ethics.”* In “ Mark 
Rutherford” Mr. White disclosed, not merely a power of treatment of 
a singularly sincere and sympathetic character, but a very good style. 





3 “Spinoza’s Ethics.” Translated from the Latin by William Hale White. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
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One cannot help feeling that he has been impelled to the study and 
translation of the “ Ethic,” not as a student of philosophy, but by the 
motives which led him to write “Mark Rutherford.” And it is not 
from any want of appreciation of his work that we make the remark 
that he was much-more at home in writing “ Mark Rutherford” than 
in translating Spinoza. The translation is done with care and pains. 
It is in this respect a great contrast to that of Dr. Willis. Indeed, it 
is not difficult to see that Mr. White and Miss Hutchinson Stirling, 
who assisted him, have done their work most conscientiously, and with 
an accuracy which was altogether absent in the case of their pre- 
decessor in this field. In this regard the book may be recommended 
to everybody, whether expert in the study of philosophy or not, as a 
faithful, and on the whole graceful, reproduction of the words of 
Spinoza’s great work. But Spinoza is a very difficult author to trans- 
late, in the higher sense of the term—-that is, to render into English 
ideas as well as words. And the reason is that he is one of the most 
difficult authors to understand. Mr. White makes no attempt to 
grasp the relation of Spinoza’s language to its context in the history of 
philosophy, and hence his translation is at times altogether devoid of 
suggestion either of what Spinoza meant or of what he did not mean. 
The truth is that the “Ethic” will never be translated as it ought to 
be until some one who is familiar, not merely with philosophy before 
and after its date, but with all the controversies that have raged about 
the meaning of its leading conceptions, takes the work in hand and 
translates with annotations. And this must not be done in the spirit 
of such a book as Mr. Pollock’s, who apparently writes to prove that 
the legitimate outcome of Spinozism is the philosophy of Professor 
Clifford, nor in that of those who would find in Spinoza potential 
Hegelianism. It must be done, if at all, in a dispassionate spirit such 
as that in which Schwegler has translated Aristotle. But until it is 
done, we must be grateful to Mr. White for having provided us with a 
substitute of the next best kind. 

It is only a few years since no such branch of research as scientific 
psychology existed.* Introspective and metaphysical psychology were 
there, and the d priori materialistic systems of the old French writers, 
but not until Fechner and Lotze had shown how the experimental 
methods of physics and physiology might be applied to psychical 
investigations, was there any psychology which could claim the 
characteristic of science in the stricter sense—verification by measure- 
ment. Within the last few years it has been realized that psychology 
to be useful must be studied as a special branch of science, having 
little more relation to metaphysics than to mathematics, and de- 
manding for its investigation the most accurate observation, not of 
the phenomena of consciousness simply, but of the phenomena of 
consciousness as dependent on, and disclosed in, the objects of 
physiology and biology: It is only recently that such a work as 
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Wundt’s has become possible, and it is only still more recently that 
such a study as the one before us could have been undertaken, 
Mr. Galton has in some measure created his field of operations, 
His work is peculiarly his own, and it is done with the thorough- 
ness which new scientific research exhibits more often than 
not. Its object may be described in his own words: “ My general 
object has been to take note of the varied hereditary faculties of 
different men, and of the great differences in different families and 
races, to learn how far history may have shown the practicability of 
supplanting inefficient human stock by better strains, and to consider 
whether it might not be our duty to do so by such efforts as may be 
reasonable, thus exerting ourselves to further the ends of evolution 
more rapidly and with less distress than if events were left to their 
own course.” But the investigation is by no means of the vague and 
general character suggested by this sentence. Mr. Galton has instituted 
the most minute investigation into the conditions of the variation of 
individual characteristics, the doctrine of heredity of course lying at 
the foundation of his method of comparison. The volume describes 
in some detail the process of composite portraiture, the scheme adopted 
by Mr. Galton to eliminate the irrelevant differences in the features of 
individuals with a view to ascertaining the physical type associated 
with mental qualities. It proceeds to discuss in detail the results 
obtained by various methods in relation to the physical conditions of 
certain classes of mental characteristics, and to lay down a number of 
inductions which are of not less interest to the general reader than of 
importance to the psychologist. The investigations which resulted in 
the author’s work on “ Hereditary Genius” have been carried into a 
wider field. Mr. Galton is to be congratulated upon having given a 
substantial impetus to that sort of psychology from which there is 
perhaps most to be hoped for in the immediate future in the interest 
of the new special science which bears that name. 

In our last number we made some observations on the philosophical 
opinions of Rosmini.’ We have now received the first volume of his 
life by Mr. Maewalter. There is little in it of philosophical interest, 
but it isa sympathetically written account of the life of a good and 
able man. 

We have also received “ The Influence of Mind on Mind,”* by Mr. 
Bate, a book which can hardly be said to fall within the sphere of 
systematic philosophy. 

The same remark applies with more or less force to Mr. Bray’s 
‘Manual of Anthropology,”’ a second edition of which has appeared. 
The book is certainly clever, however, and will no doubt prove 
interesting to a large class of readers. 





5 ‘¢ Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati.” By Gabriel Stuart Macwalter. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

6 “Influence of Mind on Mind.” By John Bate. Published for the Author. 
London: T. Woolmer. 1883. 

7 ‘The Science of Man: a Manual of Anthropology based on Modern Research.” 
Second Edition. By Charles Bray. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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T is a relief to find that there is no work on party politics lying 
upon our table for review, although there are one or two pam- 
phlets before us, on such questions as the Affirmation Bill, and Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, which, however, are of such a 
character as to merit very little, if any, consideration. The only 
English book of a strictly political nature which we have to notice is 
the volume on Local Government in the English Citizen Series." Mr. 
Chalmers has had a task of considerable difficulty to perform, and de- 
serves praise for the manner in which he has executed it ; for it is no 
easy thing to bring before the general reader, in a concise yet not 
repulsive form, with clear statement and orderly arrangement, the 
intricate and complicated system, if system it can be called, indicated 
by the title of this little book. The preface informs us that there are 
650 Acts, or fragments of Acts, of general application, relating to 
local affairs, which are ‘‘ supplemented by some thousands of local and 
special Acts, which apply to particular towns or districts, and accumu- 
late at the rate of about sixty a year.” Mr. Chalmers is a writer 
who is known to be inclined to the excellent plan of codifying or 
digesting the law, so that each particular case may be referred to the 
general rule of which it is an example; but that is indeed a hard 
method to pursue when the subject is local government, where, as he 
says, “ every principle that can be stated is liable to be obscured by a 
dense overgrowth of local exceptions.” Mr, Chalmers therefore 
endeavours to keep to propositions of general application, but asks the 
reader in every case to supply the formula “ except as otherwise pro- 
vided by any local or special Act, and subject to any exceptions or 
savings in the general Acts.” The question is one of great importance 
at the present time. Local government in this country has been 
truly described as a chaos of areas, a chaos of authorities, and a chaos 
of rates; and, as Mr. Chalmers remarks, “a legislative paralysis has 
lately seized on Parliament, and one of the remedies which seems im- 
peratively demanded is the delegation of larger powers to local bodies, 
Future legislation must be centrifugal rather than centripetal.” This 
is the “ home-rule” which we are anxious to see introduced into the 
three kingdoms as speedily as possible. The anomalous character 
of our system is illystrated by the case of the counties, which furnish 
the most conspicuous exception to the rule of representative govern- 
ment in local matters, although by every argument of logic and history 
they are entitled to come under the elective system. In Saxon times 
—that golden age of local institutions—the county system, as Mr. 
Chalmers points out, was thoroughly representative. As to the Metro- 
polis, “the confusion which reigns supreme over local affairs in the 
rest of England, is only worse confounded” in this case. Mr. Chalmers 
understands the value of the comparative system, and directs at- 





1 “Local Government.’’ By M, D. Chalmers, M.A., Barrister-at-law. London : 
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tention to the old local institutions of India as seen in the village 
community, at the same time remarking that the English rulers of 
India, by the introduction of their municipal system, are trying to 
teach the native races the lesson of self-government. In the extremely 
* centralized French system he points out the faults which have led to 
officialism and bureaucracy. We commend this manual to the 
‘“‘ English Citizen,” and trust that he will profit by its perusal. 

Mr. Chalmers’ reference to India leadsus tothe consideration of a “ Note 
on Local Self-Government in the Bombay Presidency,” by Javeril:l 
Umiashankar Yajnik, President of the Central Committee in Bombay 
for promoting Local Self-Government in Gujarat. We must be care- 
ful not to confuse the broad question of Local Self-Government in 
India with the issues raised by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. It is quite possible, 
as Sir Julian Goldsmid has shown in the Nineteenth Century, to be a 
warm advocate of Lord Ripon’s general policy, which, indeed, is no 
new thing, but was originated by Lord Lawrence, and supported by 
Lord Mayo, and yet to see grave objections to the judicial changes 
proposed by the Bill. To us, indeed, these objections seem to have 
been much exaggerated ; but it is with the general policy of the Indian 
Government, following upon the lines indicated by Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo, and embodied in the resolution of May 18, 1882, that 
Mr. Yajnik deals; and he writes, as we believe, with perfect truth, that 
“there is but one opinion among all intelligent classes of the native 
community throughout the Bombay Presidency, and, I should say, 
throughout India, as to the wisdom, the sagacity, and the statesman- 
ship which mark every step of the policy announced in the Govern- 
ment of India’s Resolution.” ‘Those who would know more about 
native opinion on this question, may be referred to this interesting, if 
somewhat too lengthy, ‘“ Note.” 

These are the days of manuals, and from the latest number of the 
kinglish Citizen Series we may turn for comparison to “ The American 
Citizen’s Manual,” of which the Second Part is now before us. Those 
who wish, without consulting larger volumes, to improve their know- 
ledge of the relations that subsist, under the constitution of the United 
States, between the Federal Government and the Governments of the 
various States; to understand the special powers of the Central Au- 
thority with regard to war, foreign relations, commerce, &c., and the 
functions of the States in such local matters as corporations, education, 
charitable institutions, and immigration, may profitably consult this 
instructive little work; wherein, too, they will find information with 
respect to questions but little understood in this‘ country, such as the 
Federal powers over post-otfices and post-roads, and as to certain 
questions upon the boundary line which have been the occasion of 
much embittered controversy. The chapters also on Federal and 
State taxation and finances are valuable for English readers. The 





2 **Note on Self-Government in the Bombay Presidency.” By Javerildl 
Umidshankar Yajnik. Bombay: Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 1882. 
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book is written in an enlightened spirit, and we may call attention to 
the very sensible remarks on the “‘ Navigation Laws,” which the author 
wishes to see abolished as soon as possible. 

Mr. Freeman’s “Impressions of the United States’’* naturally 
claim our attention in connection with the manual which we 
have just noticed. The latter distinguishes the Federal powers 
from those of the State Governments; while Mr. Freeman points 
out that it is with regard to such questions that the difference— 
so hard for an Englishman to understand, and for most Americans 
to explain—between a Republican and a Democrat may be dis- 
covered. “Should any question ever again arise as to the 
respective powers of the Union and of the States, it is easy to see 
which side each party would take. It is simply because there is no 
such burning question at present stirring, that the two parties seem 
largely to say the same things, and yet to be as strongly divided as 
ever.” Mr. Freeman, as one who has made the nature of Federal 
Government an object of special study, states his opinion that, as the 
doctrine of State Rights was formerly pushed to a mischievous 
extreme, so there is danger now of the opposite doctrine being in like 
manner unduly pressed. For “to insist on too close a union is 
the very way to lead to separation.” He points out also, that the 
States did not receive their existing powers from the Union; but 
that they surrendered to the Union certain powers which were 
naturally their own, and kept certain others to themselves. There 
is accordingly a range within which the State is sovereign; while 
within the range of the surrendered powers, the Union is sove- 
reign, Quite erroneous therefore is the doctrine, received in some 
quarters, that the States have no rights but such as the Union 
allows to them. Mr. Freeman’s work, however, is rather of a 
social, or, perhaps, ethnological, than a political nature (by the 
way, he regards the word “sociology” as ‘British slang”), and 
he tells us that his object throughout is to prove that the great 
land of the United States is still essentially an English land. 
He has given us, as might have been expected, a very entertain- 
ing and readable volume, written in a chatty, conversational manner, 
but containing much that is instructive as well as amusing. Pre- 
mising that he is ‘wholly ignorant of all things bearing on com- 
merce, manufactures, or agriculture,” he at once relieves the reader's 
mind from fears of statistics and Blue Books; and passing to lighter 
subjects, shows us, with not a little original observation, that if we 
have something to criticize, there is also much which we may pro- 
fitably study, in the habits, manners, and institutions of our brethren 
“on the other side,” and his volume may possibly do something 
towards removing many misconceptions based upon the mutual igno- 
rance of the two countries. We must, however, take some exception 
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to Mr. Freeman’s remarks upon the Chinese, who, he says, “‘ belong to 
one of those classes of settlers who form no part of the people of 
the land, who contribute nothing, but who swallow up a great deal.” 
Surely this is very fallacious. Is cheap labour nothing? Are in- 
dustry and sobriety nothing? Ask those who are now making 
arrangements to send 20,000 coolies in one year to the Brazils! Mr. 
Freeman lays it down that “every nation has a right to get rid of 
strangers who prove a nuisance, whether they are Chinese in America 
or Jews in Russia.” What is “a right”? It is, we take it, simply a 
question of the interests—that is to say, the highest: and ultimate 
interests—of the community ; and, if this be so, we are not inclined to 
admit that the Americans have “ a right” to eject immigrants belong- 
ing to a race for whose good character we have only to turn to 
various works now lying upon our table. How strange, says Mr. 
Freeman, that the great land of the United States has not yet gota 
real local name, like England, or France, or even Canada! Some 
foolish person once suggested “¢ Fredonia,” having “the words free and 
Jreedom in his head.” Our author sees the evil, “but cannot undertake 
to find the remedy. We are tempted to suggest Freemania ! 

In a volume of essays, entitled ‘Karly Law and Custom,”® Sir 
Henry Maine pursues those investigations, in what may be called the 
Embryology of Law, which have already made his name illustrious as 
a scientific jurist. It is impessible, within the limits assigned to this 
section, to do justice to a work of such very considerable importance 
as this is; for in order properly 10 appreciate these latest contributions 
of the learned writer to the study of law and history, it would be 
necessary to compare them with his earlier publications—‘ Ancient 
Law,” “Village Communities in the East and West,” and “The 
Early History of Institutions’—which would lead us very far afield. 
The first thing required by ani intelligent reader of such a book, con- 
sisting, as it does, of a series of grouped essays, is to form some 
general conception of its end, aim, and object taken as a whole; and 
with this, Sir Henry Maine happily supplies us at the outset. As the 
chief object of the first of the publications we have mentioned “ was 
to indicate some of the earliest ideas of mankind as they are reflected 
in Ancient Law, and to point out the relation of those ideas to modern 
thought;” so, in the present volume, the author, following the same 
lines of investigation, ‘‘endeavours to connect a portion of existing 
institutions with a part of the primitive or very ancient usages of 
mankind, and of the ideas associated with these usages.” First, then, 
we have four essays, mainly devoted to a consideration of the laws, 
customs, and religious writings of the Hindus, and designed to throw 
light on ‘that close implication of early law with ancient religion 
which meets the inquirer on the threshold of the legal systems of 
several societies which have contributed greatly to modern civiliza- 
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tion.” Next follow two chapters showing the strong influence which 
the authority of the king has exercised upon early law, and containing 
much interesting and instructive discussion of the Salic Law. Then 
comes a chapter on ‘Theories of Primitive Society ;’ while in the 
later portions of the book we have an examination, which can best be 
appreciated by those who are familiar with legal technicalities, of 
“certain forms of property and tenure, and certain legal conceptions 
and legal’ classifications, which have survived to our day, but which 
appear to have had their origin in remote antiquity.” In his first 
chapters, which we must here touch lightly, Sir Henry Maine calls 
our attention to the early connection between religion and law. A 
barrister of eminence once complained of the translation “‘And behold 
a certain Jawyer stood up and tempted Him,” maintaining that it might 
with equal, if not with greater propriety, have been rendered “A 
certain parson!’ Sir Henry Maine points out that the two were 
originally identical, for the first lawyers were all priests; and in order 
to understand the ancient Roman lawyer, for example, it must be 
realized that the jurisconsult sprang from the pontiff. The early in- 
fluence of the priestly class upon law is especially made manifest in 
the ancient books of the Hindus ; and when we contemplate the terrible 
picture drawn by Sir Henry Maine of the physical, spiritual, and 
intellectual tyranny of the Brahmans, we almost shudder to think what 
might have been the result to Europe if the canonists had been 
ultimately successful in their struggles with the civilians, ‘If the 
‘oman Empire had merely transmitted its administrative system to 
Western Europe, and if it had not bequeathed to it a coherent body 
of codified secular law making considerable approach to completeness, 
it is very doubtful whether the general law of the West would not 
even now reflect a particlar set of religious ideas, as distinctly as the 
Hindu law reflects the sacerdotal conceptions of the Brahmans.” It is, 
however, the seventh chapter, upon “ Theories of Primitive Society,” 
which will perhaps chiefly interest the general reader, and which 
naturally most attracts our notice in a section dealing with 
sociology. Sir Henry Maine, as is well known, had in his 
work on Ancient Law, first published in 1861, powerfully advo- 
cated what is called the Patriarchal theory of society—that is, ‘‘ the 
theory of its origin in separate families, held together by the authority 
and protection of the eldest valid male ascendant.” Now we must not 
be led away by the word “ Patriarchal” to picture to ourselves such a 
state of things as might be suggested by Old Testament associations. 
The Patriarchal theory certainly assumes a rough enough origin for 
society. It is illustrated by the well-known passage in the Odyssey, 
telling of the “ Cyclops,” who lived apart, each in his cave, ruling his 
wives and children, but paying no regard to one another. It is the 
“wild beast in his den theory ;” although from the relations existing 
between the ruling male, his wives, children, and slaves, were in time 
developed the Roman technical names of Patria Potestas, Manus, 
Dominion, Adoption, Divorce, Agnation, Emancipation, &c. Against 
this has been set, advocated especially by two independent original 
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inquirers, McLennan and Morgan, the “‘ Horde” theory, which deduces 
all later social order from miscellaneous unorganized assemblages, “ in 
which the relations of the sexes were wholly unregulated at first, but 
passed through various stages of limitation or restriction until the 
Family, Patriarchal or other, was reached.” Sir Henry Maine points 
out that the Patriarchal theory is as old as Plato and Aristotle ; and 
the latter, we must not forget, had admirable opportunities for obser- 
vation of barbarian customs. The mention of these sages of antiquity 
has brought to our remembrance that traces of the theory of promiscuity 
also (if not exactly of the “Horde” theory) are to be found in the 
classics. It was the work of ancient wisdom, says Horace (A. P. 398), 
“concubitu prohibere vago, dare iura maritis;” and so Cicero, address- 
ing philosophy, says—‘‘Tu dissipatos homines in societatem vite 
convocasti, tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis, tum 
litterarum et vocum communione iunxisti.” (Tusc. 5, 2,5.) Sir 
Henry Maine raises various objections to the “Horde” theory; 
as that promiscuity leads to infecundity, which, amid perpetually 
belligerent savages, implies weakness and ultimate destruction; an 
argument which brings to our minds some pictures drawn by Miss 
Gordon Cumming of the old state of thingsin Hawaii, ina work which 
we noticed in our last number. Moreover, the theory assumes the 
abeyance through long ages “‘ of the mightiest of all passions,” sexual 
jealousy. The Patriarchal theory, on the other hand, fixes on 
Power—the power of the stiong man, set in motion by this sexual 
jealousy—as the principal formative cause of the groups within 
which the conception of kivship first grew up. Space will not 
allow us to make any observations on the later chapters, 
but we would refer the reader to the passage in chapter ix., upon 
Copyhold Tenure, where the author shows that the account which 
has been hitherto given of the formation of manors is extremely 
inaccurate, and that the manor “ was as much a political as a pro- 
prietary body.” Altogether this volume is a forcible illustration of 
the value of that historic method which has already done so much, 
and which is destined to do so much more, for the scientific study 
of law. 

“Twenty years ago,” says Mr. Henry Sidgwick,’ ‘‘ both the theory 
of political economy and its main outlines were considered as finally 
settled,” but “in 1871 these halcyon days of political economy had 
passed away.” Mr. Thornton’s work on “ Labour,” following up Mr. 
Longe’s investigations upon the same subject, had weakened the 
foundations of the fabric of political economy; the work of under- 
mining was carried further by Professor Jevons in 1871, and Professor 
Cairnes in 1874; and “‘finally, the great practical success of free 
trade has recently been called in question by an apparently growing 
party of practical men.” ‘This is certainly an effective way of 
beginning a treatise upon “the principles of political economy.” 
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It is calculated to stimulate the curiosity both of the learned and 
unlearned. And to all who have made no study of political economy 


. it must be especially grateful, as laying the flattering unction to their 


souls that up till now at any rate they have lost nothing by their lack. 
of knowledge. If the minds of the educated classes of this country 
were saturated with political economy, such a method of beginning a 
treatise would do little harm; but as unfortunately comparatively few 
persons .interest themselves in this study, Mr. Sidgwick’s opening 
chapters are calculated to confirm the general ignorance, by leading 
those who are ill-acquainted with politicaleconomy to regard it asa vast. 
quicksand in which no one can be sure of finding a firm footing. After 
reading Mr. Sidgwick’s picture of the wreck of the theory of political 
economy, one is inclined to ask why he has stopped at the “ Fair” 
Traders, and has not gone on to tell us that the Malthusian theory and 
the doctrine of Rent have been refuted by Mr. Henry George? And lest 
we may be thought to be hardly serious, we would say at once that Mr. 
Sidgwick, although he does not mention Mr. Henry George by name, 
appears to adopt to a certain extent his extraordinary theory that work- 
men pay theirown wages. Mr. Sidgwick tells us, that whilst on the one 
hand he makes no claim to originality, on the other hand his work is not 
precisely an elementary treatise. An elementary treatise it certainly is 
not. It israther a criticism of some of the principles of political economy. 
Its character is essentially polemical. The author enters upon long 
drawn-out disquisitions without coming to any definite results, and 
often leaves his readers in a condition of helpless bewilderment, so. 
eager is he to marshal the various difficulties, the multitude of 
considerations, and the infinity of limitations and exceptions, which 
have to be taken into account in arriving at principles. After 
pages of investigation of this somewhat fruitless character, he passes. 
on to the consideration of fresh points, without providing his readers 
with any definitions or principles in lieu of those which he declares to 
be unsatisfactory. Either political economy is a fraud or it is not a 
fraud, If it is a fraud, Mr. Sidgwick’s method is one way, though 
perhaps not the best way, of damaging political economy. If it is not 
a fraud, then Mr. Sidgwick would have done better, under the 
name of “ Principles of Political Economy,” to have laid down the true 
principles which in his view have hitherto escaped students of this. 
science. 

Mr. Sidgwick divides his subject into three hooks. In the first 
book he discusses (1) value, (2) wealth, and (3) capital. It does not 
seem to us that anything is gained by this transposition of the usual 
order adopted by other economists in the discussion of these funda- 
mental questions. In his chapter on wealth, Mr. Sidgwick gives 
expression to some strange views as to money, holding that the transfer 
of obligations through bankers is not a transfer of obligations, but a 
transfer of money. In the second book, “ Distribution and Exchange” 
are dealt with ; and in chapter viii.we enter upon the discussion of wages. 
In spite of Mr. Sidgwick’s gloomy picture of political economy as a 
shattered science, the only point abcut which any important doubts. 
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have arisen of late years, has been in connection with the wages fund 
theory; and this Mr. Sidgwick seems to admit when he says, ‘“‘ We now 
-approach the part of our object which, especially in recent years, has 
given rise to the most perplexing theoretical controversy—the com- 
petitive determination of the wages of labour.” It may seem to those 
who have not studied political economy a strange thing that a matter 
so apparently simple as the wages fund cannot be at once accurately 
defined by economists; but when it is remembered that we have to take 
into consideration the love of work for its own sake, the love of 
particular occupations, the love of one’s own country, the recurrence 
of commercial crises, and numerous other forces, physical, mental, and 
psychological—forces both of a positive and unconditional character 
beyond the reach of the economist, forces which he does not know, 
and can still less measure—the only cause for surprise is that in little 
more than a century so much should have been done to follow out the 
threads of the intricate network which goes to make up the warp and 
the woof of political economy. In this same chapter Mr. Sidgwick 
propounds the extraordinary theory that wages are not paid out of 
capital. “I am unable,” he says, ‘‘to adopt the view that wages are 
normally paid out of capital at all” (p. 318). He would regard the 
wages paid and the labour received in return as a purchase. The 
employer buys the labour, which then becomes part of his capital. The 
wages paid by the employer to his labourer were, up to the moment 
of payment, undoubtedly capita:, but the labour he takes in exchange 
may never be capital at all. Weuld not Mr. Sidgwick say that when 
the Woolwich Tunnel was abandoned, after being partially constructed, 
the employers had not diminished their capital, because they had a 
half-finished tunnel in exchange. ‘The third book is devoted to what 
Mr. Sidgwick calls the “art” of political economy—that is, its 
practical application to the affairs of life. Here he treats of Protection 
and makes some surprising statements. After admitting that “ per- 
manent protection is absolutely condemned by economic theory,” he 
goes on to say that a “‘a simple case may show how a duty may at 
once protect the native manufacture adequately, and recoup the 
country for the expense of protecting him. Suppose,” says Mr. 
Sidgwick, “that a 5 per cent. duty is imposed on foreign silks, and 
that, in consequence, half the silks consumed are the product of native 
industry, and that the price of the whole has risen 2} per cent, It is 
obvious that the other half, which comes from abroad, yields the State 
5 per cent., while the tax levied on the consumers is only 24 per cent.” 
(p. 492). This is the fair traders’ fallacy over again—that if a 5s. 
duty is levied upon every quarter of corn which we import, which is 
about half of that which we consume, then the price of corn 
would rise only 2s, 6d, per quarter. The fact is, that it would 
all rise at once by the full amount of the duty, and even higher, 
owing to the cost and trouble of collection; it being well known 
that when, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, a ls. registration 
duty was retained, this 1s. a quarter enhanced the price of all 
corn consumed in the country by about 5s.a quarter. To future 
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writers on political economy this book will prove of some value ; but 
judging it as a whole, we must pronounce it to be a critical treatise 
dealing with a few of the weak places in a partially successful 
manner, and thoroughly unsuited for persons who have not some 
grasp of the subject with which it deals. 

Mr. Carruthers has written a little book entitled, ‘‘ Communal and 
Commercial Economy,”’ in which he endeavours—encouraged appa- 
rently by the splutter Mr. Henry George has made—to upset almost 
every principle of political economy. The existence of want accom- 
panying vastly increased prosperity is the puzzle which has proved too 
much for Mr. Carruthers’ faith in political economy ; and shutting his 
eyes to the immensely increased general prosperity of the people as a 
whole, and fixing them only on the want and sufferings of a happily 
diminishing proportion of the community, he tilts boldly at econo- 
mists, forgetful that if the world would only listen to the teachings 
of economists, and prefer work and thrift to idleness and waste, the 
sore places would soon be healed. Amongst other discoveries made 
by Mr. Carruthers, we have noticed the following—that Mill’s defini- 
tion of the word “ capital” is one of the most unhappy ever employed 
in scientific discussion; that the current theories of the rate of 
profit are all wrong; that the current theory of the rate of interest 
is no explanation whatever; that the so-called law of diminishing 
returus from land is quite imaginary; that capital is a mere arith- 
metical expression, having no influence on human happiness, and its 
increase is therefore not necessary to well-being ; that protective 
duties may sometimes be wisely levied; that the population difficulty 
is non-existent, over-population never being the cause of poverty ; that 
conscription is not a tax upon hired workmen, except in so far as the 
men prefer other work to soldiering; and that capitalists absorb the 
whole profits of labour, and therefore all taxation falls upon them, and 
not upon the working classes, This last proposition, that the capital- 
ists at present absorb the whole of the profits of labour, is the burden 
of Mr. Carruthers’ book, and upon this he founds his demand for an 
elaborate State-regulated system of Communism, which he expounds 
in the last fifty pages. No one is to work more than three hours 
a day; we are all to be banded in a number of guilds; and everything 
will work out so easily and simply that “any girl of eighteen would 
be fitted to take charge of the whole banking business of England.” 
Trouble and misery will cease from out the land, sorrow and sighing 
will flee away, and the tears will be wiped from every eye. Such is 
the future that awaits us, if we will only follow the guidance of Mr. 
Carruthers. In his last chapter, Mr. Carruthers makes use of the 
following illustration :—‘‘ We are,” says he, “ much in the position of 
a bridge-builder who has imperfectly learnt his trade. He has still 
much to learn, but is competent to criticize the work of others.” We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Carruthers, M. Inst. C.E. (vide title-page), 
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as far as political economy is concerned, is much in the condition of 
the subject of his illustration, though we cannot admit that this quali- 
fies him for the task of successfully criticizing the great fabric of 
political economy laboriously raised by the united labours of many of 
the ablest minds, 

Under the title of ‘‘ Methods of Social Reform,”* seventeen essays 
by the late Professor Stanley Jevons, dealing with social questions, 
have been published. These “chips” from the workshop of Professor 
Jevons have—with one exception, viz., the essay on “The Use and 
Abuse of Museums,” now first published—been thrown off at various 
dates during the last fifteen years. This collection of essays is full of 
interest to every one who is anxious for the social well-being and im- 
provement of the people. They are full of wise thoughts and apt 
sayings, and, above all, the arguments are amply illustrated by and 
based upon facts. In the newly published essay upon “The Use and 
Abuse of Museums,” Professor Jevons points out that the first con- 
dition of mental acquisition is to cultivate a habit of concentration of 
attention, and that it would be far better for children to flatten their 
noses against a pane of glass “seeing a pair of boots soled while you 
wait,” than for them to be hurried through the long galleries of a 
museum glancing at a multitude of diverse objects. Professor Jevons 
rightly observes, that mere collections of the finest kind will not neces- 
sarily raise the standard of artistic culture; the fine arts are in a 
decidedly low state in Italy, sithough the Italians have had access to 
the choicest works of art since the time of the Medicis. The volume 
opens with an essay on “ The Amusements of the People,” and Professor 
Jevons complains that foreign manners are superior to English. We 
are told that we are too self-complacent about this, and should set 
about mending matters. If we were to attempt a few hours’ inexpen- 
sive music out of doors, pickpockets and roughs, and all that is vulgar 
and disagreeable, would be brought to the surface. Yet people might 
have refined, and at the same time popular, amusements. What makes 
people vulgar is the total want of means to render them refined. 
This note, struck in the first essay, re-echoes throughout the book. In 
the essay on “ Free Public Libraries,” we are reminded that the whole 
annual cost of free libraries in this country does not exceéd the cost of 
a first-class ironclad; and that free libraries create a thirst for litera- 
ture and multiply booksellers’ customers. In an essay on ‘ Cram,” 
Professor Jevons well remarks that the word “cram” has all the 
attributes of a perfect question-begging epithet. In discussing 
“Trade Societies, their Objects and Policy,” the question of shorter 
hours of labour is gone into, and the obligations of a man to his family 
are dwelt upon. Ina paper on “Industrial Partnerships” the author 
is most hopeful of the success of such undertakings; and at the present 
time, when a Co-operative Decoration Company has just been started 
in Oxford Street, this essay is especially interesting reading. We 
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have a vigorous essay concerning the employment of “ Married Women 
in Factories.” Professor Jevons, as is well known, advocated the 
complete exclusion of mothers of children under the age of three 
years from factories and workshops. There is, however, another side 
to this question, and some think it doubtful whether we might not do 
as much harm as good if we closed any honest industrial occupations 
against “child-bearing” women ; but there certainly seems to be a case 
for some ‘further legislation in the harrowing details of infant mortality 
and suffering which are collected in the Parliamentary Reports. In 
his opening address to the British Association we have some admirable’ 
remarks upon the absurdity of laying the blame of our still prevalent 
pauperism upon political economy, when it is rather caused by the 
unheeded warnings of political economy. In “Cruelty to Animals: 
a Study in Sociology,” Professor Jevons touches upon the ques- 
tions of “Sport” and Vivisection. He declines, however, to give 
a definition of cruelty. We would define it as the unjustifiable 
infliction of pain. If the pain inflicted on birds and beasts by 
shooting and hunting cannot be morally justified, then sport 
must be condemned as cruel. That is the whole question. From 
vivisection properly conducted the late Professor anticipated infinite 
benefits to mankind and the lower animals, Next follows a paper on 
the prospects of the “ United Kingdom Alliance,” in which he, perhaps 
rather rashly, ventured to prophesy that the Permissive Bill will never 
be passed. In ‘‘ Experimental Legislation” he shows that it would in 
many cases be advisable to attempt new measures on a small scale. 
The last four essays are devoted to the Post Office Telegraphs and 
Railways. The essay on ‘“ Postal Notes” might have been omitted, 
for it was written under the impression that these notes would become 
part of the circulation of the country, and break down the absurd ob- 
jection of the English people to one pound notes. As they are only 
current for three months after issue, they cannot come into general 
circulation. Professor Jevons in his essay on a State Parcel Post 
thinks that it will be advantageous to shopkeepers in every part of the 
kingdom. In the last article, the Purchase of the Railways by the 
State is considered, and the differences between the railways and the 
Post Office brought out. The success of the Post Office is thought to 
be largely due to its contracting for the use of horses, vehicles, and 
offices, thus avoiding waste, such as we have in our dockyards, “run- 
ning sores, draining away our financial power—the very types of 
incompetent and wasteful expenditure.” The value of this admirable 
series of essays would have been greatly increased by the addition of 
a good index. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers’ little book on “Ensilage”’ is one which we 
should be glad to see in the hands of every farmer in the United 
Kingdom. In clear and simple language, illustrated where necessary 
by diagrams, Mr. Rogers sets forth the different ways of storing food 
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in silos or ensilage pits. These pits may be constructed either above 
or below ground, and various materials may be employed for the 
purpose, the object being to construct a chamber from which the air 
is excluded; for if the air is excluded from fermentable products, 
fermentation is prevented, or, if begun, arrested. In these air-tight 
chambers or silos green crops are stored. The advantages of this 
method of saving crops aretwofold. First, it is practically immaterial 
what the weather may be. The hay and corn crops of last year, 
although we were deluged with rain during both harvests, might have 
been saved in silos for feeding stock. Secondly, crops saved in this 
manner afford better food for cattle and sheep than hay and roots. 
The value of one ton of green food is set down at 8s., and the cost of 
ensilaging it is estimated at from 2s. to 4s., and as three tons of en- 
silage are said to be fully worth one ton of the best hay (costing £4 
to £6) for feeding purposes, it is obvious that a very considerable 
saving may be effected by the adoption of this process. American 
farmers have taken to this system owing to the severity of their winters 
and the unsuitability of much of their land for the growth of root 
crops. In the States it has been especially made use of for feeding the 
finer kinds of stock, cattle and sheep eating it with avidity and thriving 
well. Here also we miss an index, which would be a great improve- 
ment to the book. 

German opinion upon tie Irish Land Act” cannot fail to be inter- 
esting, more especially when it comes from so competent a critic as 
Dr. Wiss.” In a really excellent introduction, showing that he has 
made a careful study of the question, Dr. Wiss summarizes the causes, 
historical, social, and political, which made the legislation of 1881, 
as he does not fail to recognize, nothing short of a necessity. Among 
other things his remarks on absenteeism are particularly interesting, 
although we think undue prominence is given to this in comparison 
with other evils. Mr. Gladstone’s speech in introducing the Bill, and 
his speech of May 16, 1881, are very well translated, and the Act 
itself is appended both in German and in English. We wish our 
politicians at home would study foreign land laws—say the legislation 
of Stein and Hardenberg—with as much attention as Dr. Wiss has 
bestowed upon the Irish question. 

If the recently published ‘‘ Studies” of M. Alexander Pej are to 
be taken as a faithful mirror of the feelings with which Frenchmen 
generally regard their conquerors of 1870, we fear that we have still 
much to hear of the policy of révanche. Difficult it must be, almost 
impossible it may be, to efface the memories of that bitter time; but 
after making all allowances for the infirmity of human nature, we are 
compelled to say that we have in vain searched this book for traces 
of anything approaching to the wisdom of either statesman or philo- 





i0 “Das Landgesetz fiir Irland vom Jahre 1881 in deutscher Uebersetzung 
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sopher. We find nothing but the narrowest spleen and hatred. 
Germany is the cradle and home of Socialism, and Socialism means 

atheism, materialism, and immorality, the destruction of patriotism, 
property, and society. Germany is also the home of Prince Bismarck, 
and Prince Bismarck opposing Socialism, is like Satan holding down 
the lower fiends. Yet it is fortune rather than superiority of intellect 
that has raised him to his high position. Germany is the home of 
gluttony, and intemperance, and debauchery. M. Bossert indeed says : 

“ L’Allemagne s’est élevée par un effort d’intelligence et d’abnégation.” 
Ah! cries M. Pej, “ Singuliére abnégation que celle qui consiste a 

ranconner et 4 dépouiller ses voisins, a leur prendre cinq milliards et 

deux provinces!” It might surely have occurred to him that 

Germany’s effort was made for years before the war broke out, and 

that without it she never would have been in a position to dictate her 
terms to France, The chapter on the German Parliamentary struggles 
is interesting read in the light of recent events—the victory of Prince 
Bismarck, and the apparently final collapse of the National Liberal 

party ; but we should certainly have expected a French writer, such as 

M. Pey, who affects to treat of “Germany of the present day” to 
show some appreciation of the good qualities of a great people. 

The recent changes in the law with regard to married women are 
considered in the two legal works now before us. Mr. Bromfield’s 
edition of Griffith’s “Married Women’s Property Acts”™ holds a 
deservedly high place among the various commentaries upon the Act 
of 1882; while Mr. Barrett-Lennard’s treatise,” though small in com- 
pass, is of larger scope. Under various legal heads, such as Public 
Offices, Crimes, Torts, Contracts, Poor Laws, &c., it deals with the- 
position of women (both married and unmarried) at common law, 
as modified by the doctrines of equity and by recent legislation. 
The plan is a good one, and appears to have been well carried out. 

The last quarter has proved very productive of “ Voyages and 
Travels.” In two handsome volumes, with all the attractions of large 
type and profuse illustrations, Mr. Colquhoun” invites us to follow 
him in his adventurous journey “ Across Chrysé,” Chrysé being, as he 
reminds us, a literal version of the Sanskrit Suvarna-bhumi, or Golden 
Land, the name applied in ancient India to the Indo-Chinese regions. 
This book is a valuable contribution to geographical knowledge. 
Starting from Canton, with his companion, the late Charles Wahab, 
Mr. Colquhoun proceeded up the river in a “ ho-tau,” or travelling- 
boat, to Pe-sé, the highest navigable point’ of the West River, a 
distance of about 600 miles, passing through the provinces of Southern 
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‘China, Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si; thence by canoe to Pa-oi, some 
three days distant to the south-west, on the borders of Yiinnan, where, 
‘quitting the river, he commenced his long and arduous march westward 
through an unknown region ; made his way to Puerh, which gives its 
‘name to some most excellent tea (grown, however, further south, in the 
I-bang and I-wu districts), and being baffled in his design of proceeding 
‘south from Ssii-mao, through the independent Shan States to the Gulf of 
Martaban (a contretemps occasioned by the opposition of the Chinese 
officials and the misconduct of his interpreter), he struck northwards 
through Yiinnan, up the Papien river, to Tali, turned south-west, 
reached the Irawadi at Bhamo, and so southwards through Burmah to 
Mandalay and Rangoon. Foran account of the dangers and difficulties 
which he encountered in this really remarkable journey through the 
South China border-lands, the lovely scenery through which he passed, 
tke curious buildings and bridges which he saw and sketched, the “ men 
‘and manners” which he studied, the reader must be referred to Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s own pages. Public attention has now been specially directed to 
these regions by the French fillibustering expeditions in Tonquin, which 
may yet involve them in a war with the Celestial Empire. Mr. 
Colquhoun discusses the question of a practicable trade-route between 
Burmah and China, which has long engaged the attention of commercial 
bodies in England and the Fast. “ With the French in Tonquin,” he 
says, ‘making persistent efforts to be before us in securing the trade 
-of Southern China, it is necessary that we should neglect no chance to 
gain the command of this market, and retain the place we have held so 
long in the mercantile position of nations.” On the one hand, he 
proposes an extension of the British-Burmah system of railways to 
India, and further propounds a plan, which he ardently advocates, of 
constructing a line from Rangoon through the Shan country, to the 
frontier of Yiinnan, the south-westernmost province of China, with the 
richness of which he seems to have been especially struck. ‘Some 
millions of people are there to be clothed with British piece-goods, and 
to receive the manufactures of England. In return, they will give us 
the finest tea drunk in China (the so-called Puerh tea, which at 
present cannot be exported, owing to the enormous cost of carriage), 
cotton, silk, petroleum, and the most useful and precious metals, to an 
extent which will be enormous when European skill shall effect their 
development.” And again, “only by thus showing the Chinese the 
effect of a railway on a large scale, will they be led to open out their 
own country, containing a population of about one-third of that of the 
whole world.” 

Mr. Colquhoun makes some interesting remarks upon the “ curious 
and ridiculous mixture of Buddhism and superstitious worship of 
deities,” in which the poor and suffering people, so totally unable to 
«comprehend the lofty doctrines of the Buddha, have apparently found 
comfort; and upon Confucianism, which is “merely a system of 
positive philosophy and practical morals,” professed by the rich alone, 
and which alone of the three great religions of China has remained 
free from any introduction of mythology or superstition. ‘The real 
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religion of the Chinese,” he tells us, ‘‘ may be said to be the worship 
of deceased ancestors,” affording an illustration of the chapter on 
ancestor-worship in Sir Henry Maine’s volume, which we have already 
noticed. On the opium question Mr. Colquhoun confirms what has 
been said by other recent travellers in China. In the plains of 
Yiinnan, for instance, quite one-third of the cultivated area is devoted 
to poppy; and “the fact that the consumption of the native drug for 
so long a period has existed, and does still exist, to the exclusion of 
foreign opium, proves that the sweeping imputations made against the 
foreign trade in this article, so.far as it concerns this part of Southern 
China, are not borne out by facts;” and they are, he says, “con- 
vincingly disproved by our journey up the river In view 
of this, it is impossible not to believe that the stoppage of the intro- 
duction of Indian opium into China would mean no diminution in the 
consumption of the drug. It would.simply mean an increased area 
laid under cultivation in China itself.” 

From Mr. Colquhoun’s “Golden Land,” we naturally turn south- 
wards, to Miss Bird’s ‘‘ Golden Chersonese,”* the Aurea Chersonesus 
of Ptolemy, the Malay Peninsula of our day. Miss Bird, too, has 
something to tell us of the Chinese, for that extraordinary people has 
overrun these tropical regions, and constitute the very backbone of 
their prosperity. Miss Bird (for we keep to her familiar maiden 
name) gives them, upon the whole, a most excellent character. ‘‘To 
say that the Chinese make as good emigrants as the British, is barely 
to give them their due. They have equal stamina, and are more in- 
dustrious and thrifty; and besides that, they are always sober, can 
bear with impunity the fiercest tropical heat, and can thrive and save 
where Englishmen would starve.” Security for property is all they ask, 
and in return for that, they “work cordially with the Resident in all that 
concerns the good of the State.” On the other hand, “along with 
their industrious habits, and their character for fair trading,” they 
have brought to Malacca gambling and opium-smoking; and we are 
told, that “‘ one-seventh of the whole quantity of opium exported from 
India to China is intercepted and consumed in the Straits Settle- 
ments.” Miss Bird, however, reminds us, that every man who smokes 
opium is not what we mean by an opium-smoker, there being as many 
grades between the two as exist between the moderate drinker and the 
habitual drunkard. 

Of the Malays, Miss Bird tells us that they, “ undoubtedly, must be 
numbered among civilized peoples, They live in houses which are 
more or less tasteful and secluded. They are well clothed, in gar- 
ments of both native and foreign manufacture; they are a settled and 
agricultural people; they are skilful in some of the arts, specially in 
the working of gold and the damascening of krises; the upper classes 
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are to some extent educated; they have a literature, even though it 
be an imported one, and they have possessed, for centuries, systems of 
government and codes of Jand and maritime laws which, in theory at 
least, show a considerable degree of enlightenment.” The Malays are 
all Mohammedans, and all write in the Arabic character. A very 
pleasing trait in their character is, that they are passionately fond of 
pets. They have much skill in taming birds and animals. ‘ Doubt- 
less,” says Miss Bird, “ their low voices, and gentle, supple movements 
never shock the timid sensitiveness of brutes.” Besides this, Malay 
children “ yield a very ready obedience to their elders, and are en- 
couraged to invite the confidence of birds and beasts, rather than to 
torment them.” 

But the charm of this delightful book consists, we need hardly say, 
in the writer’s interesting narrative of her bold journeys in these 
strange regions, penetrating to unknown spots where European foot 
“hath never or rarely been ;” and, above all, in her enthusiastic and 
picturesque descriptions of the glories and wonders of the tropics. We 
wish we had space to present the reader with some specimens of her 
word-painting—the marvellous vegetation of the Malacca jungle; 
the mysterious mangrove-swamps; the coco-palms, melons, and pine- 
apples; the “lianas, knotted and tangled, with stems like great cables, 
and red blossoms as large as breakfast-cups;” the orchids—as the 
“flower of the Holy Ghost,” which lives but for a day, but in its 
brief life fills the air with fragrance; the “ mosses, ferns, trailers, 
lilies, nibongs, reeds, canes, rattans, a dense and lavish undergrowth ;” 
and with all these the gorgeous birds, multitudinous monkeys, alligators, 
royal tigers, huge pachyderms, innumerable insects—these and all 
the other myriad marvels of these realms of teeming life, which Miss 
Bird describes so well, and yet confesses that she is quite powerless to 
describe, and which made Darwin say so truly that a visit to the 
tropics is like a visit to a new planet. Here is the sunset: “A gory 
ball drops suddenly from a gory sky into a flaming sea, and 

‘With one stride comes the dark.’ ” 

Then the night, “wherein all the beasts of the forest do move,” 
with its mysterious noises and intervals of solemn silence. And 
Miss Bird gives us a wonderful description of that night, as she 
encountered it on her strange adventurous voyage up the Linggi 
river, through the dense forest-gloom, to the “parts unknown” of 
Sungei Ujong, a little native state, where the Governor of Malacca 
himself had never been. ‘Then the sun-rise, “ with a suddenness akin 
to that of his setting ;” the re-awakening jungle, vociferous with the 
simultaneous din of the cicada; the noisy insect world chirping, 
cheeping, buzzing, whistling; birds hallooing, hooting, screeching ; 
“apes in a loud and not inharmonious chorus” greeting the sun; 
monkeys chattering, yelling, quarrelling, and spluttering. We lay 
down this charming volume with a sigh to think that we cannot follow 
the plucky authoress to these marvellous lands ; yet is it some con- 
solation to read of the horrors of tigers, cobras, centipedes, and, last 
not least, mosquitos ! 
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Yet more about the tropics, This time it is a German writer that 
discourses ; but Professor Haeckel’s account of his visit to Ceylon 
has been excellently rendered by an experienced lady translator for 
the benefit of English readers. The Professor is well known to us, 
not only as a naturalist and zoologist, but also as a friend and ardent 
disciple of Darwin, whose views he has ably advocated in his “ History 
of Creation” and “ The Evolution of Man.” Having a special passion, 
as he tells us, for the study of the lower orders of marine creatures, 
and above all zoophytes and protozoa, and being powerfully attracted 
by the grand results obtained by the deep-sea dredging of our English 
naturalists in the Atlantic, he at first cherished the idea of emulating 
their example, and prosecuting discovery in the immense and as yet 
unexplored province of the Indian Ocean. With this view he was, 
though with a reluctance justified by the results, induced to solicit the 
Berlin Academy for a travelling grant fromthe Humboldt Fund. As 
he tells us, however, the most influental members of that Academy 
were the most vehement opponents of the doctrine of evolution which 
he had been for many years deeply interested in advancing, and, as he 
expected, the application was refused. But a voyage in the tropics 
had been the goal of his most eager desires sincé boyhood ; and now, at 
the age of eight-and-forty, he determined to make an independent expe- 
dition to Ceylon, there to study that wondrous animal and vegetable 
life “compared to which the fauna and flora of our temperate zone 
appear but a pale and feeble phantom.” As might have been 
expected, he has given us an interesting volume, but the island which 
he visited is now so well known in England, through the writings of our 
own countrymen—Sir Emerson Tennent at the head of them—that 
we may be content with a brief reference to the entertaining pages of 
the German naturalist. 

Dr. Wills give us his experiences of life in Persia during a residence 
of fifteen years.’ If on laying down this volume we feel some dis- 
appointment that in telling us so much the writer has yet managed to 
tell us so little, we must remember that this affects to be no more than 
a personal narrative, and that Dr. Wills has purposely avoided calling 
his book “‘ Modern Persia,” because such a title ‘“ would have sug- 
gested an exhaustive and elaborate array of matter which is beyond 
the scope of this work. He has given us upwards of 400 pages of 
fact and anecdote. As we have more than once had occasion to men- 
tion the opium question, we will give his opinion, as a medical man, 
on the effects of that drug. ‘ Almost three-fourths of the aged, of 
both sexes, are in the habit of taking from half a grain upwards, 
three times a day. AndIam unable to state that the moderate use 





16“ A Visit to Ceylon.” By Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena, Author of ‘‘The History of Creation,” ‘‘The History of the Evolution of 
Man,” &c. Translated by Clara Bell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

7 ¢¢Tn the Land of the Lion and Sun; or, Modern Persia.’’ Being Experiences 
of Life in Persia, during a Residence of Fifteen Years in various parts of that 
Country from 1866 to 1881. By C. J. Wills, M.D., late one of the Medical 
Officers of Her Majesty’s Telegraph Department in Persia. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 1883, 
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of opium by the aged or those travelling is attended with any ill 
effects.” In an Appendix he deals with the subject of our declining 
trade with Persia, and the means of opening up the country. ‘Our 
wants,” he says, “are English consuls to protect us and our trade, and 
the opening of the Keriin river. Without these, Persia, as a mart, is 
closed to English enterprise, and becomes the monopoly of Russia.” 

“Tt is true,” says Major Gowan, “that Kashgaria® has disappeared 
ftom the list (now rapidly decreasing) of the independent States of 
Central Asia, and that another turn of the wheel of fortune has once 
more placed the Chinese in possession of that country;” but he hints 
that ere long the movements of Russia will divert to Yarkand- 
Kashgar some of the attention now given to Kuldja and the Turko- 
man oases. He has therefore translated the treatise compiled by 
Colonel Kuropatkin, a distinguished officer of the Bussian General 
Staff, who visited this state of Eastern Turkestan with a Russian 
Embassy in 1877. Much information will here be found respecting 
the geography, climate, soil, military strength, industries, and trade of 
these little known regions; and the translator cites Sir Richard Temple 
as to the interests of England in a country so closely adjoining the 
frontiers of India and Afghanistan, and the “just jealousy” with 
which she would regard “the interposition of a European power in 
Yarkand-Kashgar.” Here, too, we read of the doings of the Chinese, 
to whom events are now so constantly directing our attention, as'con- 
querors and administrators, in which latter capacity they receive but 
a poor character from the Russian colonel. 

It is now nearly forty years since Ida Pfeiffer published her interesting 
book of travels, entitled “‘ A Lady’s Journey Round the World.” The 
work attracted considerable attention, for in those days lady travellers 
were comparatively rare. Now, however, they are “thick as autumnal 
Jeaves in Vallombrosa,” and accordingly not much novelty can be claimed 
for Mrs. Bridge’s volume,” which, with its but slightly varied title, 
has recalled Ida Pfeitfer’s Journeys to our recollection. Mrs. Bridges, 
who travelled with (besides her husband) ‘ Homer,’ ‘ Herodotus,’ ‘ The 
Spectator’ and ‘ Pickwick,’ adopts from the second of these the some- 
what pretentious quotation which appears on her title-page :—“‘ I have 
related what I have seen, what I have heard, and what I have learnt 
by inquiry.” Nevertheless, we are happy to be able to state that all 
this is done in one volume of moderate size, which seems to contain no 
stories at all analogous to those with which the Egyptian priests be- 
guiled the too credulous old Greek historian. The book is nicely 
illustrated from sketches by the author. 





18 “ Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkistan). Historical and Geographical 
Sketch of the Country ; its Military Strength, Industries, and Trade.” By A. N. 
Kuropatkin, Colonel on the General Staff of the Imperial Russian Army. Translated 
from the Russian by Walter E. Gowan, Major, Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 1832. 

9 “Journal of a Lady’s Travels Round the World.” By F. D. Bridges. 
London : John Murray. 1883. 
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In “Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily”*® Mr. Hare has given us 
another of his delightful, bright, sparkling, companionable volumes, bound 
in the now fumiliar black cover with crimson stripes, Mr. Hare fears 
few will read, and fewer make use of his new book on the spot. We 
venture to think that very many who have no thought of travel will 
read this volume with the greatest pleasure, and that not a few others 
may be induced to bend their steps in the direction of the old towns 
and cities about which Mr. Hare has so much to tell us. Apt quota- 
tions from poets, historians, essayists, and travellers enliven the narra- 
tive, and admirably picturesque cuts adorn many of the pages. The 
excellent judgment of the author guides him to a right selection of all 
the chief subjects of interest, and about them he tells us just exactly 
what we want to know. If we might offer a suggestion, it would be to 
ask for one or two more details about the people who now inhabit these 
old towns and cities, For instance, to hear of the beauty of the women 
of Capri, in spite of the hard work they do upon their well-cultivated 
farms, helps one to know the people, but Mr. Hare omits to tell us 
that the peasantry of Capri are their own landlords, to which indeed 
some ascribe much of the happiness and prosperity which abounds in 
the island. ‘ 

“The West Indies, Enslaved and Free” is rather an advertisement 
of Christian missions than a history of the peoples who inhabit the 
group of tropical islands comprehended under the general name of 
the ‘ West Indies.” Accordingly, when we turn to the account of 
Jamaica, we find an important period in its history, such as the wars 
of the Maroons—when the Cuban bloodhounds were imported, and the 
subdued rebels were deported, by a refinement of cruelty, from the 
heats of the tropics to the snows of Canada—passed over without 
mention, to make way for the exploits in the field of missionary enter- 
prise of the Rev. Mr. Wiggins, and other estimable gentlemen of the 
same kind, 

A pamphlet, published at Calcutta,” urging the development of 
India, with a view of diverting the English grain trade from America 
to our great dependency, has attracted considerable attention in this 
country. The writer argues that India already raises all the wheat 
required by England, and that it can be grown far cheaper in India 
than in America, What we want is a general reduction of railway 
tariffs, so that we may get cheap communications between the 
interior districts and the coast. He pleads not only in the interest of 
England, but for the starving ryot, whose case has been so eloquently 
advocated of late by Miss Nightingale. Every Englishman must 
sympathize with the writer’s objects, and trust that his ideas may be 





20 “The Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily.’ By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
Author of “Walks in Rome,” &. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1883. 

“1 *‘The West Indies, Enslaved and Free.’ By the Rev. William Moistet. 
London : T, Woolmer. 1883. 

22°“ The Inflnence on English Trade and American Protection, by the 
Development of India.” Cualcutts: The Calcutta Central Press Company, 
Limited. 1883, 
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realized. If so, the result may have a counteracting influence upon 
some of the tendencies which Mr. Zincke™ considers in his pamphlet 
on “The Plough and the Dollar,’ wherein he speculates upon the 
position of “ the Englishry of acentury hence.” The term “ Englishry” 
Mr. Zincke proposes to employ in the sense of “all the people collec- 
tively, in whatever part of the earth they may dwell, who speak the 
English language,” and these, in view of the extraordinary rapidity of 
their present rate of increase, he estimates will amount in 1980 to 
about 1,000,000,000 souls. What will be the results of this astounding 
increase? What its effect upon the New World? What its reaction 
upon the old? What changes will it bring about in law and politics, 
in land systems, in class distinctions, and in social arrangements 
generally? Above all, what are “the probable moral and intellec- 
tual developments of that very proximate future?” Here is, indeed, 
abundant food for reflection; but all this belongs to the realm of 
prophecy; and though Mr. Zincke is a most competent observer, 
prophets, “‘ unless they know,” are apt to be more entertaining than 
trustworthy. 

Mr, Edwin de Lisle,”* whom we assume to be very much in earnest, 
conceives that to allow a member of Parliament to declare his allegiance 
to the Queen, instead of swearing it, would be to sap the foundations 
of society, and to prepare the downfall of England. “The Devil 
might come into Parliament under the Affirmation Bill” said some 
good clergyman; whereupon he was reminded that the Devil, being 
a most convinced Deist, might be, and possibly ts, a member of 
that enlightened assembly as the law now stands. But Mr. Edwin de 
Lisle and those who think with him, must find much consolation 
in the thought that malignant atheists have still the opportunity of 
profaning the oath, as they take their seats in Parliament. Where- 
fore society still holds together, and the downfall of England is—post- 
pened. 

The Rev. H. Duke” thinks marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
incestuous, apparently grounding his opinion mainly upon the use of 
that expression of Leviticus which our version translates “the 
uncovering of nakedness.” He is convinced that “the phrase was 
constructed (sic) by the Holy Ghost in view of the very use to which 
we (t.e., Rev. H. H. Duke) are now engaged in putting it.” Those 
who like stuff of this sort can purchase any amount of it for the 
moderate sum of sixpence. 

Lovers of English scenery and topography will no doubt find 





23 “The Plough and the Dollar ; or, The Englishry of a Century Hence.” By 
F. Barham Zincke, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of Wherstead. 
London: Kegan Paul, ‘'renckh & Co. 1883. 

24 «The Parliamentary Oath.” By Edwin de Lisle. London: W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1883. 

2 “The Question of Incest relatively to Marriage with Sisters in Succession.” 
By Henry H. Duke, Rector of Brixton Deverill, Wilts. Second Edition. Riving- 
tons. 1883. Price Sixpence. 
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pleasant paths in “‘ About Yorkshire,”” which is nicely illustrated, and 
forms a pretty gift-book, but is in strictness, perhaps, hardly within 
the purview of the present section. Of this book, therefore, as also of 
Mr. Glanville-Richards’ “Records of the Anglo-Norman House of Glan- 
ville’”’ (which, with Mr. Pym Yeatman’s Introduction, will be of interest 
to antiquarians and genealogists), we must be content with a bare men- 
tion. Want of space compels us to take the same course with regard to 
Dr. Norman Lockyer’s valuable address on “ The Education of Our 
Industrial Classes,”** and with the following other works, pamphlets, 
and reports, which we have received—viz., “School Management.” By 
Joseph Landon. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Cv., 1883.) “Industrial 
Education in the Public Schouls.” By H. H. Straight. (Boston: Gunn, 
Heath & Co., 1883.) “The Commercial Independence of Canada.” 
By James E. Edgar, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Member of the 
Dominion Parliament. (Toronto: Grip Printing and Publishing Co.) 
“The Arguments on Both Sides of Thirty Questions of the Day.” 
By W. S. Shirley. (London: H. Cattell & Co.) ‘Euclid. Books 
I, II.” Edited by Charles L. Dodgson, M.A., Student, and late Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Second edition. With 
words substituted for the algebraical symbols used in the first edition. 
(London: Macmillan and Co,, 1883.) ‘‘The Gas Manager’s Hand- 
book.” By Thomas Newbigging, M.I.C.E. Third edition. Illustrated. 
(London: Walter King, 1883.) “The Victorian Year Book for 1881-2.” 
By Henry Heylyn Hayter, C.M.G., Government Statist of Victoria, &e. 
By authority. (Melbourne and London, 1883.) ‘“ Ministero d’ Agri- 
coltura, Industria e Commercio-Direzione generale della statistica. 
Annali di Statistica.” Serie 34.—vol. ii. and vol. iii. (Roma: Tipografia 
Eredi Botta, 1883.) ‘‘ Censimento della Popolazione al 31 Dicembre, 
1881. Proporzione degli analfabeti classificati per eta e confronto col 
censimento precedente,” Bollettino N. 7. (Roma: Tipografia Elze- 
viriana, 1883.) 
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HE second volume of the “Indian Meteorological Memoirs,” 
commences with an article by Mr. John Elliot, on a cyclonic 





26 *‘ About Yorkshire.’ By Thomas and Katharine Macquoid, Authors of 
“In the Ardennes,” &c. With Sixty-seven Illustrations, by Thomas R. Mac- 
quoid. London: Chatto & Windus. 1883. 

%7 ‘Records of the Anglo-Norman House of Glanville, from a.p. 1050 to 1880.” 
By Wm. Urmoton S§. Glanville-Richards, Esq., Editor of the ‘ Parish Registers 
of Windlesham,” &c. London: Mitchell & Hughes. 1882. 

8 ‘¢'The Education of our Industrial Classes: an Address delivered at Coventry.” 
By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

1 Indian Meteorological Memoirs: being occasional Discussions and Com- 
pilations of Meteorological Data relating to India and the neighbouring Countries.” 
Published by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council, under the direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. Vol. ii. Part I.- 
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storm in the Bay of Bengal, in September, 1878. Great cyclones 
are rare; but the smaller storms connected with the monsoons are 
common during the rains in June, July, August, September, and 
October. We have on former occasions remarked that, a fall in the 
barometer in Northern India is followed by an increased rush inland 
of the monsoon current, which gives a plentiful rainfall for severa} 
days, during which the barometer rises; then comes a short interval 
of fine weather, followed by more rain. Nearly all the minor storms 
which have occurred during the S.W. monsoon have originated 
during the breaks in the rains, The storms form near the head of 
the Bay of Bengal, and travelling to the coast of Bengal or Orissa, 
pass inland. In 1878 the S.W. monsoon rains were rather late, the 
breaks in the rains were more numerous than usual; ten cyclonie 
storms formed at the head of the Bay, and of these two-thirds advanced 
N.W. to the coast of Orissa. The bulk of the memoir discusses 
the storm phenomena of the 17th to the 24th of September, which 
disturbed the northern half of the Bay—Aracan, Assam, Bengal, 
Orissa, and Eastern Behar. The usual change in the direc- 
tion of the wind which precedes the commencement of cold weather 
commenced in the Punjaub, and extended eastwards. The storm 
appears to have originated in the area in which it prevailed, and by a 
series of charts for the successive days, the author shows the differences 
of pressure and motion anc wind direction during the time that the 
storm lasted. This indicates that there was a rapid transfer of air 
horizontally from south to north over much of the Bay, where strong 
south-westerly winds prevailed ; while to the north of this area there 
was no horizontal motion so that the horizontal motion appears to 
have been converted into vertical motion, near the head of the Bay. 
Previous to the storm the winds were light, with some calms. The 
velocity of the wind had, indeed, been below the average, but suddenly 
increased along the Coromandel coast to six or seven times as much as 
usual. No measurement of the rainfall was taken at sea, but in various 
parts of Bengal it amounted to upwards of five inches in a day, and the 
average between the 2lst and 24th of September was 64 inches. 
There were three small areas where the rainfall exceeded ten inches. 
It would seem from these observations that there is no close connection 
between the path of the cyclone and the maximum rainfall. 

The second article, by Frederick Chambers, gives a list of the cyclones 
of Western India and the Arabian Sea, up to the end of 1881. They 
are arranged in tabular form, which shows that storms are most 
frequent in June, and that there are many in May, November, and 
April. No month is free from storms. The storms of the Arabian 
Sea are much more frequent in the years of many sun-spots than in the 
years of few sun-spots. 

The series of essays which Mr. Proctor entitles “ Light Science for 





I. ‘‘ Account of the South-West Monsoon Siorm of the 18th tu the 24th September, 
1878, in the North of the Bay of Bengal.” II. “ List of Cyclones of the West 
Coast of India and in the Arabian Sea, up to the end of the year 1881. Calcutta: 
1882, London: Triibner & Co. 
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Leisure Hours” is in this third collection largely devoted to eclipses 
and astronomical subjects; but just as a farce in the old theatrical 
arrangements followed a play, so the author puts in some seventy-five 
pages of light reading at the end of his book, chiefly reprinted from 
the Echo. The titles of his supplementary matter include—Lottery 
Schemes, Conduct and Duty, Vivisection, The American Tariff, Origin 
of our Race, A late Boat Race, Are we Jews? Paradoxes and Para- 
doxists, Influence of Marriage on Death and Crime, Increase of the 
Population, Collisions at Sea during Fog, and the Eyes of Science. 
All this is entertaining reading; is sometimes indeed excellent fooling; 
but many of the papers are too brief or too superficial to deserve the 
distinction of being associated with Mr. Proctor’s lighter astronomical 
work, We think the author somewhat. undervalues the attraction of 
his scientific writings, if he believes that such unscientific trifles help | ~ 
to find readers for the serious matter. Those essays which relate to 
eclipses are admirable expositions, such as may be read with profit 
after the events which they concern. Their titles comprise—Great 
Solar Eclipses, Two Years Later, the Eclipse of 1870, Yet a Year 
Later, the Eclipse of 1871, the Eclipse of 1878, the Earth in Meteoric 
Shadow, Condition of the Larger Planets, A Great Solar Outburst, 
Comets, the August Meteors, It is a volume which deserves to find 
many readers. 7 

We have to record yet another volume, in the long series with which 
Mr. Proctor has attempted to educate the people in astronomical 
knowledge. The collection is called “ Mysteries of Time and Space.”* 
In it the author endeavours to unfold the infinity of the dominion of 
Jaw. These essays are science translated into literature; they are 
free from the method and aspirations of science, and yet take the reader 
within the charmed universe which the astronomer makes accessible. 
Of late years Mr. Proctor has widened his hold on knowledge, and 
is no longer content with the position of a specialist, but, after the 
manner of literary men, who see more books than any human capacity 
can assimilate, and who yet have to show that they have dipped into 
all manner of learning to secure the confidence of the simple reader, 
writes upon great questions which secure sympathy from every one, 
and the adequate discussion of which demands attainments which 
significantly approach omniscience. The very title, “Time and Space,” 
brings before us infinities and eternities, and has led the opening 
section to be entitled, Newton and Darwin. And yet after all that 
Newton’s teaching did for the conception of space, and that Newton 
and Darwin did for time, we are unable to comprehend either of these 
conceptions unless they are finite. Quoting from Pasteur, the author 
observes that he who proclaims the existence of an Infinite, asserts 
more of the supernatural in that affirmation than exists in all the 
miracles of all the religions. Then follow articles which de with 





* “* Light Science for Leisure Hours.” Third Series, By Richard A. Proctor. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1833. 
3 “ Mysteries of Time and Space.” By Richard A. Proctor. With twenty-four 


illustrations, London: Chatto & Windus. 1883. 
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many large questions, Vistas of the Past, reviews Mr. George Darwin’s 
and Dr. Ball’s views concerning the relation of the moon to the earth, 
and its influence in past times. The Birth of the Moon represents 
another aspect of the same subject. The Birth and Death of Worlds 
takes up the subject of evolution, but it is impossible to get back to 
an earlier stage than the vapour phase of matter; and the Death of 
Worlds can hardly go beyond the gradual absorption and chemical 
combination of water with the rock, and the loss of heat. In this 
chapter many interesting speculations are indulged in concerning the 
duration of past time, with the result that if these inferences are 
correct, the moon is now in a state which the earth will reach 
200,000,000 years hence. 

The next article, on the Sun as a perpetual machine, discusses Sir 
William Siemens’ views concerning the loss of solar energy. Those 
views Mr. Proctor regards as amounting essentially to an enunciation 
of perpetual motion. The sun’s corona and the sun’s long streamers 
discuss the latest observations and views concerning the corona and 
the sun’s atmosphere. Professor Abbe regards the coronal phenomena 
of long streamers as comparable to masses of meteors like the August 
stream, calculated to be several hundred thousand miles broad and 
thick, and many millions of miles long. This leads naturally to dis- 
cussion of meteoric astronomy, including the velocity, density, motions, 
&c., of meteors, and their relation to cometary bodies. The next 
section is devoted to comets, and includes figures of some of the 
more famous comets, T'o comets succeed cometic mysteries, dangers 
from comets, the world’s end, and the menacing comet, in which 
popular prejudice is discussed in a way that may comfort many who 
are disturbed by the erratic movements of cometary bodies, The 
articles now become somewhat less closely connected; they are en- 
titled Jupiter’s Satellites, Terrestrial Magnetism, Star Depths, Transits 
of Venus, Star Clouds and Star Mist, Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy, a 
Survey of the Northern Heavens, and Star unto Star. All these 
articles are full of interest and ably discuss the matters they deal 
with. Star unto Star discusses the conditions in which stars exist, 
their composition and sizes. No one will put down Mr. Proctor’s book 
without feeling that it may be taken up again and again. It is one of the 
best of his books, but we confess to an impatience at the artistic short- 
comings in the matter of construction, believing that with more 
judgment in completing the unity of these studies, many of them might 
have greater usefulness and a longer life as books. 

An excellent popular treatise on “ Electric Lighting,”* by the Comte 
du Moncel, in its second edition, is now rendered into English ; and as 
a practical exposition of the mechanism and illuminating power of the 
several kinds of apparatus, is the best handbook which has come under 
our notice. Passing by the first part, which gives a brief sketch of 
artificial illumination and of more important terms with which the 





4 “Electric Lighting.’’ Translated from the French of Le Comte Th. du Moncel, 
by Robert Routledge, &c. With seventy-six illustrations. London: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1882. 
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reader needs to be acquainted, the second part deals at once with gene- 
rators of electric light. These are classified according to the form of 
energy which they exhibit, and the kind of work which they perform. 
Most of the important machines are represented by figures, and their 
characteristics are clearly exhibited in tables. The third section deals 
with electric lamps, which are classed into voltaic arc lamps, incan- 
descent lamps, and electric candles; each form of lamp is clearly 
described so as to set forth its distinctive characteristic. Part four 
discusses the cost of electric lighting under the different methods, and 
compares it with the cost of gas. The fifth section treats of the appli- 
cations of electricity in various forms of illumination. The great 
objection to the electric light for lighting streets consists in the 
necessity for using enamelled globes which absorb as much as 45 per 
cent, of the light. At present the cost of the electric light is nearly twice 
the cost of gas, chiefly from this cause. This book is clearly written, 
brief, and constitutes a useful contribution to a practical history of 
electric lighting. 

Professor Tyndall’s books’ have now become popular scientific 
classics, No teacher ever expounded physical subjects with the same 
wealth of illustration, or so as to make less demand upon the powers 
of the reader. In his hands large principles alone are exhibited, and 
in forms so varied that there are few capacities to which the majority 
of his illustrations do not carry conviction. Now that there is so 
much simplifying and so-called popularizing of the science, it is due 
to Professor ‘Tyndall to remember that he was among the first to 
assist the reader by writing as he spoke. He introduced into litera- 
ture a lecture method, which simplified knowledge without vulgarizing 
it, and gave to the public the great thoughts which constitute scientific 
philosophy, unburdened as far as might be from the load of facts, 
which too often conceals their existence in the more serious forms of 
writing, Professor Tyndall thus preserves the tradition of lecture- 
teaching, which in the last generation played so important a part in 
the intellectual life of Britain, and which seems likely to become one 
of the lost arts, at least as an educational engine known to the general 
public. The large number of persons who necessarily have never heard 
Professor Tyndall lecture on Sound, may in the fourth edition of a 
bouk with this title acquire as much as can be learned from a book, of 
the method of exposition and charm of manner, and wealth of know- 
ledge, and judgment in giving it adequate illustration, with which the 
author now for so many years has converted the old mysteries of 
acoustics into knowledge of sound. The work is too well known to 
need any detailed analysis, The nine lectures not only offer all the 
newest knowledge which comes legitimately into the subject of Sound, 
but exhibits the relations of sound to the other forms of force. All 
the newer discoveries, including telephones and microphones, the 
phonograph, &c., are described, and no small portion of the volume 





5 “Sound”’ By John Tyndall, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 
revised and augmented. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 
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consists of an exposition of discoveries or experiments made in our own 
time, to which Professor Tyndall has himself contributed to a remark- 
able extent. 

The preface to Part II. vol. i. of the “‘ Treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy,”* by Professors Thomson and Tait, contains the announce- 
ment that the work will be carried no further; which, though not 
surprising after twenty years’ interval since the first publication, 
nevertheless seems like a scientific calamity when we estimate the 
influence that the first volume has exercised, and consider the service 
which might have been rendered in the advancement of scientific 
learning had the original scheme been completed. The present part 
is devoted to abstract dynamics. In editing it the authors acknow- 
ledge the assistance of Professor G. H. Darwin. The volume opens 
with the fifth chapter, which consists of five pages defining the scope 
of work which comes under consideration. The sixth chapter is a 
mathematical discussion of that part of statics which deals with the 
equilibrium of a particle; followed by a detailed examination of the 
force of attraction. The seventh chapter includes the remainder of 
the book, and treats of the statics of solids and fluids; and after deal- 
ing with simpler considerations, passes on to discuss the practical 
application of'such ideas to the earth, in which the shape of the earth, 
tides, the influence of the sun and moon on terrestrial gravity, the 
condition of the interior of the earth, secular variation in the moon’s 
motion, the earth’s rigidity, aad other great physical problems which 
have engaged attention largely in the last quarter of a century, receive 
that luminous exposition which was to be anticipated. Appendices 
are reprints of well-known papers by Sir William Thomson, with an 
article by Professor George Darwin on Tidal Friction. It is essen- 
tially a book for the mathematician, but many of the articles are free 
from mathematical treatment, and such will repay the attention of 
readers who do not follow the mathematical treatment. ‘The table 
of contents is followed by schedules of the alterations in the several 
articles in the two volumes in this edition. 

Mr. William Leighton Jordan’s naine has now been before the 
public for some time in connection with ideas on phenomena of physical 
geography which have not met with general acceptation. Many per- 
sons of eminence have reviewed or noticed the author’s writings, but 
notwithstanding their condemnation of his principles, he still clings to 
them tenaciously. Failing to secure attention from geographers and 
naturalists, he now appeals to the physicist with a volume entitled 
“‘ New Principles of Natural Philosophy.”’ It is difficult for us to 
deal seriously with this extraordinary volume. The table of contents 
is unlike anything we ever before met with. The articles forming 
the volume appear to have been published chiefly in newspapers at 





6 “ Treatise on Natural Philosophy.” By Sir William Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., and Peter Guthrie Tait, M.A. Vol. i. Part II. New Edition. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Pre-s. 1883. 

7 «The New Principles of Natural Philosophy.’ By William Leighton Jordan, 
F.R.G.S. London: David Bogue. 1883. 
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Buenos Ayres, the date of publication being given with scrupulous 
care. No small portion of the book consists of criticisms of views 
from which the author differs, or of criticisms of his reviewers. It 
is impossible to reason with a writer whose whole stock in trade is 
one idea, which he does not seek to demonstrate by experiment but by 
words; and until he is able to see that there are questions of fact at 
issue, concerning which information must be accumulated and syste- 
matically set forth,so as to overthrow the conclusions which have 
been founded in observations hitherto made, he cannot expect any 
serious attention ; because he is offering an unsubstantial idea against 
the co-ordinated results of scientific observers and the best thinkers 
ofall nations. The delivery of public lectures in Willis’s Rooms or 
elsewhere, challenging the Royal Society to refute his mistakes, does 
not constitute a demonstration that Mr. Jordan is a martyr suffering 
from scientific persecution; nor is any such inference to be drawn 
from the rejection of his theory of the tides by the Royal Society, or 
of his paper on oceanic circulation by the Royal Geographical Society, 
which facts he advertises. When we consider the matter of the work, 
the way in which the separate chapters are dedicated to deceased and 
living persons, the nature of the illustrations, and the freedom of the 
volume from fact, we are astonished that a publisher should have 
been found to issue a book which can do no good to any one, and 
which has the aspect of being the product rather of vanity than of 
enthusiasm for knowledge. 

A series of papers contributed to the Hng‘ncer in 1881 has been 
expanded into the “ Student’s Mechanics.”* ‘The author aims at 
imparting such ideas of the composition of forces, principle of 
motions, and doctrine of energy, as will enable the student to make 
use of his knowledge in dealing with questions of practical mechanics. 
It is a relief for once to escape from the intellectually stifling atmo- 
sphere of books professedly written merely that examinations may be 
passed. Even if the ultimate result, so far as the book goes, 
does not differ fundamentally from that offered by other books, it is 
a distinct gain to profess to cultivate knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, rather than as a means of attaining individual distinction. 
This volume, which only extends to 210 pages 8vo, is divided 
into six parts, which are subdivided into consecutively numbered 
articles; and these again are grouped according to subjects. The 
first part, entitled First Principles, treats necessarily of fundamental 
ideas, such as definitions of motion and force, their measurement and 
modes of action, and the laws of motion in relation to matter, the 
composition of forces, the conceptions of work and energy, and 
conservation of energy. The second part is devoted to statics, and 
discusses chiefly conditions of equilibrium, centre of gravity, friction, 
virtual velocities, and the mechanical powers. Kinematics are treated 





8 “The Student’s Mechanics: an Introduction to the Study of Force and 
Motion.” By Walter kk. Browne, M.A, M. Inst. U.E., M. Inst. M.E., &c. 
hen Appendix of Examples, Worked aud Unworked. London: Charies Griftn 
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of, in the third part, in about a dozen pages, in which the author 
contrives to embrace an excellent conception of the subject. The 
fourth part, Dynamics, is divided chiefly into the consideration of 
impulsive forces, elasticity, impact, energy and work, and accumulated 
energy. Here the book practically ends at page 180; for the fifth 
part consists entirely of axioms, definitions and laws of mechanics, 
extracted from the body of the book, so as to present a deductive 
epitome of mechanics in the form of propositions; while the sixth 
part consists of examples to be solved, with illustrations of the method 
of solution. The examples are classed under the heads—conditions 
of equilibrium, parallel forces, mechanical powers, accelerating 
forces, projectiles, moving forces, impulsive forces, energy and 
work, Answers to the examples are appended. The merits of the 
book are especially conspicuous in its clearness and brevity. It 
deserves the attention of all who have to teach or learn the elements 
of mechanics. 

A new and cheaper edition of ‘“ Where to Find Ferns,’”® by Francis 
George Heath, has reached us, which is well printed, but does not in 
any way differ from a former edition noticed in the WESTMINSTER 
Review, No. CXXI, p. 252. 

Townsend’s “ Flora of Hampshire” “ is one of those laborious records 
of the local distribution of the British flora with which botanical 
enthusiasm and leisure occasionally endow science. But among such 
works it takes the highest rank, for the completeness of its plan, the 
fidelity with which the geographical distribution is elaborated, and 
the self-denial with which all information outside the scheme of the 
work has been omitted The work commences with a map in which 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight are divided into twelve botanical 
districts, defined by the river valleys and watersheds. The first 
district of the Trent and Stour belongs essentially to Dorsetshire; the 
second comprises the valley of the Avon; the third, the New Forest 
drained by the Lymington river and other small streams; the fourth 
includes the northern half of the Isle of Wight drained by the streams 
which flow into the Solent and Spithead; while the southern part of 
the Isle of Wight forms a fifth region. The sixth is the western part 
of Hampshire, comprised in the valley of the Anton; the seventh is 
the Winchester and Alresford district, or valley of the Itchin; the 
eighth, including Portsmouth, has in its centre the Forest of Bere. 
The ninth district is a small area about Petersfield; the tenth the 
valley of the Wey about Alton ; eleventh, the Basingstoke and Alder- 
shot country on each side of the Lodden; while on the north, about 
Kingsclere, is a small district in the valley of the Kennet. The waters 
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9 “Where to Find Ferns,”” With a special chapter on the Ferns round London. 
By Francis George Heath. New and cheaper Edition. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1883. 

10 * Rlora of Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight ; or, a List of the Flower- 
ing Plants and Ferns found in the county of Southampton, with Localities of the 
jess Common Species.” By Frederick Townsend, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated 
with two plates and a map. London: Reeve & Co. 1883. 
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of the last three districts are connected with the valley of the Thames; 
while all the other streams flow into the English Channel. An 
introduction gives some account of Hampshire in the matters of 
topography, crops, climate, geological formations, botanical districts, a 
list of authors who have written on the botany of the county, the 
herbaria which the author has consulted, &c. Then succeeds the 
Flora, which extends to 447 pages, and refers plants to their orders, 
genera and species, mentions their popular names, habitat, districts, 
localities, local varieties, authorities for their occurrence; and in obser- 
vations often gives many details concerning them which are of more 
than local interest. The flora is followed by a summary of genera, 
species and varieties in the several orders. A table of species exhibits 
their geographical distribution in the twelve Hampshire districts, and 
the pages in which they are referred to. Then succeed notes on the 
districts, with lists of their rarer and more interesting plants. Another 
table compares the flora of the Hampshire mainland with those of the 
surrounding counties, indjcating the types in the British Flora to 
which the species more commonly pertain; and a second list enume- 
rates species found in the surrounding counties, but which are absent 
from Hampshire. Various other tables exhibit other geographical 
aspects of the flora. Hampshire contains 1,114 species, excluding 
varieties. An appendix gives descriptive notes of a few species, which 
are illustrated by two plates. The volume concludes with an index 
of orders and genera, and a second index of popular names. A book 


of this character is essentially a work of reference, but one which 
should be in the hands not only of every botanist, but of every 
educated Hampshire man, and of those visitors whose opportunities 
enable them to study the Hampshire flora. 


This is the first of a series of manuals for medical students, which 
is at present in course of publication by Messrs. Cassell & Co. The name 
of the author is almost sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the 
work as a textbook. Histology '—i.e., the microscopic anatomy of the 
tissues—is almost exclusively considered, and is profusely illustrated in 
woodcuts, which it is no small praise to say are excellent. Since the 
days of Schleiden in vegetable physiology, and of Schwann in animal 
physiology, we may, in some small degree, judge of the development 
which the cell theory has undergone when we turn to a book such as 
this, in which some 350 pages are devoted to description, as brief as is 
compatible with readableness, of the various forms of cell elements 
and their arrangement in the human body. The wonder grows 
when we remember that all this heterogeneity has arisen from a 
homogeneous cluster of cells, these themselves having originated 
from the division and subdivision of one parent cell. Nor must 
we forget to call to mind that function and structure are mutually 
interdependent, and hence that so many forms mean so many functions. 





‘i 1 “Elements of Histology.” By E. Klein, M.D., F.R.S. London: Cassell & 
0 1888, 
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What the precise mechanism of these various functions may be we 
cannot even guess, but we may hope that a day will come when the 
physics of even so marvellous a structure as a tactile corpuscle will 
be dilated upon. We must record that the subject of karyo-kinesis, 
or of nuclear movements, which has recently been worked at by 
numerous observers, is here dealt with. These remarkable and com- 
plicated movements affect the nuclear network, and result in the 
production of very curious figures—they occur antecedent to the 
division of the protoplasm of the cell. These changes in the cell-nucleus 
previous to its division appear now to be far more common than what 
was previously held to obtain—viz., simple cleavage ; indeed it is some- 
what doubtful whether simple cleavage ever does occur, and whether 
some form of karyo-kinesis does not universally precede nuclear 
division, 

Amongst other things we may also note that at last cartilage cells are 
no longer isolated bodies. On page 47 a woodcut depicts a system of 
channels by which the cells, or rather the spaces in which these lie, inter- 
communicate. For a long time the apparent isolation of these cells has 
been a stumbling-block in the path of those exponents of the process 
of inflammation according to whom the original cell elements of the 
tissue attacked by inflammation take no part in the cell multiplication 
which in every case obtains in such tissue. Now, however, with high- 
ways along which to travel, the invading inflammatory corpuscles can- 
not be denied thoroughfare. Cartilage thus having been shown to 
be traversed by channels, classes itself structurally along with bone, 
and connective tissues generally. The solution of one problem does 
but discover another to solve; such, however, we must leave for 
successive editions of Dr, Klein’s book to make plain. 

That Dr. Fothergill* writes well is undoubted, but that the facile 
pen has its temptations is also certain. This we are inclined rather 
to consider the author’s weak point, and we hold that a somewhat 
simpler style less redundant in metaphor would do the subject equal 
justice, whilst at the same time the dangers of a lively imagination 
would be to some extent held in check. Criticism is but one form of 
recognizing the mote in your brother’s eye, and, of course, comes 
naturally to us; we do, however, honestly feel that Dr. Fothergill 
would do well to curb himself; for, to cite an instance, we cannot but 
think that, speaking of hypertrophy of the heart in gout, the author's 
use of the expression “ hypertrophy’s arresting finger is lifted” is out 
of place, and that such is pushing metaphor to an absurd length. 
We have dwelt the more on this point that the subject the author has 

chosen is one which of all others requires a sober treatment, and for 
this reason, that many of us have to take so much upen faith in respect 
of this disease, gout. It is to the younger members of the profession 
that this particularly applies—i.e., to such as not so very distantly have 
escaped the schools, and who have learned to believe in little but 
what bears the subscript Q. E. D. of our Euclids. Is it to be won- 


2 **Gout in its Protean Aspects,” By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. &c. London: 
H. K. Lewis. 1883. 7 ‘ 
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dered at, if such, failing to see, fail to believe, in an entity which those 
grown grey in the study of medicine admit to be incapable of demon- 
stration to the extent by which they fall back on experience? Just 
as little as you can pass on experience, just so little can you give 
belief ; nor will a language rich in metaphor carry conviction where 
plain words have failed ; rather the reverse. and we should say the more 
your subject is vague the simpler let your language be. Many of our 
non-medical readers may feel surprised that gout of all other diseases 
should need such an introduction. Is it not a disease of the big toe, 
acutely painful, accompanied by exceeding irascibility, and brought 
on by drinking port-wine? Certainly that is one form the Proteus 
assumes, to borrow from Dr. Fothergill. But what are we to say when 
a skin disease, an albuminuria, a hypertrophied heart, a bronchitis, 
a form of insanity (asin Lord Chatham’s case), when each and all of 
these are similarly named gout ? It must not be supposed that we 
are denying gout in these special forms of disease ; we are simply 
pleading extenuating circumstances in the cause of the uninitiated. 
Gout is a particularly interesting disease, both historically and patho- 
logically. As to its morbid history we are yet in the dark; thus, 
whilst Dr. Garrod refers it to the kidney, Dr. Murchison makes the 
liver accountable ; whilst, still more recently, Dr. Ord teaches that it is 
rather a degenerative disease affecting the tissues generally. The 
view taken by Dr. Fothergill is, that all three elements are present 
in the problem; and perhaps this is nearer the truth, though we 
are inclined to look on Dr. Ord’s theory as the most likely one at 
present. Dr. Fothergill points out very wisely that we must not forget 
that the essential gout poison, uric acid, is normally a waste product of 
the activity of our tissues; whilst in certain animals—e.g., reptilia—it is 
not merely a waste product, but is the waste product which carries out 
of the body the used-up nitrogen. Hence, the so-called gout poison is 
no new product; and the argument is to the effect that we are dealing 
with a perversion of a natural process rather than a genesis of an 
unnatural one—+t.e., with an error in degree rather than in kind. 

The chapters on the pathological changes in gout are of interest ; 
and we may here mention that, in particular, those affecting the 
epidermic structures, nails, hair, teeth, are significant, pointing, as they 
do—e.g., by early greynessand premature baldness—to a tissue degene- 
ration, Similarly also the fibroid kidneys and vascular changes which. 
not unfrequently accompany gout may very probably be most fittingly 
described as degenerative, whilst the hypertrophic heart would of 
course be sequential on the vascular changes. The chapter on the 
diagnosis of gout is fitly introduced by a fable, the moral to which is, 
that the short-sighted should not deny the far-sighted the gift of seeing 
a few paces beyond their own limit of vision; the retort to which 
might be, that those far-sighted must not complain if their less favoured, 
brethren ask for demonstration in place of statement. But, to leave. 
fables: the recognition of gout is in very many cases the easiest. 
imaginable; whilst in certain other forms of the disease, diagnosis: 
becomes of extreme difficulty, The names “suppressed gout” and 
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“ visceral gout” include the forms most hard to detect. To take an 
example of the Jatter: we are not unfamiliar with the term “ gout in 
the stomach,” but what this exactly is it is very hard to state, though 
Sir Thomas Watson appears to have thought that it often meant “ pork 
in the stomach.” On this subject the remarks of Dr. Fothergill are 
very interesting. Thus, he suggests that gout at the stomach may be 
gastric irritation, leading reflexly to palpitation—z.e., disordered action 
of the heart; or even further than this, leading to faintness, which may 
even be fatal. The precise cause of this irritation we are not told very 
definitely, but this is not the author’s fault; and on the view that 
gout is a degenerative disease affecting the tissues generally, is it 
going very far to seek the sources of irritation in the ingesta them- 
selves, the normal physiological stimulus of food becoming pathological 
in the gouty state, the degenerate tissues reacting abnormally to the 
natural stimulus? Perhaps then, after all, Sir Thomas Watson was 
right in his homely judgment. 

Of the many mental manifestations of suppressed gout we cannot do 
more than make mention, the general tone of mind being that of 
extreme irritability—or, as the author more forcibly puts it, that of 
* pure cussedness.’’ In Lord Chatham’s case the condition of mind 
appears to have been on the borderland of insanity ; indeed, in 1767, 
the illustrious statesman was described by Junius as “a lunatic 
brandishing a crutch.” From this miserable state, however, Lord 
Chatham recovered, on the development of an acute attack of gout in the 
extremities. Of how much we have to learn in respect of gout before 
we reach the waters of plain sailing we become very conscious as we 
read Dr. Fothergill; and the book will serve a very good purpose in 
this respect, if it do no more than put us on the alert for the enemy. 
With this brief notice of an interesting work we must close. A 
detailed criticism of the book, technical as it is, has not been possible 
for us in a lay review, and we have but been able to single out here 
and there in a very disjointed manner. Dr. Fothergill always writes 
suggestively, and the present work is no exception, but is worthy 
careful reading. 

It is natural that a new method of cure should be heralded by a 
condemnation of all other treatments.? True artdeals in contrasts, 
and the disastrous effects of an existing or past treatment serve well 
to set forth the fair proportions of the new arrival. On page 8 of 
Dr. Foakes’ book the tale is told of a lady, who, suffering from acute 
rheumatism in one knee—or, as it was afterwards pronounced to be, 
rheumatic gout—came under the care of “‘ one of the leading surgeons 
of the day,” by whom she was made to undergo a course of low diet 
and blue pill. At the end of three months she was worse, and most of 
her other joints had become affected. Treatment was discontinued, but 
though, subsequently to this, there appears to have been some mending, 
at the end of five years the picture drawn represents the joints of the 





3 “Gout and Rheumatic Gout: a new Method of Cure.” By Dr. Foakes. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1883. 
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knees, ankles, elbows, wrists, and fingers, as all more or less stiffened 
and useless. The author then, in answer to the self-put question, 
what could have produced this terrible change? goes on to explain, 
how “the mercury in the blue pill induced fever and disease about 
the joints,” and how the narcotics given later on during the mercury 
treatment ‘“ prevented the dissemination of the inflammatory irritation 
caused by the mercury, until this unhealthy perversion changed the 
character of the fluids around the joints of the knees, and then of the 
smaller joints, so that they became immovable.” What this may all 
mean, we are at a loss to know, but of this we are confident, that no 
one would dare to dish up such a specimen of pathology as this before 
competent judges; the truth being that it is written for the incom- 
petent, and for such will serve quite as well as the genuine article. 
On page 14, in respect of another case, the author declares him- 
self thus :—‘‘I considered the case to be one of gout, which by the 
treatment had been suppressed and turned into rheumatic gout.” 
This, again, is more than loose pathology. The dire effects of colchicum 
are next dwelt on, and with respect to one patient who, after suffering 
much from colchicum treatment, came under the author’s care, the 
latter tells us that he attacked the “inward fever.” We may well 
ask, the what fever? an answer would scarcely be forthcoming. It 
is scarcely necessary to quote further on the subject of pathology, 
though we might easily doso. With regard to the new method of cure, 
we find on page 41 that this consists in a dose of “My Emulsion” on the 
first and third nights; with rhubarb and magnesia on the ‘irst, second, 
and third day. In certain cases magnesia and sulphur are given; in 
certain others, spirit of nitrous ether is also employed. Whether there 
be anything special about this treatment it is not possible to say in the 
absence of knowledge as to “ My Emulsion.” But, whilst fairly 
expecting from the title of the book to find something definite as to 
this new method of cure, we cannot rid ourselves, in the absence of 
such, of the impression that what is really intended to be conveyed is 
that such knowledge is to be obtained upon personal application to the 
author. An enumeration of cases successfully treated, constitutes a 
considerable proportion of the rest of the book. We may state, in con- 
clusion, that we should not have dwelt even thus much on the book, had 
it not been that it was addressed to the public, and that we felt that it 
needed an interpreter. And again, it must not be supposed that because 
we do not admire the author’s method of procedure, that therefore we 
are bolstering up either mercury or colchicum ‘treatment ; we say 
nothing on this score; let them stand or fall, only let the warfare be 
legitimate. 

Though we have it on the authority of the poets that mists are not 
without a charm of their own, and in particular may remember that 
Wordsworth “would not give up the mists which spiritualize our 
mountains for all the sunshine of Italy,” yet the tale of mortality in 
respect of these mists or fogs which so frequently visit us is to another 
effect. Phthisis, consumption, is terribly prevalent amongst us, and, 
in many cases, the invalid whose lungs have become affected perforce 
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must leave, or should, if possible, leave this country before the cold, 
damp, foggy weather of our winter season sets in. The question then, 
of course, is where? In such cases the desires of the patient form a 
very important determining element in the decision, though these may 
have for basis but the scanty information gleaned from gazetteers, or, 
yet more unreliable, that gained from friends. Too frequently, indeed, 
this must be so, the medical man is himself without actual practical 
knowledge on the subject, and cannot speak with the full authority 
which were desirable. In such cases Dr. Marcet’s book* will be of 
value, It is written in a very pleasant style, and embodies much use- 
ful information clothed in untechnical language. In particular, the 
opening chapters will be found valuable, dealing, as they do, with the 
details of living, each no doubt a minutia in itself, but in the aggre- 
gate so very important to our comfort. After all, the advice to take a 
sea voyage or to winter in the Riviera is in itself very bare, and in 
many cases extremely inadequate. Thus to a man of leisure a sea 
voyage may prove a very pleasant pastime. To a busy man, whom 
ill health has for the time incapacitated, and who on board ship dis- 
covers too late that a load of novels, or the daily excitement of a 
sweepstakes on the run of the ship in the last twenty-four hours, is 
insufficient to divert his mind from anxieties he would wish to forget 
—to such man a long sea voyage may prove most wearisome. The 
minutiz of life then—e.g., the selection of a companion, the ability to 
get society if desired, the advantages of a library, of music, &c.—all 
these are to the lives of many essentials, and must be taken into 
account. A mind free from care is a most valuable aid in therapeutics, 
but on this it is needless to dwe!]. The laws of climatology naturally 
come in for consideration, and Dr. Marcet devotes a short chapter to 
this subject, in which radiation, evaporation, atmospheric moisture, 
and the like, are briefly touched upon. Dr. Marcet then proceeds to 
consider the various winter resorts—and first the climate of the Medi- 
terranean and the value of a cruise on its waters; then the coast- 
line known as the Riviera, with the well-known names, Cannes, Nice, 
Mentone, Hyéres, San Remo, is described. The importance of de- 
tailed descriptions of climate is at once apparent; for statistical infor- 
mation, consisting, as it does, chiefly of averages, helps one but little, 
yet is what we have chiefly to rely on from gazetteers. Thus, what 
does a mean summer or winter temperature tell us about extremes; or, 
even should these be given, tell us about sudden variations? The 
temperature, which during the day, under a hot sun, may have been 
excessive, at sundown gives suddenly way to a chilliness requiring the 
warm cvercoat or the shawl. It is precisely these sudden changes 
which try the constitution, and are so keenly felt by the invalid. Here, 
as elsewhere, the formulation of knowledge into averages fails so lamen- 
tably when the need is individual application. 





« “The Principal Southern and Swiss Health Resorts; their Climate and Medical 
Aspects,’’ By William Marcet, M.D., F.R.S. London: Churchill, 1883. 
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Algiers, Rome, Naples, Egypt, are each in turn considered by the 
author. As a winter resort the eternal city is not spoken very favour- 
ably of, though Sir James Clark held it in high esteem. The author, 
however, does his best to clear the city’s name from the imputation 
“Roman fever,” of which we hear so much, but which, as a distinct 
disease, he denies. It appears that all kinds of ailments, from a simple 
cold to severe typhoid, have been christened ‘“ Roman fever.” The 
description of Egypt, in respect of its climate, is a very interesting 
one. Thus, whilst Lower Egypt—or that tract of land watered by the 
Nile, as it divides and subdivides in its delta before reaching the sea— 
is very humid, this humidity lessens as you proceed up the Nile, 
and by the time you have reached Cairo, the atmosphere exhibits a 
considerable degree of dryness, which state is yet more marked at 
Thebes. In this journey from Lower through Middle into Upper 
Egypt, pari passu with the decrease in humidity is the diminution in 
the proneness to putrefaction. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
fact quoted by the author from Madden, that mummies, which in the 
dry air had resisted corruption perhaps for forty centuries, will on 
exposure to the moist air of Lower Egypt rapidly decompose. The 
author attributes this preservative influence to the innocuousness of 
the germs of putrefaction—thus assuming their presence; perhaps 
this is the most rational hypothesis, for pure as is the air up the 
Nile valley, we can hardly presume entire absence of germs; whilst, 
on the other hand, we know that the vitality of these lower organisms 
may be suspended by desiccation, to return again with restored mois- 
ture. Be this as it may, the practical fact remains that the air of 
Upper Egypt does not favour putrefaction—a most important fact in 
relation to therapeutics. The purity of the air in respect of carbonic 
acid, is also worthy of mention. Thus, up the Nile valley it falls to 
one half or even one quarter the usual quantity present in average 
pure air, whilst in the air of the desert even this small trace of 
carbonic acid may completely disappear. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the account of the Island of Madeira. 
The invalid will scarcely journey thither with the intention of bracing 
up an unstrung organism. A warm equable temperature with a certain 
degree of moisture of atmosphere prevails, very pleasant and soothing, 
and admirably adapted to meet the requirements of a constitution 
whose potentiality is at a very low ebb; such indeed as we meet with 
not unfrequently in those who return after long residence in tropical 
countries, the victims of ague and the liver. A useful table on page 
232 contrasts the mean monthly temperature throughout the year for 
Madeira, Mentone, Pau and Greenwich. From it we see the extreme 
equality of temperature obtaining in Madeira, whilst with this it 
must be remembered that the loss of heat by radiation at night is 
relatively inconsiderable here, and hence sudden variations avoided. 
The lowest temperature on record is represented by the very moderate 
figure 46°5°. The climate of Madeira then, like the warm fomentation, 
soothes, but at the same time relaxes; in many states of organism it 
is very valuable; in others, and indeed in consumption, it is not to be 
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desired. Dr. Marcet considers at some length the Island of Teneriffe, 
and concludes with a description of the Swiss health resorts—space, 
however, will not allow us to pursue the subject further. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. SIMCOX has undertaken to write a complete history of 
Latin literature,! and, to judge by his preface, he has been 
fully alive to the difficulties attending such a task. His original aim, 
he says, was ‘to do something towards making Latin literature in- 
telligible and interesting as a whole to the cultivated laity, who might 
like to realize its literary worth, whether they read Latin or no.” He 
also expresses a hope “that even scholars . ... may find these 
volumes interesting in their way.” It is impossible that these aims 
should be both adequately realized. If, however, the author has 
failed in accomplishing his first aim, he may fairly be said to be suc- 
cessful, to some extent, in his second. The reader who is ignorant of 
Latin will gain little from a work whose style and treatment take so 
much classical knowledge for granted. But the cultivated layman, 
who reads Latin, and even the scholar, will certainly find these volumes 
interesting. 

Mr. Simcox’s plan has been to prefix to each volume a chronological 
table, one column of which is devoted to historical facts, while the 
other isa kind of compendium of literary history. This method 
enables the author to discuss his subject with comparatively little 
reference in the text to facts, but it is a method which must be singu- 
larly trying to the reader who is being initiated in his subject, and 
who will be obliged to interrupt his reading by constant reference to 
the tables. These tables are themselves defective and ill-arranged. 
The greater part of the second column should have been incorporated 
in the text, and the information which it supplies should have been 
based on some distinct principle. We are told which is the best MS. 
of Lucretius, but are left quite in the dark as to those of Catullus 
or of Cicero. The information as to editions is still more capricious. 
It is, perhaps, unreasonable to expect these tables to be an abridg- 
ment of Engelmann, but that is no reason why the editions of Ellis 
and Conington, of Catullus and Vergil, should be mentioned, while no 
editions should he given of Varro, or of Sallust, or of Cesar. It is 
to be regretted, too, that unnecessary confusion should have been made 
by using in the tables dates calculated from the birth of Christ, while 
in the text they are generally computed from the foundation of the 
city. Another serious fault in the book is the fact that passages are 
often translated at length, and no references are given to the author’s 
work, And this is the more to be regretted, as the renderings are 
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often vigorous and striking enough to tempt the reader to turn to the 
original, Mr. Simcox illustrates his discussions by numerous and 
varied allusions to all kinds of subjects and to authors of every age. 
These are often telling, but they occasionally imply that the standard 
of culture which the “layman” has attained, must be at least on a 
level with that of Mr. Simcox. Many readers will appreciate a 
parallel between Catiline and Byron, while few will be struck by the 
resemblance between the characters of Catiline and Cardinal de Retz. 
It may not be “very misleading,” but it is certainly to many rather 
unintelligible, “to say that the pleasure of Epicurus is exclusively an 
affair of the afferent nerves, and of those connected with the solar 
plexus.” And the average reader can hardly be expected to study 
the subject of cross-fertilization, in order to grasp Lucretius. How- 
ever, these very excesses have their advantage. Whatever he is, Mr. 
Simcox is never dull. Histories of literature are not apt to be enter- 
taining, and it is no small praise to be able to say of a history of a 
literature which extends over a period of nearly 1,000 years, that one 
can read it with pleasure and amusement. In the Introductory 
Chapter, Mr. Simcox points out that Roman literature was not the 
work of Romans. “From Ennius to Martial a succession of 
writers who were not natives of Rome lived and worked there, and 
owed their fame to the Roman public”’ Rome, he says, unlike all 
other great capitals, was completely barren; and he suggests as the 
reason, the fact that Rome never had much life of its own. Its 
inhabitants were dependents, not citizens; and while their life was too 
difficult to leave any surplus energy for literature, their faculties were 
sufficiently cultivated to make them eager and intelligent critics. 
Hence Urbanitas was a more important quality with Latin authors 
than was even Atticism with Greek. ‘The relation of the comic 
authors to the society in which they lived is rather well described. 
Plautus in Rome is compared to an Irishman in London, undertaking 
hard work, and at the same time keeping up high spirits. Terence 
was a foreigner, not even an Italian, and his refinement and his want 
of popularity are both traced to the fact that he was a kind of pet with 
the younger Africanus and other nobles, who, Mr. Simcox thinks, 
even wrote some of the scenes of his plays. It is rather an obvious 
remark, that Plautus’ slaves are his best characters. His next best 
characters, Mr. Simcox thinks, are his women, but he has forgotten to 
bring forward a single instance. Many readers will quarrel with the 
discussion on Catullus, who is blamed for vices which are really the 
fault of his times. Catullus, it is said, ‘“ was the first poet to conceive 
a man’s passion for a woman ;” but this passion is “ egoistic and 
brutal.” It is admitted that Catullus was really miserable at the infi- 
delity of Lesbia, and yet, just because he can still write gay verses, we 
are told that the affair with Lesbia seems to have left him nearly heart- 
whole, It is admitted that the Atys contains a ‘‘sob of true passion,” 
in the famous address to his native land; yet a second or third read- 
ing of the poem “ suggests that it is artificial and heartless.” With 
Tibullus, Mr. Simcox is much more sympathetic. He is the “ one 
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genuine believer among the poets of the age: he has the simple faith 
for which Vergil sighs.” 

An apology for Cicero’s failure as a. politician is, perhaps, 
rather out of place in a History of Literature. His failure, 
Mr. Simcox thinks, was chiefly due to those faults which seem 
natural to advocates who play a leading part in politics. Cicero, 
we are told, like Lord Brougham, was wanting in fixity of political 
purpose—wanting in respect for those with whom he had to act, 
unduly elated at success, and vindictive when he had lost his high 
station. Cicero’s philosophical writings are discussed at great length, 
and with some appreciation. It is considerably overstating the case, 
however, to say that a comparison of these works with the master- 
pieces of Greek philosophy, is fatal. The Georgics are pronounced to 
be Vergil’s masterpiece, and Mr. Simcox seems inclined to agree with 
those who hold that the “ Mneid is a splendid failure.” The poem is 
condemned in a sentence, which is worth quoting as an instance of Mr, 
Simcox’s style when at its worst. ‘It is the work of a divided genius, 
The interest in primitive faith and simplicity, and the interest in the 
serene elevation of civilized virtue, and the subtle questioning and 
patient sadness of civilized intellect, sustain and balance one another in 
the Georgics: in the AMneid, the attempt to embody both objectively 
in the same series of pictures, confuses the interest as often as it 
heightens it.” Vergil is more ably deferded against the charge of the 
want of originality. Vergii, it is said, intentionally reproduced the 
effects of Greek poetry; and as to his plot, Vergil succeeded, like 
Milton, too well for his reputation. The main framework of his story 
has become so fixed in the public mind, that it is forgotten that it was 
the creation of his own genius. A metrical test which is applied to 
the Culen, would tend to show that it is the production of the 
Angustan age. 

Mr. Simcox gives much praise to the style of Tacitus, and is inclined 
to be severe on Sallust for what he calls his “crude subtlety.” 
Tacitus we are told writes as Sallust ought to have written. Modern 
criticism, however, has awarded some praise to the style of Sallust; 
while that of Tacitus has been severely criticized by Arthur Helps. 
A good deal is said about Claudian which is to the point, and the 
beauty of his versification is recognized. But it is hardly fair to 
say ‘‘that it is only in hexameters that Claudian is a poet.” Has 
Mr. Simcox overlooked the elegiacs on the hot springs of Aponus near 
Padua, which contain the two verses— 


** Publica morborum requies, commune merentum 
Auxilium, presens munus, inemta salus ?” 


Surely these lines alone would make a poet’s fame. Scaliger says 
of Boethius, “ que libuit in poesi ludere divina sane sunt: nihil illis 
cultius, nihil gravius,” and with this judgment Mr. Simcox agrees; 
and finds in his poetry an anticipation of “the medieval sentiment 
which is summed up in Villon’s ballad with the burden “ mais ot sont 
les neiges d’antan?” It is odd that Mr. Simcox, with his passion for 
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parallel, should have missed the more obvious one between 
“Philosophia” comforting Boethius with the assurance that the good 
can never be really afflicted, and Pangloss consoling Candide. God, 
says Philosophia, takes all evil from the world, “quo fit, ut que 
in terris abundare mala creduntur, si disponentem Providentiam 
spectes, nulla usquam perpendas,” “Tout est au mieux,” says 
Pangloss, “‘ dans ce meilleus des mondes possibles.” 

There have been several histories of Ireland published within the 
last year, but Mr. O’Conor’s,” the most recent, is by no means the best. fan 
It is written in a violent spirit of antipathy to England; but there is/x~ ¢ 
quite enough cause for that in past events, if not now, and a historiaif@ 
has a perfect right to express his own views and sympathies, if he~ 
can show adequate grounds for them, and a critic has no right to— 
complain of them. In this case, however, the antipathy is carried sq 
far as to impute Irish crimes, like the Clerkenwell explosion, to the’ 
instigation of English spies. Buta more serious fault perhaps, to the 
critic, is that there is no index, and that no references are given except 
a general list of authorities at the end of the second volume, and that 
a certain slovenliness and inaccuracy in details, perceptible even by those 
who are only acquainted with English history, throws an atmosphere 
of doubt and uncertainty over the accounts of more purely Irish 
transactions. When was there a bishop of Kilmainham? Ordinary 
historical students know only of the Prior of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; and further, Keating was not deprived by Henry VIL, 
and by the Grand Master, for alienating the property of the Order. 
Again, itis quite true that “in 1532 Wolsey was disgraced ;” but as he 
was dead and buried in 1530, it is not much to the point. This 
chronological error causes a little confusion in the account of events 
just at that time. It is not fair to compare the magnificence of 
Cardinal Wolsey, a secular priest and Lord Chancellor, with the 
simple life of O’Daly, the friend and minister of Philip IV., as an 
instance of the characteristics of the two churches of England and 
{reland—for O’Daly, being a Dominican, was bound to poverty and 
never held office in the church at all, There were many English to 
match him; though in fairness it must be confessed, few Irish 
ecclesiastics had the chance of doing as well for themselves in a worldly 
point of view as the English Cardinal. Much space is devoted to 
the phantasmagoria of half-forgotten kings, Milesians and Daneans, 
the battles of kites and crows. One Milesian lady, Mr. O’Conor tells 
us with great gravity, ‘died of shame at being seen unclothed by 
her husband as she came from bathing.” Every one knows the saying 
of the witty Giraldus Cambrensis, that the settlers in Ireland became 
“ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores.” How he would have laughed to hear that 
translated, “ when compelled to share their fortunes (7.e. of the Irish), 
they (the settlers) became participators and heirs of their rights, their 
virtues, and their genius.” Ireland is set apart, Mr. O’Conor thinks 
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like Judea, for the cultivation of the religious sentiment—an idea which 
has not, as far as we know, been brought forward by any of the Home 
Rule Party, and is worthy of their consideration. 

“It is possible,” says Sir J. Pope Hennessy,’ “to meet men and 
women on the old plough-lands of the Desmond estate who speak 
nothing but Irish ; and from their stories to pick up more of the real 
doings of Raleigh and his comrades in Ireland than from Hume and the 
historians”—and yet there is scarcely anything that he tells us but what 
may be found in the State Papers, except the description of Raleigh’s 
house at Youghal, “the long table at which he wrote, the oak-chest in 
which he kept papers, the little Italian cabinet, the dark wainscoting 
with fine carvings rising up from each side of the hearthstone to the 
ceiling, and the bookcases of vellum-bound and oak-bound books of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” Some of those popular 
memories might have been worth preserving. Other acts of courage, 
perhaps, to match his facing twenty Irish to save his servant’s life 
on returning from a raid in Barry’s country, and other exploits as 
clever and unscrupulous as his capture of Lord and Lady Roche in 
their castle in an enemy’s country, twenty miles from his quarters. 
The report of the massacre at the Fort del Oro at Smerwick shows 
that greater cruelty was used than historians have cared to confess; 
for not only were Irish women hanged, but an English servant of the 
Legate Saunders, and an Irish priest, had their legs and arms broken 
before being executed. As to the Spaniards and Italians, the fate of 
many English prisoners at the hands of the Inquisition, both in Spain 
and the Indies, is some excuse for not allowing them quarter, especially 
as the enterprise partook more of the nature of piracy than of open 
war. But it is pleasant to pass from such scenes to the more peaceful 
side of Rualeigh’s life in Ireland. That he honestly tried to make the 
part of Ireland in which he settled more prosperous and orderly and 
profitable than it had been before, cannot be denied. The refusal of 
the natives to earn a comfortable living by clearing his woods, instead 
of alternately starving and stealing, must have appeared to him so 
unreasonable as to justify turning them out and filling up their places 
with Devon and Cornwall labourers; but, as has always been the case 
in Ireland, even attempts of this kind were not supported by the 
Deputy and the Government, and his farmers fared no better than 
their neighbours who were “ rebels ;” just as in the next century the 
Presbyterian landowners of Down and Antrim were expelled from 
their homes, equally with the Catholic Irish. His attempts at develop- 
ing Irish mines were unsuccessful also; but not so the potato, which 
he first planted “where the town wall of the thirteenth century bounds 
the garden of the Warden’s house” at Youghal, Could he have in- 
tended or thought that it would ever become a common food ? or was it 
only as a luxury and a curiosity that he cultivated it, like the richly 
perfumed yellow wallflowers which he brought from the Azores, and 
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the Affane cherry, which are still found where he planted them, on 
the Blackwater? 

An Appendix contains Sir Walter’s letters, written from Ireland, 
and a few other documents, such as his account when serving there in 
1583, his expenses in the Tower, &c. 

Municipal institutions have been lately occupying much attention, 
both among students and politicians, and some of the difficulties and 
dangers incident to the conditions of modern industrial life have 
turned their minds to consider the social arrangements of medieval 
times. Two English writers have almost simultaneously published 
works on the struggle between the oligarchy of the burghers and the 
democracy of the artisans in the towns of Flanders, as centred round 
the lives of the two Van Arteveldes.* In England the government of 
the towns was a legacy left by the Romans, on which the Saxon 
conquerors had little influence, but in Flanders it was strictly of 
German origin. Originally the scabini, or échevins, represented the 
primary assembly, not of the town, but of the hundred; while the 
choremanni, the germ of the later council, were the officers of the 
Mark. Mr. Hutton, on the other hand, considers the latter to have 
been from the first the headmen of the guilds; but Maurer, as quoted 
by Mr. Ashley, denies that there were, in Ghent at least, any true 
guilds at that early period, except the one “ Coomans Gulde,” or 
Merchant’s Guild, which monopolized the government of the town, as 
appears by the charter of 1275. This guild would admit no artisan 
“with blue nails,” or “those who sell by the pound,” till they had 
renounced their craft for a year and aday. The possession of land in 
the town was also at first necessary, as it was in many towns in 
England, By the end of the thirteenth century, the artisans who were 
thus excluded from the political rights which membership of the guild 
alone conferred, formed similar bodies for themselves, each consisting 
of one trade, and both in Bruges and Ghent, these were between fifty and 
sixty in number. Trade rules were strict, the number of workmen and 
looms limited, and there were stringent regulations about apprentice- 
ship, the object evidently being to produce a good average standard of 
excellence, but, as in the case of the English Trade Union, rather to 
hamper than encourage exceptional skill, How, finally, the contest 
between the two parties resulted in the privilege of a few becoming 
the rights of all, is told by Mr. Ashley clearly and concisely, as a 
study of the growth and development of municipal life ; while Mr. 
Hutton pays more attention to detail, and to clear the memory of 
the Van Arteveldes from the charge of being mere self-seeking 
demagogues, 

Mr. Cyril Ransome’ traces the rise of constitutional government in 
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England, from the comitatus, kingship, and Witenagemot of old times. 
to the £10 householder of 1867. His little book is very readable, 
and should remove all excuse for constitutional history being ill-taught 
in schools, or ignored by grown-up readers of newspapers. But what 
is more difficult to do than compiling a graceful and correct narrative, 
is to emphasize such facts as continue to be important. It is interest- 
ing to know how parliamentary bribery grew, and was annihilated by 
popular freedom ; it is of more importance to know how land shuffled 
off taxation, and Mr. Ransome traces the history of land carefully. 
His remarks are likely to set his reader thinking, and to abide after 
the book is laid down. Thus, he says that what postponed Parlia- 
mentary reform for the forty years from 1792 to 1832 was the fright 
the French Revolution caused in England. “The experiment was 
never fairly tried, and it is one of the prices we pay for the French 
Revolution that such was the case.” Doubtless most people connect 
the terror of reform with terror caused by 1793, but few see the 
solidarity of the nations that Mr. Ransome’s words suggest. Yet it is 
very desirable that history should be read and taught as though the 
reader were anxious to learn from the past how to act in the future. 
If the future is dead to the historian, his picture of the past will be 
dead too, and will deaden and clog the reader. Mr. Ransome gives 
the past as the key to the future, and may be usefully read by those 
who are keen about active and rapid reform. 

If all clergymen were as careful of the property of which they are 
legal custodians as the vicar of Kingsthorpe is, we should not have 
schemes proposed for bringing all the parish registers to London, and 
overloading offices which already have as much work as they can 
manage. And Mr. Glover® deserves the more praise, as these docu- 
ments, found in his church chest, are not likely to be of any practical 
value to any one, while the parish registers, about which many of the 
clergy are so culpably careless, are not mere curiosities, but necessary 
for establishing legal claims, Kingsthorpe was a royal mancr, the inhabi- 
tants holding the town and fields for a rent of sixpence an acre, till they 
obtained a reduction from Henry VI. in consequence of their poverty 
—as Wallingford, Winchester, and other towns were compelled to do 
about the same time. The documents found by Mr. Glover, which he 
has had repaired and calendared, refer to the manor entirely, and not 
to the parish, and consist of copies of grants and pardons, court rolls, 
depositions, and the like. There are two sets of ordinances, made by 
consent of the inhabitants, one in the time of Richard III., the other 
in that of Edward VI. A comparison of the two shows some curious 
changes in small matters in the half-century. In the first, no “ childe 
of mankynde or womankynde” may sell his or her land till they are 
fifteen years old. In the later, the age is increased to twenty-one for 
men and sixteen for women, There is considerable progress in the 
regulations for safety from fireand disease; fines of a shilling for carrying 
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fire in a wisp to a neighbour’s house, or for wringing clothes in the 
well-heads, or for neglecting to cleanse the gutters, do not appear 
among the earlier rules, These penalties are rather heavy, but heavier 
still is the fine of 6s. 8d. for refusing to be king or queen for the May 
games, for which the bailiff was empowered to distrain, half for him- 
self and half for the church. This shows the spread of Puritanism 
and the effect of Latimer’s sermons; but though these games were 
coming into disfavour, the church ale is still kept up, and the regula- 
tion that no brewer shall sell beer while it lasts is repeated. Mr. 
Glover thinks too much of this as indicating intemperance; but the 
English were a sober people as long as they stuck to beer, which was 
more nourishing than intoxicating. It is said to have been the habits 
learned by Elizabeth’s soldiers in the Low Countries which first made 
the vice of drunkenness common in England. Ground game were a 
worse trouble to the good people of Kingsthorpe than even to the 
farmers of the present day, for not only were they prevented from 
cultivating their land as they wished in consequence of the ‘ coneys” 
from Moulton Park, but the underkeeper took upon him to kill their 
dogs, and would not even allow his pets to be disturbed in Boughton 
churchyard, where “ be bones of dede persones dygged up with conyes 
in the same churche yarde whiche would fylle a scutle.” The case 
was taken up to the Star Chamber, with what result is not told; but 
it is comforting at least to know that the keeper was once taken in, 
for two poachers “told him they went to seek for a bullock that was 
broken from them, and they inquired if the said keaper had sene any ; 
and he said nay, and dyd bydde them goe on theyr weys to loke if 
they could fynde hym, and after they were departed from hym, they 
had that that they dyd come for,” which was conies. The editing 
appears to be carefully done, but it is better to print zn extenso unless 
proper type is used. Makeshift contraction-marks are very ugly, and 
difficult to read, because unusual. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson has just brought out a continuation of 
his “ James II. and the Duke of Berwick,”’ in which the Marshal’s career 
is traced, from his services in the war against England in 1702, until 
his death on the fortifications before Philipsburg in 1734. The basis 
of the work is the Marshal’s own autograph memoirs, and the account 
of the campaigns in which he served is given with great care by the 
author, for, as he says, though science has worked miracles, the general 
principles of the art of war are the same in all ages. Berwick’s 
campaign in the Peninsula, during which he defeated the Earl of Galway 
at Almansa, the only battle in which he commanded in chief, should 
be compared by students of the art of war with Wellington’s campaign 
in the same country. In both cases it was the General who took the 
most pains with his commissariat and communications who was victo- 
rious. We even find such details recurring as the necessity of providing 
barley, and not oats, for the cavalry horses, He kept his troops as well 
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in hand, if not better even, than Wellington did,: Sacking a town 
methodically, two soldiers from each squad being to. Id off for the duty, 
was less disgraceful than the scenes which tarnish¢ 24 the glory of the 
taking of Badajos. Plunder of some kind must alw,AYs be a condition 
of warfare, even with the best troops. “Si le bo. Dieu se faisait 
gendarme, il deviendroit pillard,” asa French soldier o,0served centuries 
before. Colonel Wilson takes casual opportunities of expressing his 
own views on military matters, and insists on the lesson.$ taught by the 
long French war of the inestimable value of veteran troo,P8, and of the 
constant use of the spade. He thinks, too, that the prisent love of 
sensation, and the constant presence of special correspondets, are apt 
to induce generals to sacrifice their men for the sake of showy, success, 
instead of running the risk of misrepresentation and fault-finding by 
gaining their points slowly and surely, in which method of warfare 
Berwick was a master. No general, he used to say, should ever deliver 
a pitched battle, unless nothing else remained to be done. 

The heroic defence of Barcelona, against the French army, is told 
with great spirit; and the final catastrophe is the more painful, as it 
was virtually due to the disgraceful abandonment of the Catalonians 
by the English Government, who had promised to defend them in the 
assertion of their liberties against Philip V. 

A “History of the Negroes” * (the author insists on the propriety of 
spelling the word with a capital) has just been brought out by the 
first coloured member of the Ohio Legislature, and late Judge Advo- 
cate of the Grand Army of the Republic of the Ohio. He gives no 
particulars about his own life, whether he was ever a slave or not; but 
to judge from the honourable position he has attained, he must have 
been born before the emancipation of his race, though his portrait 
shows him to be still a young man, probably not of pure African 
blood, with a face indicating clear-headedness and resolution. The 
materials have been collected with great care; official documents in 
most cases printed in full; and though a member of an oppressed race 
cannot be expected to write calmly about the wrongs of his people, 
there is no needless or offensive vituperation. The style is clear and 
straightforward, with few Americanisms here and there, some of which 
will be new to many of his readers on this side, as the verb “ to en- 
thuse,” meaning to inspire enthusiasm. Mr. Williams begins at the 
very beginning. Though he confesses that, while believing in the 
Bible, he does not consider it the best authority on ethnology, yet he 
devotes several pages to the discussion of “the testimony of the Lord” 
in Genesis that mankind was originally of one family and speech ; and 
of the curse of Canaan, which he considers to have been of no effect, 
as “it was only the bitter expression of a drunken and humiliated 
parent, lacking divine authority.” This part may be skipped, and the 
book is so long that this operation will be often performed; but the 
account of the different black tribes is well worth reading. Ancient 
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and modern travels have been ransacked to show that Africans are 
not necessarily deficient in intelligence or other good qualities, and to 
support the theory advocated by Mr. Winwood Reade, that the Negro 
type is the result of degradation from the normal type of African, in 
consequence of a change from a healthy to an unhealthy and malarious 
habitat. In philology one curious point is noticed, that those tribes 
which exclude the letter R “ are warlike, nomadic, and much inferior 
to those that use it freely.” From the time the first twenty negroes 
were landed at Jamestown from a Dutch man-of-war, in 1618, 1619, 
or 1620 (the date is disputed, but Mr. Williams inclines to the 
earliest), they never ceased to be a trouble to the settlers, though their 
position was very different in the various colonies. In New York, for 
instance, slavery was patriarchal in its nature, manumission was not 
unfrequent, but the children of free negroes were considered as slaves 
—a most unjust and cruel law. In Virginia, slaves were not allowed 
trial by jury, nor, at one time, to give evidence, not being ‘“ Christians,” 
from which category even Catholics were excluded by Protestant 
bigotry. Slaves resisting their masters might be killed with impunity. 
In fact, they had no personal right of any kind; though free negroes 
apparently had the franchise before 1723, in which year an Act was 
passed depriving them of that privilege. In Georgia, the trustees, and 
General Oglethorpe, the first governor, distinctly discountenanced 
slavery, but a long and bitter discussion among the settlers resulted in 
its introduction. In Carolina, where Locke’s fanciful constitution, 
with its peerage of caciques and landgraves, was adopted by the pro- 
prietors, but never ratified by the local Legislature, the fear of servile 
insurrection produced the most severe code of laws. Slaves were tried 
without a jury, on very slender evidence, and executed immediately ; 
while the homicide of slaves, for impertinence or other offences to 
white men not their masters, was condoned by the Legislature, and 
the value paid out of the public funds, till, from motives of economy, 
an action was allowed to lie against the murderer. In New Hampshire, 
on the contrary, the murder of a slave was a capital offence. Manu- 
mission in South Carolina was actually forbidden, except with licence 
from the County Court; while in Massachusetts there were cases of 
slaves suing for liberty, and obtaining it by judgment of court, some- 
times, indeed, merely because the masters allowed judgment to go by 
default, to be relieved from the burden of supporting their aged and 
infirm servants. In Connecticut, slaves were from the first permitted 
to enter a plea, to give evidence, and to defend'themselves against 
criminal charges; and, in 1774, importation of negroes was distinctly 
prohibited. This Act was better enforced than that passed by the 
General Court of Rhode Island, in 1652, positively prohibiting slavery, 
which was never repealed, though slavery flourished under it for a 
century and a half. The fewness of the attempts at insurrection was 
no doubt due to the vastness of the country and the impossibility of 
the slaves uniting over more than a small district ; but even the 
abortive attempts of General Gabriel and Nat Turner caused a wide- 
spread feeling of alarm, even panic. The history of the New York 
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Plot is like that of the Popish Plot in London. A few houses were 
burned, and suspicion fell on the negrves, as it did on the Christians 
when Rome was burned. Evidence was collected from negresses of 
bad character, on hope of reward ; confessions extracted from prisoners 
by administering intoxicants to them, and by giving them hopes of 
pardon—though they were burned all the same when no more could be 
got out of them; till finally thirty-two blacks were burned and hanged, 
and four white men, including a non-juring clergyman, whose offence 
was alleged to be having sworn in the conspirators with the aid of a 
chalk ring and a bowl of punch. John Brown’s attempt is not told 
with sufficient detail. No doubt every one in America is familiar 
with all the circumstances, but the book is not intended to circulate 
exclusively on one side of the Atlantic. The history of the war, and 
the change in the purpose of the North, from the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, first proposed by Lincoln, to the proclamation by 
which they were at once and for ever set free, is told by the help of 
official documents and authentic statements, leaving but little scope for 
the author to insist upon any peculiar views of his own, though he 
does not omit to dwell upon the value of negroes as soldiers, as one 
of the factors of the problem. As to the future, Mr. Williams 
prophesies that after years of education and improvement in America, 
the Negro “ will sound the depths of education, accumulate wealth, and 
then turn his attention to the civilization of Africa,” and Christianize 
it: though in another place 4e says that now he is an American 
citizen he is likely to move over to an extreme rationalism. He 
certainly has not much to thank the Christian Church for. For a long 
time refused baptism, because membership of the Church gave the 
franchise—and then admitted only to the Negro pew, and excluded 
from the sacrament till his masters had finished with it—he can have 
noe great attachment for a body which, while it proclaims peace and 
goodwill toward all men, acted throughout the struggle on the apos- 
iolic principle of letting its moderation be known unto all men. 

In the early days of Christianity the position held by the Church 
on this point was very different. The doctrine that the atonement 
was shared in by all humanity, resulted in the teaching that slaves and 
masters were practically on an equality before God. The liberation 
of slaves was inculcated as a work of charity; and even the offerings 
of masters who were known to be harsh were refused, as unfit to be 
used for the service of God. The laws relating to manumission and 
the treatment of slaves were gradually improved, with the exception 
of a slight relapse to severity under Julian, till the invasion of the 
Western Empire by the barbarians—whose regard for life and liberty 
was on a distinctly lower level than that of the Romans—stopped for 
several centuries the humanizing influences which were gradually 
undermining the institution. But in Europe, the Church never 
entirely forgot its old traditions, or its humble origin, and offered an 
asylum to fugitive slaves, both within the walls cf the sacred build- 
ings, and by the rite of ordination, which at once set a slave free, 
although if conferred without the master’s knowledge the Church had 
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to pay his value. In America, where Christianity was the religion of 
the masters, the tendency was even to refuse baptism to slaves, as 
putting them in a position to claim equal rights. There are two 
points in the early history of slavery which are worth noticing. One 
is, that the rise of asceticism, by fixing the minds of men on gaining 
their own salvation by self-torture, lessened the compassion thus felt 
for others, whose sufferings were light in comparison to the hardships 
which saintly men inflicted on themselves. The other point is the 
view held in the sixth century, that slave-holding was sinful in the 
clergy, but permissible, though not altogether right, for the laity. 
This has been attributed to the scrupulosity of ecclesiastics, but 
in fact it originated rather from the feeling of the laity that they 
cannot act up to ideal morality, but that their priests must. Similarly, 
sexual immorality was a venial offence in a layman, but a priest must 
not even be lawfully married. So at the present day, abstinence from 
field sports and other amusements, and in some circles from intoxicat- 
ing drinks, is considered obligatory on a clergyman, by those who 
would not dream of giving up any of their own pleasures. The 
relations of the early Church to slavery are very carefully worked out 
in a new chapter added to the second edition of an American book, 
which first appeared in 1869.° The author’s object is to show 
how the Church, by acquiring temporal power, and using its 
spiritual power (that is, its power of influencing people by super- 
stitious terror) for temporal ends, was diverted from its true 
functions as a spiritual teacher. In this, of course, most of us will 
agree. The chief points touched on are the rise of the temporal 
power, benefit of clergy, and excommunication. It is very doubtful 
whether excommunication was really the dreadful affair that it appears 
to be. For one person to be sent to Coventry is very hard lines; but 
if he has plenty of companions his punishment is considerably 
lessened. It was the common penalty on failing to pay debts, even 
to laymen, Archbishop Peckham, for instance, was nearly, if not 
quite, excommunicated for inability to pay a loan from Italian bankers ; 
while high ecclesiastical dignitaries, such as the Prior of Christchurch, 
really suffered the same penalty for carelessness in collecting contri- 
butions for the Crusade in England. It must be remembered also 
that absolution was always given i articulo mortis, except in very 
grave cases. A good index and copious references enhance the value 
of the book; but in the case of documents, which have been fre- 
quently printed, it is always well to give theedition. The citations of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, for instance, are not in accordance with 
the arrangement in Whiston’s “ Primitive Christianity,” or even in Dr. 
Trah Chase’s American edition, which are perhaps the most com- 
monly used, but with those of the Paris edition of 1564, in which 
the chapters are differently divided. 

Another American book which we have received is a genealogical 
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and anecdotic account of the families of some of the first settlers 
in New England.” The compilation shows a commendable amount of 
diligence, but the facts and persons are not of any general interest. 
There are, however, one or two good Indian stories. A Mrs. Bradley, 
for instance, was captured by the Indians, after killing one man by 
throwing a ladleful of boiling soap over him. A child to which she 
gave birth while prisoner was starved by the native cure for crying— 
putting hot embers in its mouth so that it refused to eat. On 
reaching Canada she was sold to the French for 80 livres, and after 
two years redeemed by her husband. This was her second captivity ; 
and she had a narrow escape of a third at a subsequent attack on her 
house, but she was fortunate enough to shoot the first Indian who 
forced himself through the door, and the others fled. In another 
case an American prisoner was formally given to a squaw, whose 
son had been killed by the English, and kindly treated. 

Nihilism,” according to Stepniak, editor of the Russian revolu- 
tionary paper Land and Liberty, is now extinct, and has given 
place to Revolutionary Socialism. The former he defines as “the 
negation, in the name of individual liberty, of all the obligations im- 
posed upon the individual by society, by family life, and by religion.” 
A Nihilist, he says, seeks his own happiness at whatever cost. The 
Revolutionist, on the other hand, seeks the happiness of others at 
whatever cost. And nowhere has this been more true than in Russia, 
where noblemen have become weavers and sawyers in order to carry 
on the propaganda of Socialism among the people. The impossibility 
of the regeneration of society springing from the Government, is 
shown by the inefficiency of all the reforms of Alexander II. Even 
the emancipation of the serfs only changed their condition for the 
worse, the terms of redemption fixed for their land being far too 
heavy. ‘The justification of the peculiar form which revolutionary 
activity displays in Russia, lies in the impossibility of popular risings 
in a country where the towns constitute only a small fraction of the 
population, and where the military resources of the Government are 
such that the only towns where movement is practicable can be imme- 
diately placed in a state of siege. The demands proposed by the 
executive committee to the Czar after the death of Alexander II. 
were moderate enough, comprising free representative government ; 
freedom of the press, of speech, and of public meeting; but the only 
answer was fresh executions, and fresh attempts to put down every 
liberal tendency. The character of the chief actors may be highly 
coloured, but if there is any truth at all in Stepniak’s “Profiles,” their 
devotedness and single-mindedness are wonderful, resembling that of the 
apostles of some new religion. Of Demetrius Lisogub, who was exe- 
cuted at Odessa in 1879, he says, that he first saw him at a meeting in 
the depth of winter, dressed in a workman’s linen suit, and that ragged, 
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though he was a millionaire, the whole of his money, except what he 
wanted for the merest necessities, going to feed the movement. And 
this money was his eternal torment, as the fear of its being confiscated, 
and lost to the cause, prevented him from taking the active part which 
he wished todo. Prince Krapotkine, whose name is identified with the 
movement in England, on account of his recent trial, and articles on 
Russian prisons in English periodicals, has had apparently no influence in 
Russia for some time, in consequence of his absence abroad, though his 
lectures on Socialism, delivered to the workmen of St. Petersburg ten 
years ago, produced a great effect. When arrested he was preparing to go 
amongst the peasants as an itinerant painter, though he was Chamber- 
lain to the Empress, and at the same time a scientific man of some 
eminence. The account of his escape from St. Nicholas Hospital is 
very well told, for it is in his own words. The gate of the courtyard in 
which he was allowed to take exercise, being left open for the passage of 
wood carts, a carriage was placed outside, and sentinels posted to see 
that all the streets were clear. The first attempt failed, because the 
signal was to be given by a red air-ball, and none but blue or white balls 
could be bought. ‘‘ No change whatever, however insignificant it may 
appear, is ever permitted in signals.” So the Prince’s friends made 
one themselves, but the gas was so bad that it would not rise above 
the wall—a lucky accident, as it happened, for a string of vehicles just 
blocked up the way of escape as the ball was thrown up. The second 
attempt was more successful, and shows the care with which these 
things are managed. Five sentinels were posted, and a room taken ina 
house from which they and the inside of the courtyard also could be seen. 
When all the signals indicated safety, a violin was played in the house, 
ceasing when anything was wrong. In the race to the gate the soldier’s 
bayonet was only a few inches behind the fugitive; but he safely gained 
the carriage, while the violin player promptly appeared upon the scene 
to ask questions and give suggestions, so as to hinder pursuit. Another 
escape, that of John Bokanovski, from Kieff, was managed by getting 
an accomplice into the prison as warder. In this case, strange as it 
may seem, the whole of the prison staff were afraid of the prisoners, 
and even allowed them to correspond with their friends. The escape 
’ was nearly frustrated by Bokanovski stumbling against a rope in the 
dark passage and ringing the alarm bell; but the warder calmly told 
the guard that he had done it by accident, and succeeded in getting his 
friend safely outside the gates. In St. Petersburg there is a large body of 
persons of all ranks, from the aristocracy down to the police themselves, 
who take no active part in the struggle, but are known as “ Ukrivateli,” 
or concealers. One of these was a councillor of the Emperor, and is 
described as undertaking this office with the greatest willingness, though 
he was so nervous that he could never sleep without chloral when he 
had any one under his roof. Another concealer, an old army surgeon, 
kept Vera Zassulic safe when the whole city was ransacked to find her. 
It was of his house that Sophie Petrovskaia said that when the safety 
signal was over the door, she entered much more at ease than the 
Emperor entered his palace. The women found in the ranks of the 
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Revolution are, like the men, drawn from every station in life. Sophie 
Petrovskaia, like Krapotkine, belonged to the highest aristocratic and 
official circle. An unhappy home and an ill-treated mother implanted 
within her a hatred of oppression; and the education which she ran 
away from home to procure, still further developed her principles in 
the same direction. Her letter to her mother before her trial for 
directing the attack on the Czar is most touching. It is to women, says 
Stepniak, that the almost religious fervour of the Russian Revolutionary 
movement is to be attributed; and while they take part in it, it will be 
invincible. 

The popular sympathy with Nihilism is absolutely denied by the 
author of a life of Skobeleff."* He asks whether one single Nihilist 
would be elected if Russia had a parliament chosen by universal 
suffrage, and speaks of the people wishing to tear in pieces any 
Nihilist who commits a murder. Stepniak, on the other hand, says 
that these attempts are possible only in consequence of the almost 
universal sympathy of the population. Well, facts will decide which 
is the true view of the case; but to an outsider it appears likely that 
those men who consider it a duty to associate with and try to educate 
the poor, are more likely to know the strength of popular feeling than 
the official and military class, to which O. K. no doubt belongs. His 
ideal, and Skobeleff’s, was autocracy—‘ that concentration of power 
which allows speedy and drastic reforms.” These be brave words ; 
but how often do the reforms of autocracy succeed? However, sound 
political views cannot be expected from a man whose first service in 
the army was against the cause of freedom in Poland, and who made 
his reputation by using ali the inventions of modern science to slaughter 
less civilized people, whom he considered, apparently, as merely created 
for the purpose of teaching the art of warfare to their superiors. As 
a professional soldier, Skobeleff is a most interesting study. Inherit- 
ing a taste for arms from his grandfather, who worked his way from 
the ranks to a generalship, he entered the army when he was twenty, 
after a course of study at St. Petersburg University, and devoted him- 
self thoroughly to his profession. Few generals have combined so 
many qualities necessary to success. Great personal courage, shown , 
not only by coolness on the field of battle, but by such exploits as 
swimming his horse over the Danube to try whether the cavalry could 
effect a crossing in this manner; wide knowledge of the art of war, 
and the power of using, not only his own experience, but that of others, 
as shown by his winning the battle of Makhram by copying Gough’s 
example at Ferozeshah ; and beyond all this, a power of influencing his 
men, partly by kindness and consideration, and partly by a sort of 
theatric display, which few English generals have possessed. Most of 
the anecdotes about him have already appeared in print; in fact, very 
many pages are merely extracts from the war correspondence in the 
daily papers. They are not the less interesting on that account ; but 
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it is needless to refer to any of them here, as they will not be new. 
Here is one story, however, which is probably fresh to English readers, 
as it is taken from the reminiscences of M. Nemirovitch Dantchenko. 
“At Khiva, he was nine days and nine nights under a Khivan spell. 
During all that time he neither ate nor drank, the incantations never 
ceased, and at the end he became proof against bullets: a ball can 
pass through him without hurting him in the least.” And ‘“ wounded 
men in hospital declared that they had been struck by bullets or 
shells which, before reaching them, had passed through the body of 
their general.” 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland sets an example which its 
elder sister in London might do well to follow; for, besides holding 
meetings, publishing proceedings, and occasionally making a grant for 
excavations, it annually arranges a course of public lectures on 
special subjects, which were founded by the late Rev. A. H. Rhind, 
of Sibster. Dr. Anderson, the keeper of the museum, has already 
delivered two series of the “ Rhind Lectures,” on Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, and in the Pagan Period—the latter of which has just 
been published, The principal remains discussed are graves, brochs, 
and crannoges, with their contents, As to burials, the distinctive fea- 
tures of Paganism, as opposed to Christianity, are cremation and the 
deposit of grave goods; but these phenomena occur both in the transi- 
tion state and as survivals after Paganism was done with. As the 
lecturer wisely says: “The deposits which constitute the periodic 
divisions of archeology (like those of the geologic series) are always, 
to a greater or less extent, products of a re-reformative process, by 
which portions of pre-existing systems are imbedded in the new forma- 
tion, in whose constitution the disintegrated elements of the older 
systems are often quite clearly visible.” One point about these 
survivals is worth noticing: that though the deposit of goods in the 
grave is distinctly Pagan, being opposed to the Christian theory of a 
future life (“ We brought nothing into this world,” says Paul, “and 
it is certain that we can carry nothing out”), such is the conservatism 
of ecclesiasticism, that it survived longest 2among the clergy, the very 
persons who ought to have discouraged it. Just so (though there was 
no religious reason against the practice, as in the case we are referring 
to) bishops were the last persons to wear wigs, and parsons still wear 
white ties in the daytime, as our grandfathers, both lay and clerical, 
did. But this is wandering away from Scotland. The contents of 
graves at Islay, Orkney, and elsewhere, are discussed and described 
with the greatest minuteness, and with a rare faculty for bringing 
together and comparing objects found at different times and places, A 
very striking instance of this occurs in the illustration of the use of 
two objects found in Kirkcudbrightshire and Banffshire, from a 
bronze plaque from Oland, on the coast of Sweden, One of these 
objects is a bronze concave plate, something like a horse’s frontlet, 
with two projections like chamois horns, ornamented with delivate 
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spirals, The other is a pig’s head, in bronze. Strangely enough, two 
exactly similar objects appear on the helmets of two figures on the 
plaque referred to, who both wear swords of the Viking pattern. The 
pig’s head, or, rather, a whole pig, occurs as the crest of a warrior on 
another plaque, also from Oland, surmounting a helmet, apparently 
formed of metal bands—which elucidates the use of certain fragments 
of iron found in a grave at Islay. Some of the remains in the Viking 
tombs are splendid specimens of metal work. There is a sword- 
hilt from Eigg, worthy to have been the work of Regin the Master, 
or to have graced the ‘Wrath of Sigurd.” And the silver brooches and 
armlets from Skaill, of which 16lbs, weight were found in a rabbit 
burrow, were surely made by the “Craft of the Dwarf-kind.” 
Another instance of sagucious and lucky comparison, is that of some 
glass lumps found at Islay, with similar objects used in Scotland in 
modern times for smoothing linen—though here the comparison was 
due to the suggestion of a lady, and was not Dr. Anderson’s own. 
Among the Celtic remains described is a singular enamelled bit, found 
at Birrenswark, similar in character to other horse and chariot trap- 
pings found in Berkshire and other parts of England. Such objects 
are never found outside our island, and they were known even in 
Rome as the work of the “ barbarians, who live in the ocean.” As 
to the brochs, those solid towers of undressed stone, with chambers 
in the thickness of the walls, which abound in the northern counties 
and islands, Dr. Anderson describes them fully, and enumerates 
objects found in them, which consist principally of weaving combs, 
querns, and other household utensils. They bear no resemblance to 
the articles found in Scandinavian graves; and Dr. Anderson evidently 
considers this to be a sufficient answer to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, that 
they were the strongholds of the Norwegian invaders ; for he does not 
repeat or refer to his reply to Mr. Fergusson’s Essay, which appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Society. It is a question which must be left 
to northern antiquaries to decide, if possible. Any one who is inte- 
rested in the subject should turn to the papers by Dr. Anderson, Sir 
Henry Dryden, and others, in the fifth volume of the Archeologia 
Scotica, where also is a map of their sites, compiled by the Doctor. 
These peculiar glass linen-smoothers, referred to by Dr. Anderson, 
are not noticed in a capital handbook to ancient glass which has re- 
cently appeared,"* though the beads are. As to beads from tombs, an 
Irish antiquary, who suspected forgeries, recently made a specimen to 
convince a dealer, who denied the possibility ; and years after found it 
one of the most treasured objects in a friend’s cabinet. So the more 
accurate knowledge of glass has resulted in many celebrated stones, 
like the turquoise head of Tiberius at Floreuce, being discovered to be 
artificial. This is the case, too, with the sacro catino, the sangreal of 
Genoa, which was thouglit to be an emerald. But the holy chalice of 
Valencia still maintains its reputation—as a precious stone, that is, 
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for it is sardonyx, though not perhaps as having been the actual cup 
used by Christ at the Last Supper. Among the less known curiosities 
in glass are the tea bottles called ‘“ Maatsubo,” found by divers stick- 
ing to the rocks in the submerged island of Mauri near Formosa, which 
are valuable not only as curiosities, but because they give a higher 
flavour to tea. They are generally found broken, with scraps of shells 
and coral adhering to them. The whole ones are reserved solely for 
the emperor. The island, it is said, was submerged by the gods in 
revenge for some young men having painted the faces of the idols red. 
The anecdotes and facts collected cover a wide space and tine—from 
Egypt to China and Japan, from Menes to Mr. W. de Morgan’s inven- 
tions in lustre. Many are old friends, like Petronius’ broken murr- 
hine vase, and Nero’s emerald opera-glass, but it is convenient to have 
them collected. This, dpropos of the origin of having arms in the 
bottom of cups, is new, that is to ordinary readers, for it is not in- 
vented, but quoted from Guillaume Bouchet. The authoress has not 
quite understood the story; for neither her husband’s arms nor “un 
grand diable hideux et cornu,” which her friends substituted, were of 
any effect. A certain widow, from excessive grief, took to drinking. 
“To cure this bad habit, her friends filled her a cup containing the arms 
of her husband, the sight of which always renewing her grief, she was 
obliged to leave wine enough in the cup to conceal them.” There are a 
few other slight inaccuracies and slips, but not of very great moment. 
“Lord Burgheim” (p. 121) is no doubt a misprint for ‘ Burghley.” 
“‘ Johannes Peckham, English monk,” is an unfamiliar way of mentioning 
an archbishop—and wrong, too, for he was not a monk, but a friar. 
And why do authors, especially ladies, write “ Mecenas?” It is as bad 
as “Cataline ;” or is it perhaps the fault of our tyrants—the printers ? 

Mrs, Carlyle’s Letters’ are very entertaining; many also give rise to 
much discussion, partly because she herself throws so much character 
and originality into them, and partly because of the side-lights that 
are thrown on her husband's life and character. The light thus 
thrown does not always reveal what is noble or beautiful in Carlyle, 
but his insatiable vanity could swallow everything ; and so long as he 
believed that he and his affairs were of interest to the world, it did 
not much matter to him how sacred or how private those affairs might 
be. A man endowed with a merely average amount of vanity would 
have hesitated to bequeath his wife’s letters to the world, feeling that 
notoriety would be dearly bought at such a price. Not so Carlyle; 
a strain of childish self-complacency runs thtough the foot-notes. 
Indignant protests against the publication of such matter are hurled 
at Mr. Froude. An authoress who defends Carlyle’s conduct to his 
wife, even speaks of this marriage as a happy or perfect one. She 
protests against the “exhibition of a woman’s weakness,” when Mrs. 
Carlyle very naturally resents being left at home to spend long, 
dull evenings alone while her husband amuses himself at Bath 
House. The “woman’s weakness” is not as evident as the man’s 
cold selfishness. This lady says that no wife should consider it 
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beneath her to cook and scrub for her husband. Perhaps not; 
but, at least, @ man considers it beneath him to accept such rough 
service from a tender delicate woman. But Carlyle did not stop 
here. While he took his exercise on horseback, and his pleasure 
at his friend’s house, his wife, too ill to walk, would go for a 
drive in an omnibus for rest and refreshment. She writes to him in 
June: “‘To see you constantly discontented, and as much so with 
me as with all other things, when I have neither the strength and 
spirits to bear up against your discontent, nor the obtuseness to be 
indifferent to it,—that has done me more harm than you have the least 
notion of. You have not the least notion what a killing thought it is 
to have put into one’s heart, gnawing there day and night, that one 
ought to be dead, since one can no longer make the same exertions as 
formerly ; that one was taken for better, not by any means for worse.” 
Surely there never was a woman who got less of companionship out of 
her husband than did Mrs. Carlyle. She is very much afraid of being 
taken for an emancipated woman. There was never less need for 
apprehension; and if any good can come from the publication of her 
letters, it will be a caution to the women of the future “ how not todo 
it.” The brightest spots in the letters are her own sallies of simple 
sharp wit. The letters from the two dogs, Nero and Columbine, to 
their absent master, are prettily imagined. Another letter, No. 80, 
also about a dog, that barks all night, and belongs to a neighbouring 
washerman, too long to quote, is quite inimitable; through three and 
a half pages she describes the episode—nothing in itself, yet rendered 
memorable, nay immortal, by the handling. There is more love, more 
gentle kindness and womanliness, iess cynicism, in her letters to her 
friend Mrs. Russell, than in any to her husband or to her numerous 
cther friends; indeed, in reading these letters to Mrs. Russell, we 
wonder what magical charm it was that had the power of calling out 
all the sweetness and gentleness of Mrs. Carlyle’s nature. Whatever 
the secret may have been, it was not possessed by her husband. Mrs. 
Russell represented the love in her life ; Mrs. Carlyle represented duty 
and worry. 

Mr. Kegan Paul has written a very dull book.” It is like a wide, 
smooth, placid stream which meanders through flat and rather dul} 
meadows, past villages and churches, stopping at little quiet country 
parsonages, where the “respected rector” passes his uneventful life. 
It is a book to read on a sleepy, warm Sunday afternoon, in a house 
of severe habits, where novels or poems are unknown, and all generab 
literature is put by on Saturday night. It is a series of biographical 
sketches which have been contributed to various magazines during the 
last twenty years. The two most interesting are George Eliot and 
C. Kingsley. The chapter on C. Kingsley is less wanting in vivacity 
than the others. We give one quotation, which is not uninteresting : 

“Then Kingsley depicted the conflict between Rome and Protestantism as a 
religion ; now it is between Rome as the representation of religion (!), and free 
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thought, science, and unbelief, Protestantism as a religiun is dead, and can 
only be galvanized into a resemblance of life Kingsley was occupied 
with a present which has slipped away The result is that the 
enduring popularity of these books is scarce to be expected; just because 
of their passionate earnestness they grow less intelligible to another 
generation. Without pretending to compare the two men, it may yet be 
said that one cause of Scott’s lasting fame is, that he was not intensely in 
earnest in regard to the inculcation of direct teaching of any kind, and his 
characters, in whatever time he placed them, are the ordinary men and women 
of any period, not more penetrated and singularized by the spirit of the age. 
He draws the castle and pageant of a historic time, but does not touch its 

The great Court of Elizabeth is only the stage for the sorrows 
of a neglected wife; and if plots and conspirators are found in ‘ Rob Roy,’ 
they are only intended to bring into prominence the charms of Di Vernon.” 
The problem contained in the “ Saints’ Tragedy” is one of the funda- 
mental problems of the day, and here, it may be urged, Kingsley has 
not become antiquated. The slowly changing basis of marriage is well 
stated by him as his object in writing this drama. 

“T, as a Protestant, have been accustomed to assert the purity and dignity 
of the offices of husband, wife, parent. Have I ever examined the grounds of 
my own assertion? Do I believe them to be, as callings from God, spiritual, 
sacramental, divine, eternal? Oram I at heart regarding and using them, like 
the Papist, merely as Heaven’s indulgence to the infirmities of fallen man ?” 
Mr. K. Paul says, “‘We may all protest in this spirit against the 
doctrine contained in the words italicised.” The essay on G. Eliot is 
also interesting, but does not throw much new light on the few facts 
about her life that have been made public. 

Mr. Ireland has brought out a new edition of his memoir of 
Emerson” —which first appeared in the Manchester Examiner and Times, 
with considerable additions, both to the biographical sketch and to the 
collection of letters and other records. Wendell Phillips has lately 
been complaining at Harvard that learned men and scholars do not 
do their duty in America in leading the agitations on the great social 
questions which stir the age; but Emerson is a brilliant exception. 
Though, as far as we know, not taking any practical part in politics, 
the free expression of his views on slavery, on free trade, and on 
woman’s rights, have had more to do with moulding the present 
generation of Americans than the actions of any other man; and the 
lectures on slavery, especially the one which he delivered before the 
President at Washington, probably contributed to the issue of the 
Emancipation Proclamation a few months later. Interesting par- 
ticulars are given of the careful production of his literary work— 
how ideas suggested by reading, by conversation, or thought were 
immediately jotted down, even at night, greatly to his wife’s alarm 
when first she made acquaintance with the habit; how these jottings 
were then collected and formed into a connected whole, and slowly 
elaborated and revised. It appears that a great mass of the manu- 
scripts, sermon-lectures, and speeches, remain unpublished, especially a 
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series of lectures on the “ Natural History of the Intellect,” which 
was to have been his most systematic treatise. Being based on his 
own intellectual processes, it would be of the highest interest and 
value. Among the letters, are some to Carlyle, remonstrating, with 
the utmost graciousness not without a touch of pity, with his friend 
for his ‘‘perversities,” and hoping that he would come to America, 
which Emerson is sure would make it impossible for Carlyle’s name 
to “be cited for one moment on the side of the enemies of mankind.” 
The contrast between the minds of the “Seer of Concord and the 
Seer of Chelsea,” is wittily and pungently hit off by James Russell 
Lowell :-— 
“C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the biues, 

Aud rims common-sense things with mystical hues. 

E. sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly round him with sharp common-sense. 

C. shows you how everyday matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of night ; 

While E., in a plain preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every day.” 

General de Ainslie’ begins his reminiscences by comparing himself 
to the man upon whose tombstone it was written, ‘“‘ Here lies one who 
would have come out strong if he had had a chance.” But even if he 
has had no opportunity of distinguishing himself in his profession, a 
soldier who has attained the rank of general has no need to complain, 
when so many of his brothers in arms are forced by age to retire 
while still captains or majors. Stories of service in the Rifle Brigade 
and Dragoon regiments, campaigning in India, and a command in the 
West Indies, afford materials for a pleasant, gossipy book, written in 
a genial, indulgent spirit, like an after-dinner chat on a summer 
evening. One fault they have, that of passing too rapidly from one 
subject to another without giving sufficient details. If it was worth 
while saying that the Bersaglieri suffer from chest complaints from 
their manner of marching, surely a professional soldier should have 
added a few words to tell us what the habit is—whether it is the mode of 
carrying the knapsack, or what. The Eglinton tournament, for in- 
stance, is dismissed in a paragraph ; the only distinct reference being 
to the ludicrous sight of the Marquis of Waterford driving a buggy 
in complete armour. Why did not the General tell us if the knights 
really tilted at each other, and if so, how was it there were no serious 
accidents. Were the spears really half sawn across so as to break 
at atouch? Perhaps the #oss of all his papers in the fire at the 
Pantechnicon accounts for a certain vagueness of detail. He has, 
however, remembered distinctly the clothes he wore at his wedding— 
a sufficiently striking suit, consisting of a ‘blue evening coat with 
fancy buttons, that we had adopted in the regiment, a white watered- 
silk waistcoat, light fawn-coloured trousers, with boots and spurs,” This 
was in 1834. We notice, too, that it was about 1850 that the habit 
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of wearing uniform when off duty was discontinued; a change which 
the General much regrets. White hats were first worn in London by 
a certain “‘ Huffy” White, of the Guards, who showed his dislike of 
imitation in the following way: ‘Seeing, one day in St. James’s Street, 
another individual wearing a similar headdress, White instantly took 
off his own hat, and left it on one of those iron pillars which at one 
time stood at the corners of streets.” There is a good deal of in- 
formation about the change of uniform in various regiments. But of 
all the military absurdities mentioned, none is greater than the engage- 
ment of a certain Madame Isabelle to teach the cavalry to ride and 
break their horses; ‘the dragoons riding quadrilles with bows of 
ribbon on their breasts; a young horse brought into the school with 
a drum, and a variety of silly tricks not worth recording.” Here is a 
new anecdote of the Peninsular war, told to the author by Marshal 
Magnan: ‘Upon one occasion, in Spain, on the line of march, 
there suddenly appeared a British cavalry officer, attended by an 
orderly dragoon, who, dashing up to the column and seizing one of the 
soldiers by his cross-belts, proceeded to drag him out of the ranks. 
In the surprise and confusion of the moment it was not at first 
distinctly seen what was taking place; but the officer was speedily 
secured, when he proved to be Captain Percy, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, who, it uppeared, had actually made a bet that he would, 
single-handed, take a French soldier out of the ranks and bring him 
in a prisoner.” 

The world is getting flooded with little books in red covers, and 
yellow covers, and, for aught we know, green and blue as well, which 
profess to tell one all about some subject for a shilling or so. The 
series on Science and such matters are useful enough in their way, 
but when it comes to Biography, what is the good of them? No 
doubt the books have some purpose to serve in the economy of the 
universe.’ At all events, like Hodge’s razors, they are made to sell, 
and they do sell. They are used as cram-books for examinations, for 
which they are not fitted, and they are bought at railway stations by 
readers who despise novels—and they are sorry for itafterwards. Now 
here is a volume on Fielding come out in the “English Men of 
Letters” Series.” If any one really wants to study Fielding’s life, he 
will read Murphy’s or Lawrence’s biographies, and perhaps Keightley’s 
papers in Fraser. A book of this kind will not content him; and to 
the “general reader” a short biography is about the dullest thing 
imaginable. Mr. Dobson prides himself ¥ having found out, thanks 
to the late Colonel Chester, the dates of Fielding’s second marriage, 
and of the births of his children; on being “able to fix approxi- 
mately the true period of his love affair with Miss Sarah Andrew ;” 
and in printing a few hitherto inedited letters between Aaron Hill 
and his daughter and Richardson, concerning ‘‘ Tom Jones ;” so there 
is something new in the book, if any one cares for it, and besides it is 
written in a pleasant and genial style. 
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In the “ Political” Series Mr. Sergeant beginsashort memoir of William 
Pitt” by a very able chapter on the situation in England and on the 
Continent when Pitt came into power, pointing out the bearing of 
current events upon the politics of the day, and giving slight sketches 
of the character of the men opposed to or connected with Pitt in his 
Parliamentary career. The dons at Cambridge must have looked on 
Pitt as one after their own hearts : “ dining in hall, keeping two chapels 
every day, never once spending an evening outside the walls of Pem- 
broke, or failing to keep his appointment with Mr. Pretyman.” Pitt's 
early career in Parliament was marked by the same precocity and 
rapid development that characterized his boyhood; but we think Mr. 
Sergeant might have been a little more fortunate in selecting the one 
or two quotations he gives us from his early speeches. The story of 
the battle between Pitt and Fox, which terminated in the Dissolution 
on Lady Day, 1784, is well told. It is of course possible that Pitt’s 
victory in the elections of 1784 was due to the fact that the country 
recognized that he was “superior to his rival in moral worth and 
disinterestedness ;” but we might be almost led to think that the 
result was more due to the electors’ appreciation of their own interests 
rather than the disinterestedness of Pitt, when we read that ‘“ his 
(Pitt’s) friend Wilberforce was elected for Yorkshire... . . There 
was, in fact, no contest on this occasion at the polling booths, but only 
because the supporters of the popular candidate had raised a fund of 
over £18,000 for the expenses of that campaign, and the conclusion 
was looked upon as foregone.” ‘Though so incorruptible himself, there 
was no one who better understood the uses of bribery, or who employed 
it more lavishly. ‘‘ We bought governments, we bought individuals, 
we bought armies.” ‘ Between 1793 and 1801 he (Pitt) bestowed 
more than fifteen millions sterling in free subsidies to overcome the 
reluctance or encourage the free will of our allies;” and in dealing 
with the Irish opposition to the Act of Union, the bribery was, to use 
Mr. Sergeant’s own word, “ portentous.” “Gold und peerages were 
lavished on the powerful individuals whose consent it was indispensable 
to secure, but who could not be won over by argument.” It is a pity 
the book is not better arranged with a view to reference, and the 
table of contents is of the barest description. Still, any one reading 
the book cannot fail to have a clearer view of the political situation be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1806, and a better acquaintance with the 
character and powers of William Pitt. 

The last biographer of Emily Bronté* evidently feels the world is 
not so convinced of her worth as it ought to be, for she appears 
to class her with those “for whom the future is not yet secure, 
for whom a timely word may still be spoken, for whom we yet 
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may feel the lancing out of enthusiasm” (whatever that may mean), 
“only possible when the cast of fate is still unknown, and as 
we fight, we feel the glory of our hero is in our hands.” No 
doubt eminent women should be very grateful if such a mundane 
emotion is allowable in the future state, for the efforts of their biogra- 
phers to find them a niche in the temple of fame; but we much doubt 
whether the popular verdict a hundred years hence will be much 
affected: thereby. The effort to discover whence genius comes is not 
generally rewarded with much success. When we are told it is “ the 
occasional result of an inherited tendency to tubercular disease,” 
we have at least something more definite, than when, lower down on 
the same page, we are informed that “ their’ (the Brontés’) “ genius 
came directly from neither parent, but from the constitution of their 
natures.” Mrs, Bronté’s married life was a very sad one; how much 
of its sadness was due to her husband’s treatment of her, who can tell 
now? Miss Robinson is very guarded in what she says on the subject, 
and treats it with much delicacy. Emily Bronté was not three years 
of age when her mother died, her earliest recollections seem to have 
been ‘‘a constant necessity of keeping joys and sorrows quiet, not 
letting others hear.” Her personal appearance is very vividly 
described; but one almost wonders that “the prettiest of the little 
sisters” at Cowan Bridge should have developed into “a tall thin 
loose-jointed girl, a slinky lass, not ugly, but with irregular features 
and a pallid thick complexion.” The life at Cowan Bridge, and 
Branwell’s wretched career, both must have had so large a share in 
shaping Emily Bronté’s character, that they are of necessity dwelt on 
at some length; they are most painful subjects, and one almost feels 
that some of the details of Branwell’s downward career might have 
been omitted. The “laughing handsome darling of Haworth,” to 
quote our authoress’s own words, seems to have been unpleasant 
enough, both in nature and personal appearance, as we read “he was 
insignificantly small, with a mass of red hair, and small ferrety eyes, 
prominent nose, and weak lower features,” Miss Robinson has certainly 
put him before us in a most revolting light, the only relief being 
that ‘‘ his friends in kindness considered him half mad;” which can 
hardly be wondered at, when we read further on, “I have seen him 
drive his doubled fist through the panels of a door ; it seemed to soothe 
him.” Hardly what a sane man would consider a soothing amusement. 
How, knowing all the detuils of dreary childhood, miserable school- 
life, and anxiety and wretchedness in later years at home, can add to 
one’s appreciation of Emily Bronté as an authoress is difficult to 
understand ; still we give her biographer all credit for doing the very 
best by her heroine, and giving us a most painful picture of the many 
sorrows and cares of a woman, who will attain her deserved fame, not 
by her fondness for ‘‘ Keeper,” the moors, or domestic duties, but by 
“Wuthering Heights,’’ the genius of which will be appreciated a 
hundred years hence, when most probably all memoirs of its brilliant 
authoress will have been lost to sight and forgotten. 

A series of five memorial notices on C. Darwin have been reprinted 
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from Nature,” with an introductory notice by Professor Huxley. His 
life and character are touched upon, und his original work in geology, 
botany, zoology, and psychology. In each of these departments of 
science, Darwin has contributed original thought, and in each his 
mind has left its mark. His chapter on “The Imperfection of the 
Geological Record,” startled geologists as from a profound slumber. 
It would be incorrect to say that he was the first to recognize the 
incompleteness of the record; but certainly until the appearance of 
that famous chapter the general body of geologists was blissfully 
unconscious of the fragmentary character of the geological record. 
Darwin showed why this must necessarily be the case ; how multitudes 
of organic types, both of the sea and of the land, must have decayed, 
and never been preserved in any geological deposit; how even if 
entombed in rich accumulations, they would in great measure be 
dissolved away by the subsequent percolation of water. Returning to 
some of his early speculations, he pointed out that massive geological 
deposits, rich in fossils, could only have been laid down during subsi- 
dence, and only where the supply of sediment was sufficient to let the 
sea remain shallow, and so entomb the organic remains on its floor 
before they had decayed. Hence, by the very conditions of its 
formation, the geological record, instead of being a continuous and 
tolerably complete chronicle, must be intermittent and fragmentary, 
&c. In botany, his collection and subsequent arrangement of plants 
from the Galopagos Islands threw much light on his researches on the 
geographical distribution of plants, and is constantly referred to in the 
“ Origin of Species.” The following significant passage occurs in the 
“ Origin of Species” :—‘ The structure of each part of each species, 
for whatever purpose used, will be the sum of the many inherited 
changes through which that species has passed during its successive 
adaptations to changed habits and conditions of life.” No matter how 
apparently insignificant a side issue might be, he would carefully and 
conscientiously follow it up until it brought him to the truth which he 
sought. ‘The greatness of Mr. Darwin as the reformer of Biology is 
not to be estimated by the fact that he conceived the idea of 
natural selection; his claim to everlasting memory rests upon the 
many years of devoted labour whereby he tested this idea in all 
conceivable ways—amassing facts from every department of science, 
balancing evidence with the soundest judgment, shirking no difficulty, 
and at last astonishing the world as with a revelation by publishing 
the completed proof of evolution. Indeed, so colossal is Mr. Darwin’s 
greatness in this respect, that we doubt whether there ever was a man 
so well fitted to undertake the work which he has so successfully 
accomplished. Of Darwin’s private character we as yet know little. 
Whatever we do know is to his credit; his wonderful modesty and 
gentleness, and his consideration for the feelings and opinions of 
others, are testified by all who knew him.” On page 14 of this little 
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book, his marriage is recorded, but the name of the lady he married 
is pointedly omitted. We are not aware that there is any reason for 
this omission. 

Few foreign histories of England are written with so much know- 
ledge of, and appreciation of, English institutions and characteristics, 
as appear in every page of M. Regnald’s history of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.” The object of the book is, according to the 
preface, to follow the development of institutions and the progress of 
political reforms, the narration of events being subordinated to the 
study of ideas, the history of battles and treaties, to those of consti- 
tutional questions. The author writes from the point of view of a 
French Liberal, and is impartial in his treatment of the relations 
between the two countries, when his own was not on the side of 
freedom. He speaks, for instance, quite dispassionately of the affair 
of the Spanish marriages. The chief fault that he finds with Lord 
Palmerston is his sympathy with the Empire, and chuckles over its 
having twice brought him to grief. At his death, he says, “il parut 
emporter dans la tombe les instincts guerriers de 1|’Angleterre.” 
Recent events have unfortunately shown that this is not true. They 
are too strong to be buried with one man, and the publicity now given 
to military operations tends to revive them. The small errors in the 
English language which always occur in French books are not absent. 
It is curious to see them in a book which gives evidence of such careful 
study of, and thorough familiarity with, the history. For instance, 
an extract from Swift’s Windsor Prophecy is rendered unintelligible 
by detached lines being quoted, as if consecutive. “I have no small 
talks, nand Peel has no manners,” is worse even than any of Welling- 
ton’s French. The Duke before his elevation to the peerage is called 
“ Weleslay ;” the Duke of York’s notorious friend, ‘“‘ Madame Clare ;” 
and the Irish leader of the Chartists, “ Fergers O’Cannor.” To 
English readers such obvious slips are of no consequence, but in the 
interest of foreigners it is well to point them out. It is difficult to 
avoid the inference, in this case not a justifiable one, that errors in 
details are signs of general carelessness in more important matters, 
The book is, of course, intended only for the author’s countrymen, 
but it is well worth reading by those Englishmen who wish “ to see 
themselves as others see them.” 

The articles by the Due de Broglie, on the invasion of Silesia, by 
Frederick II., which were read with so much interest when they 
appeared in the Revue des Deu Mondes, have been translated into 
English, and published in the form of a book."* They are principally 
based, as those who read the articles will remember, on seven volumes 
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of the correspondence of Frederick, extending over the first four years 
of his reign, which have been recently made accessible to the public 
at Paris. The point which the Duke attempts to bring out, is that 
France, then as now, more ready to go to war for an idea than for 
material advantage, preferred to make an attempt to re-establish the 
German Empire on its primitive basis, free from Austrian influence, 
when she might, without difficulty, have obtained from Maria 
Theresa such an accession of territory as would have rendered the 
northern frontier secure. Extracts from these original letters are given 
in an appendix, which, perhaps, it would have been better to have 
left in their original French. 

The Society for the Defence of the Christian Religion, at the Hague, 
has printed two essays on Alexander Vinet, the Swiss Professor, who 
took such a prominent part in the religious discourses in Switzerland 
forty years ago. One of these essays to which the Society has 
awarded a prize of 200 florins, is written by M. Chavannes,” who knew 
Mr. Vinet personally, and the other by Dr. J. Cramer, of Groningen. 
The position which Vinet took up was the advocacy of the liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship, against official dictation; and 
failing to carry his principles into effect in the State Church, he and 
his friends set up a church of their own, just about the time of the 
revolution of 1845. “Les Mémiers” are in a way analogous to 
Methodists,—the claim for liberty of conscience co-existing with strict 
dogmatism, which would virtually deny to others further from the 
centre of Christian belief the rights they assert for themselves, M. 
Chavannes takes a wider view, and discusses his friend’s writings and 
opinions from the standpoint of religious knowledge as it is now. He 
speaks, for instance, of the good results of studying the Bible as a 
collection of historical documents, not as a code of doctrines, and 
even disagrees with the doctrines which Vinet found there. He 
wisely attributes to the imagination the religious terrors which Vinet 
ascribes to the conscience, and on which he bases some of his 
argument—and even hints at their physiological origin. But notwith- 
standing these divergences, he recognizes his value as having helped 
to secure one step in the liberation of religious belief. 

Mr. Stallybrass has brought out a second volume of his translation 
of Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie,” founded on the posthumous fourth 
edition of Professor Meyer of Berlin. The third volume will contain 
the additional matter collected by the author, and which he did not 
live to make any systematic use of. No other complete translation of 
Grimm’s work has yet appeared, and there is no doubt that Mr. 
Stallybrass’s version will be the text-book for the English study of a 
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form of Paganism, which though deficient in the beauty of Greek and 
Italian mythology, ought to have more interest for us, as explaining 
so many customs and observances which have survived a change of 
faith. The subjects treated of in these columns are giants and dwarfs, 
fairies and water-spirits, the elements, animals, and death, and as most 
of them are illustrated by popular stories, science goes hand in hand 
with amusement. 

Diintzer’s Life of Schiller” has also recently come out in an English 
dress. It is a “painful” book, to use an obsolete expression, and a 
trifle heavy. Its heaviness has sometimes made even the translator 
nod, for a waking man could hardly have written that Schiller ‘“ com- 
menced a translation of the Aineid into Latin hexameters.” The 
word Latin is of course Mr. Pinkerton’s, not Herr Diintzer’s. The 
illustrations are plentiful, but poor. ‘hey are selected from the 
German edition, and what was only middling in the original, is 
decidedly bad in the reproduction. They are very coarse, and at the 
same time faint and smudgy. 

No nation has shown such anxiety as Italy to get at the secret of 
our parliamentary government. Other nations have Anglomania in 
various forms, but Italy returns again and again to crack this nut and 
analyze its kernel. A recent number of the Nuova Antologia® contains 
avery remarkable study of Oliver Cromwell. Its main views are 
not exactly expressed in our best English lives of him. Mr. Allanson 
Picton says that Cromwell attracted the nobler elements of English 
character ; its rough practical justice; its religious faith ; its enormous 
energy; and that he came near to the idea of a comprehensive church. 
Mr. Paxton Hood has an interesting chapter on the Oliver Cromwell 
of different biographers—the really great man, as he appeared to 
Carlyle and Macaulay; the adventurer on slippery heights, as he 
seemed to Guizot; the wicked deceiver on Machiavellian principles, 
as he seemed to Mr. Forster. To Mr. Paxton Hood he appears the 
true pathfinder, the man of unerring instinct and farsightedness. 
Signor Mandoni’s study on the Protector is interesting because it is 
an Italian’s, and it is excellent both as to style and knowledge. Crom- 
well became a great man, and yet he did not follow Machiavelli’s 
maxims. By this remark Signor Mandoni engages our attention at 
once, for Machiavelli's Prince is too often supposed to contain every- 
thing necessary to the making of a great man, or for explaining the 
secret of his greatness. But from our point of view, it appears to be 
merely a collection of empirical recipes; and just as alchemy stands 
to modern chemistry, so Machiavelli's manual for playing Prince 
stands to our knowledge of evolutionized human nature. It was by 
the aid of no such handbook to government that Cromwell “ soothed 
the haughtiness of the proudest people in the world, and even suc- 
ceeded in putting such a bit in its mouth as no man before or since 





27 “The Life of Schiller.’ By Heinrich Diintzer. Translated by Percy E. 
Pinkerton. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

*8 “Nuova Antologia. Rivista di Scienze, Lettere e Arti.” Vol. xxxvii, 
fasc. iv, Rome. 1883. 
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could put.” He made religious enthusiasm do for the common 
parliamentary soldiers what hereditary notions of honour and military 
training did in the royalist army; he knew his men by name; he 
preached, and listened to their preaching; and he achieved success 
because he always seemed less than he was. This enabled him to get 
into position that made success possible. It was his one art, and as 
he always attributed success to One greater than he, even to God, the 
edge of jealousy was turned even in moments of his supreme success. 
Signor Mandoni instances the self-denying ordinance, the pacification 
of Ireland and the increase of the navy, as samples of moments when 
to fail is to lose all. Cromwell pacified Ireland in eight months, 
Signor Mandoni says, ‘‘and England cannot do it now even at 
the cost of an ambassador at the Vatican.” He admits that Cromwell 
shed cruel blood, but says that continued civil war would have shed 
more. He forgets that we to-day are not at liberty to try any such 
short cuts to civil peace, and that public opinion would not allow it. 
But it was not the love of his soldiers, nor-fear, nor cunning, in which, 
according to Signor Mandoni, his strength lay. The secret of his 
power was that he represented a new idea in the universal] conscience, 
and closed an era of bloodshed by religious toleration. He saved the 
Vaudois from extirpation; and death only prevented him from in- 
cluding the Jews in his tolerance. This part of Cromwell’s work 
abides, and is commended to any who are still asking, two centuries 
later, what was the secret of his ruling Englishmen ? 





BELLES LETTRES. 


\ E have read with deep and grateful interest Mr. Robert 
Browning’s new volume of poems “Jocoseria.”’ The time is 
passed when it would be reasonable or serviceable to open a discussion 
on the merits or demerits of Mr. Browning’s poetry. It is impossible 
to deny that he is a great poet, but there will be ever a division of 
opinion as to whether he is a great artist or an eccentric craftsman. 
Whether they are prepared to admit it or not, poetry itself stands in 
need of an apology with the majority. The German king who hated 
“‘bainting and boetry” was honest enough to confess what many are not 
- honest enough to realize. What with religion on the one hand, and the 
sublime instincts of making money and ‘killing something” on the 
other, the average Briton is not much concerned with the vagaries of 
the imagination. Then again there are the claims of science. And so it 
comes to pass, that your sacred bard, who was once the guest of the 
evening, is now restricted to proposing the last toast amid the irreverent 
clatter of sated and departing guests. Poetry in itself being at this 
disadvantage, it is not surprising that a poet, whose works not only 
require serious attention, but occasionally bafile the patient research of 





1“ Jocoseria.” By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1883. 
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his readers, should be a “stone of stumbling” to the British public, or 
that the “‘critic’s flambeau” should wave now this way and now that, 
with assiduous deflections, sometimes intended to give Mr. Browning 
light, but more generally to illuminate him for the benefit of the Gen- 
tiles. Possibly now that Mr. Browning has lived to see of the travail 
of his soul and is admitted to be a great poet, he may be winning some 
measure of popularity by reason of his obscurity. For there is the 
natural ‘and laudable delight in overcoming difficulties, and there is the 
vainglory which arises from having overcome them; and again there 
is the solemn duty now imposed upon the * general” of taking its caviare 
with a relish and with no wry faces; and for all these reasons it is 
probable that “‘ Jocoseria” will be read by many who do not care for 
poetry at all, who never read Mr. Browning’s earlier poems, and whose 
satisfaction arising from the perusal of his latest volume will be of a 
moral rather than an intellectual kind. The common-sense view of 
the matter surely is that a great writer must express himself as he 
pleases and that they who would reap any benefit from his sayings 
must receive them with humility and gratitude. For the quality of 
greatness is of such surpassing value that the drawbacks, even if they 
distract us a little, are as nothing in comparison with the excellence 
which is revealed unto us. The ballad of Donald is an appeal against 
the sporting instinct, when it has entered into a man’s soul and over- 
mastered all natural compassion. That too is the moral of the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” The scene is laid in a highland bothy, where a party of 
undergraduates are drinking “To Sport! Hosannah!” and the poet 
tells a tale of the murder of a stag, as it was told to him long since, 

under like circumstances, by the crippled but unrepentant slayer, who 
tells his tale for a livelihood. Donald and the stag meet face to face 

on the narrow ledge of a mountain’s side. The man lies down, and 
delicately, step by step, the stag crosses his prostrate body. At the last 
moment the devil of sport enters into the man, and with triumphant 

ingratitude he ‘stabs up the stomach’s soft” and topples the stag and 

himself together over the precipice, Next day he is found, just not dead, 

“over” the stag, “not under.” A story of this kind,’at once novel and 

striking, is a “subject made to the hand” of Mr. Browning. For not 

only is the scene brought home to us, and we seem to stand with Donald 

face to face with “the gold red stag that stood and stared gigantic 

and magnific,” but at the breathless moment of the Highlander’s 
fiendish resolve we may share the passionate indignation of the poet’s 

remonstrance— 

“T shall dare to awe myself by God, 
Who scanned—for He does—each feature 
Of the face thrown up in appeal to Him 
By the agonizing creature.” 


For one thing which makes Mr. Browning so great a poet is this 
power to fill the reader with noble and passionate emotion, and to 
make him rejoice that such thoughts are capable of being embodied 
in such language ; and to drink of this wine of the soul is the rarest 
felicity. ‘‘Ixion,” a poem written in elegiac metre, treats of certajn 
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ethical problems, and demands the close attention and study of those 
to whom such questionings are all-important. The style is more than 
usually involved, and we can imagine that ‘‘ some there be” who would 
turn with a sigh of relief to a corrupt Greek chorus as comparatively 
easy reading. But there is sublimity and marvellous interest in these 
difficult lines; they are concerned with great ideas, and they repay 
the study which we must confess they seem to us to need. Ixion 
is bound to the wheel of eternal torment because he has sinned 
against Zeus. 
‘Whence the result above me—torment is bridged by a rainbow.” 


But he endures the torment, and this can no one take from him, 
All vindictiveness, all punishment inflicted by one being on another, 
though the one be a god, the other man, must end in failure. The 
victim can bear it, ‘to hell will he go.” And the very agony of 
torture is transmutable into the radiance of hope. 


“ Even as—witness the emblem, Hill’s sad triumph suspended, 
Born of my tears, sweat, blood—bursting to vapour above, 
Arching my torment, an iris ghostlike startles the darkness. 
Cold white—jewelry quenched—justifies glorious pain.” 


There is a victory that overcometh not only the vindictiveness of 
Zeus, but the evil that is in the world, pain and failure, and 
death and whatsoever baffles or limits cr degrades. Ixion is man, 
the wheel is the world, and the iris which spans both man and 
wheel is the witness which the heart bears to itself that the last 
enemy is necessity. The longest poem in the volume, “ Jochanan 
Hakkadosh, or John the Divine,” is an amplification in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s peculiar style of a Rabbinical legend. The saint, who is close 
upon fourscore years, is on his death-bed, and his disciples are 
eager to catch the final word of wisdom as to love and war, to 
learning and statesmanship, How may his life be extended ?—by 
sufficient slices of the lives of others to make up another twelve- 
month. Then he will have attained his eightieth year, and having 
in the meanwhile delivered himself on these several points of in- 
terest, may be left to die in peace. There is abundant eagerness 
on the part of the disciples to give up each a portion of his own 
life, and, indeed, owing to the random prodigality of some boys, 
Jochanan’s life is prolonged a few days beyond the expected limit. 
At intervals of three months the saint is importuned by his chief 
interpreter, Tsaddik, to unfold himself. But the burden of Jochanan’s 
cry is ‘All is vanity.” Love, that was to have been perfect, was a 
dream. War brings with it no certain triumph. The statesman 
whose measures are intended to make earth a paradise, only suc- 
ceeds in inspiring with discontent those whom he desires to benefit. 
But when the year is over, and Jochanan has seemed to die, he 
revives for the odd days which the boys had “thrown at him.” 
Then in a vision betwixt life and death he learns the truth, that this 
life's failure is the certain prelude to an eternal success. Nothing is 
vanity, for we buy celestial wisdom atthe price of earthly experience. 
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In a note to “ Jochanan Hakkadosh,” Mr. Browning quotes in Hebrew 
the “ pithy proverb,” “ From Moses to Moses there is none so great as 
Moses ;” and this he illustrates by some of his quaintest conceits. In 
the strange and mysterious lyric, “‘ Never the time and the place,” there 
is an inspiring attraction, a haunting charm, which appeals altogether 
to the imagination if it appeals at all. There has been nothing like it 
from the pen of Mr. Browning, or of any one else, for many a long day, 
and we'can only say that in our judgment it will rank hereafter 
among the great lyrics of the age. 

Mr. Browning, although he belongs to the present, as much or 
more than he does to the past, made his name and fame long ago. 
When “Paracelsus” was published, Wordsworth was not yet Poet 
Laureate, and it was not long since “every mortal power of Coleridge 
was frozen at its marvellous source.”” The author of “ Helen of Troy,” 
though it is now some years since it was evident that he would become 
a person in the world of letters, belongs entirely to the present. And 
this, if we may except his scholarly and elegant translations of Greek 
poetry into English prose, is his first great literary effort. Mr. Lang’s 
first volume of poems, and still more the well-known ballades, suffi- 
ciently proved that in an age of artificial verse writing he could write 
better artificial Verses than any one else. And his verses were not 
only artificial, they were beautiful. They remained in the memory, 
and were strong enough to compel other writers to imitate them. 
Mr. Lang was original, may we say, malgré lui. “ Helen of Troy” is a 
beautiful poem, beautiful from the first to last. Here and there are 
passages of unusual beauty, and nowhere does the cunning of the 
artist fail him. There are no loose lines, no uncertain handiwork, but 
all is excellent. We do not say that Mr. Lang has ceased to be 
artificial. He does not give himself up unreservedly to his own genius 
or to the inspiration of Homer and the Ancients. The Archaic 
language, the turns of expression, the very faultlessness of execution, 
are all suggestive of an obedience to contemporary models not yet 
repented of. The enthusiasm for this heroine of ancient myth, and 
the eager desire to make her visible to us by the aid of medieval 
charms, point to the same source of inspiration. It is not Homer, 
though few poets have known him better or loved him more wisely, 
but it is they who have striven in their admiration for the ancients to 
escape the compulsion of modern ideas, that have fascinated Mr. Lang 
and still hold him, we hope, an unwilling prisoner. Great interest is 
felt by many persons as to “ the view” which an author takes of well- 
known characters of legend or history. It is assumed that there is a 
right and a wrong view, and that these characters have a real though 
shadowy existence outside the minds of the poets who have sung of 
them. Critics and others often dispute as to the mode of treatment 





2 “Helen of Troy: her Life and Translation. Done into Rhyme from the 
Greek Books.” By Andrew Lang, sometime Fellow of Merton College in Oxford. 
The second time set forth. London: George Bell & Sons. 1883. 
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which a well-known character should receive, and the author is 
applauded or condemned in accordance with a preconceived idea. 
But it is surely more important to ask, Has the author’s creation a 
life of its own? are its actions in accordance with his ideal? does the 
creature live and move in a world of beauty? and is its presentation 
made delightful to us? Mr. Lang’s Helen of Troy fulfils all these 
conditions; and though it is an interesting fact to know that in agree- 
ment, as he thinks, with Homer, he makes her the unwilling and inno- 
cent creature of destiny, the victim of Aphrodite’s wiles, a true wife 
spirited away by divine treachery and not the gaily consenting, late 
remorseful, adulteress; it is only necessary to consider whether, by 
propriety of incident and charm of narrative, he justifies this Helen or 
no. The tale of Helen of Troy, as Mr. Lang tells it, may be found 
for the most part in the classical dictionary. He did not invent it, nor 
yet did Homer. But the character of Helen is the creation of the 
poets, and it varies in accordance with the temper and imagination of 
each particular singer. Mr. Lang’s Helen is all his own, whether he 
can justify his “ view” out of Homer and Stesichorus and by the help 
of Greek vases, or whether he has invested the old Greek myth with 
an alien grace and a novel fancy. But although we maintain that 
Helen was what Mr. Lang chooses to make her, and although we 
admit that he is far too clever an artist not to justify his own concep- 
tion, we yet think that he does rot do full justice to his own powers as 
an original poet. If the men who wrote under the influence of the 
first Renaissance were genuine in their vehement determination to 
throw themselves back into the past, it seems impossible that this spirit 
should animate men of geniusa second time. If a man “has a taste” 
and is a refined copyist, then let him write more and more elegant 
exercises, breathing the spirit of his models. But if he has got any 
word to say, and any skill to say it, let him speak it in the ears of 
all the people. ‘O’er Helen’s shrine the grass is growing green,” 
and “ pure hearts’’ are not so numerous that they may be spared to 
worship there. We have selected for quotation the following beautiful 
passages. Paris is declaring his mission at the table of Menelaus, 
Book i, xiv. xv. :— 


“ Alas, no god am I; be not afraid, 
For even now the nodding daisies grow 
Whose seed above my grassy cairn shall blow, 
When [ am nothing but a drift of white 
Dust in a cruse of gold ; and nothing know 
But darkness, and immeasurable Night. 


“The dawn, or noon, or twilight, draweth near 
When one shall smite me on the bridge of war, 
Or with the ruthless sword, or with the spear, 
Or with the bitter arrow flying far. 
But as a man’s heart, so his good days are 
That Zeus, the Lord of Thunder, giveth him ; 
Wherefore I follow Fortune, like a star, 
Whate’er may wait me in the distance dim.” 
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And Book v.—Ixii., the farewell speech of Paris to Helen : 


“ But Paris spake to Helen: ‘ Long ago, 

Dear, we were glad, who never more shall be 
Together, where the.west winds fainter blow 

Round that Elysian island of the sea 

Where Zeus from evil days shall set thee free. 
Nay, kiss me once, it is a weary while, 

Ten weary years, since thou hast smiled on me. 
But, Helen, say good-bye with thine old smile !’” 


We were not disappointed in our expectation that ‘ North Country 
Folk,”* by Mr. Walter Smith, the author of ‘“ Olrig Grange,” would 
contain many delightful poems. It does not, perhaps, aim so high as 
some of Mr. Smith’s former works, but it is very pleasant to read, and 
leaves an impression of genial sympathies and unaffected humour. 
The volume consists for the most part of a series of dramatic narratives, 
based on incidents mostly of a pathetic character, in the lives of 
Scottish people of the bourgeois class. It is no doubt a fact that the 
external conditions of life, and the inner characteristics of the people, 
tend to make the Scotch a picturesque nation. ‘Their sentiment, their 
humour, and their religion, the simplicity of their lives, and their 
noble love of learning, make them interesting to the student of human 
nature. And they are not altogether unconscious of this. Perhaps 
we have heard almost enough of Scotch ministers and their bewitching 
daughters, and it might be only fair for novelists and others to give a 
turn to, let us say, the clergy of the Established Church in Wales. 
Perhaps, too, we are overdone with manly pathos about children ; and 
perhaps the unorthodoxy, which beats its breast and thanks God that 
it is not as this orthodoxy, is just a trifle self-righteous. If these 
remarks have been suggested to us by the poems in “ North Country 
Folk,” we must hasten to say that they are really dramatic, genuinely 
pathetic, and will bear reading over and over again. We were 
especially pleased with “ Dr. Linkletter’s Scholar,” “ Provost Chivas,” 
“Deacon Dorat’s Story,” and the “ Cry of the Maiden Shareholders,” 
and although the title, “‘ Wee Curly Pow,” made us quake for what 
was coming, we were agreeably disappointed. This is Dr. Linkletter’s 
experience of teaching : 

“ How it wears the patience down to the bone 
To toil through a summer’s day like this, 
Sharpening fools on the grinding stone, 
While stolid or sullen they grow by fits, 
And nothing will put an edge on their wits ! 
We have to be pedants and too precise, 

Or nothing would flourish but sloth and vice. 
But oh, the joy! when you chance to find 

One who can answer to all your mind, 

Who hungers for learning as hawk for its prey, 
And never forgets a word you say ; 





3 “North Country Folk.” Poems. By Walter C. Smith. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1883. . 
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A bright young soul to be trained with skill, 
Ready to take what shape you will; 
Believing, loving, intent to know, 

And clear as a mirror the truth to show ; 
But not like a mirror to let it go. 

That was the gladness he gave to me 

From the day that I taught him his A B C.” 


“ Autumn Swallows,” by Ellice Hopkins, is a collection of short 
poems of considerable merit. They are for the most part of an 
emotional character, and remind us not a little of the writings of Mrs. 
Browning, Miss Ingelow, and Miss Rosetti. Still there is a difference, 
and the authoress has established a claim to be listened to on her own 


account, 


She has a delicate fancy, an abundant vocabulary of poetical 
words and phrases, she takes pains with all she attempts, and does not 





strive to heighten the effect by coarseness or profanity. And the result 
is that she has written a very readable volume of poems, which will 
give a great deal of innocent pleasure, and which none may disapprove 
of or despise. The following lines from ‘‘ Bormus, a Linus Song,” 
are highly picturesque :— 


‘‘ Leaves” is pretty enough, and there is genuine pathos in “ A Back 
Street Child.” ‘ Railway Steam” is a fine sonnet, But the authoress 
does not keep herself as clear as she should from the prevailing affec- 
tations of the day. Thus she begins some stanzas on “‘ A Dead Robin 
in a Church” thus: 


“What, dead, dear heart! thy throat, so dainty sweet, 
And of the evening she writes :— 
It is so easy to write like this, and so much better not to write at 


Mankind is impatient enough of poetry as it is, without any 
additional provocation. 


all. 


“ When winking marigolds had shut 


“ Down from the lifted cornfield trips 


The child with ripe red-berried lips, 

The radiant mountain boy, with eyes 
Blue as wet gentians in the shade ; 

His golden hair all wet with heat, 

Limp as the meadow-goid new laid ; 

And as a russet fir-cone brown 

An earthen pitcher gaily swings, 

Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to fetch from sunless springs ; 

And while the flowers his bare feet brush, 
Loud sings he like a mountain thrush. ji 
Ah, corntlowers blue, and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little love is dead.” 


Limp as long purples in the meadow grass.”’ 


Their golden fringes to the light.” 











4 «Autumn Swallows.’ A Book of Lyrics. By Ellice Hopkins, London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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There is very little to be said in favour of “ An Actor’s Remi- 
niscences,”"»> by George Barlow. The lengthy composition which 
gives its name to the volume is a rambling essay, sometimes in 
verse, but often in distorted prose, written for the immediate purpose 
of exalting the stage, and to enable the author to deliver himself on 
other topics. These are among the better verses. The speaker is at 
Holyrood (p. 29):— 

“ And then along the air Queen Mary came— 
T felt her, and I knew that it was she; 
Her quick robes swept around her as she came, 
And touched me, passing, and for half the day— 
Aye, for a week or more, I walked the town 
And watched the grim grey tall crags in a dream.” 


And these are not the worst (p. 49):— 


‘* And then the women: we must not forget 
The women in thus summing up the age! 
The women! oh,the women! You will find 
That, like the men, they are divided too. 
For some preach faith, and some are atheists, 
And some are anti-vivisectionists ; 

And some are ardent vivisectionists,” &c. 


There is perhaps stuff enough in the whole poem (save the mark !) 
to make a facetious leading article for a daily newspaper. But it 
would have to be better written. The other poems are for the most 
part of little merit. There is an attempt at being daring and profound, 
and the attempt fails. Propriety and morality are set aside in order to 
break the intolerable monotony of the style and subject-matter, and 
the result is that Mr. Barlow’s verses are not only tedious but offen- 
sive. What point is there in saying, “No lily is whiter now for 
Christ or Keats”—except to show that that is nothing to what 
Mr. Barlow could say if he liked, and that he is not a bit afraid? 
Indeed, there are lines in a “ Poem to a Child,” and in several of 
the sonnets, which we should not care to quote. But perhaps Mr. 
Barlow thinks that to ‘utter nothing base” is the mark of an 
inferior, poet. 

We have no fault of this kind to find with a “ Year of Life, the 
Price of the Bishop, and other Poems,” by John Cameron Grant. 
There is indeed this resemblance between Mr. Grant and Mr. Barlow, 
that they have both written a great number. of sonnets. Here are 
three hundred and sixty-five! A sonnet for every day of the year! 
Mr. Grant should have them printed on a block, and we might tear 
one off like a text, or a menu, or the day of the month. Only we 





5 “ An Actor’s Reminiscences, and other Poems.” By George Barlow, Author 
of ‘* Song-Bloom,” ‘‘ Song-Spray,”’ and “ A Life’s Love.’” London: Remington 
& Co. 1883. 

6 “A Year of Life, the Price of the Bishop, and other Poems.” By John 
Cameron Grant, Author of ‘Songs from the Sunny South,” &. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 
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are afraid that we should forget our daily sonnet sometimes, and then 
have to make sad havoc with the arrears. To be serious, these 
sonnets are always correctly, and often finely, expressed. They are 
full of wise and noble thoughts, but there are too many of them, and 
they are about too many subjects. A month or six weeks of “ life” in 
sonnets might be all very well. Mr. Grant should remember that 
“hard labour” is only given for short spells. The ‘ Vale Between,” 
which comes after the sonnets, contains some happy lines. 

We have no doubt that it gladdens a man’s life, and makes it better 
worth living, to have written “ Cesar in Egypt, Costanza, and other 
Poems,” which Mr. Joseph Ellis has brought together for publication. 
We learn from them that the author is a man of cultivation, and can 
express his ideas in verses which are fairly readable. But he is not 
entertaining. The song of ‘“ Othello,” which we quote, is charming 
enough (p. 272) :— 


“She is my soul’s delight, 
Of life my joy is she; 
The sun, the stars are bright, 
Less bright—less bright to me. 
She is my soul’s delight, 
Ah, could she faithless be, 
- Not dark of darkest night 
So dark would seem to me ! 
She was my soul’s delight ! 
I know that false is she ; 
Oh, dark of darkest night, 
Less dark, less dark to me!” 


It is better to be able to write the “Poems, Songs, and Sonnets’”® 
which Mr. Edward Croasdaile very properly calls “‘ Heart Harmonies,” 
than not to be able to write verses at all. But it was hardly wise to 
publish them; for to publish them is to assume that they contain 
thoughts which are not the common property of even partly educated 
minds in these days, and that assumption is erroneous. We wish we 
could speak more heartily in favour of verses which are often pleasing 
and are often of good intent. 

The author of ‘‘ The More Excellent Way’”’ conceals his name. His 
stanzas are unexceptionable, but they do not bear out the title. For 
— not the anthor conceal his poem too ? 

e cannot pretend to have followed the fortunes of “ Ranolf and 
Amohia,””’ by Alfred Domett, through all the forty-nine cantos (there 
are seven books and seven cantos to each book) which make up the 





7 “Cesar in Egypt, Costanza, and other Poems.” By Joseph Ellis. Second 
Edition, with Emendations and Additions. London: W. Stewart & Co. Edin- 
burgh: J. Menzies & Co. 

'-8°¢¢ Heart Harmonies: Poems, Songs, and Sonnets.”” By Edward Croasdaile. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1883. 

® “The More Excellent Way.’? A Poem. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

10 “ Ranolf and Amohia: a Dream of Two J.ives.’’ By Alfred Domett. New 
edition, revised. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883, 
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two volumes, As an instance of the terrible prolixity with which 
the narrative is delivered, the hero’s education gives an opportunity 
for the history of philosophy, as found in the pages of Schwegler 
and Bain, done into rhyme. We will give an instance (vol. i. 
. 34) — 
ia “Then Schelling plies the metaphysic ball, 
Which Reason’s racket still will strike aloft 
To overfly Sensation’s bounding wall, 
Though to the ground a thousand times it fall. 
Those two ideas we prate about so oft, 
The Soul—the Universe—are really two, 
And are identified—O, not in you, 
Nor any finite Consciousness so small, 
But only in the Absolute—the All.” 
The scene is laid for the most part in New Zealand, and Maori legends 
and incidents of life among the Maoris form the subject-matter of 
two-thirds of the poem. Mr. Domett has a wonderful command of 
the English language, and his verses are agreeable and melodious; but 
“‘ Eternity,” or “ Harley Street,” or the “ Staff of Moses,” are short in 
comparison with “ Ranolf and Amohia.” 

Mr. E. J. W. Gibb prefaces his translation from “‘ Ottoman Poems 
by a learned and interesting introduction, which gives an account of 
the character, metres, and history of Ottoman poetry. It is well 
worth reading. This handsome quarto volume also contains biogra- 
phical notices of Ottoman poets, very many of whom were Sultans, 
and explanatory notes. The book is illustrated with some curious but 
uninviting portraits of these poetical Sultans. We select the following 
lines from a ‘‘ Mukhannes, or Pentastich of Fuzili”:— 


Lope | 


“ Ah! her face the rose, her shift rose-hued, her trousers red their shade; 
With its flame burns us the fiery garb in which thou art arrayed. 
Ne’er was born of Adain’s children one like thee, O cruel maid ! 
Moon and sun, in beauty’s circle, at thy fairness stand dismayed ; 
Seems it thou the sun for mother, and the moon for sire hast owned.” 


There is nothing to be said against “Poems,” by William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. They are serious and well-intentioned, the sort of verses 
which a cultivated man who. is fond of poetry, and cannot get the 
rhythm of contemporary writers out of his head, might compose for his 
own amusement, “ The Wife’s Vigil,” and “ Courage,” are above the 
level of the rest. The Homeric translations are praiseworthy. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. W. J. Linton, for his delightful 
collection of the ‘Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.”"* The selection has been made with skill and judgment, 





1 “Ottoman Poems, translated into English Verse in the Original Forms, with 
Introductions, Biographical Notices, and Notes.” By E. J. W. Gibb, M.R.A.S, 
London: Triibner & Co, Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick. 1883. ’ 

12“ Poems.” By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. London: Triibner & Co, 1883. 

13 “Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; a Supplement to 
the Anthologies.” Collected and Edited, with Notes, by W.J. Linton. London: 
Kegan}Paul, Trench & Co. 1883, 
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and paper and type are all they should be. To all who love poetry, 
and to all who try to write verses, we commend the study of this 
welcome volume. 

The excellence of Mr. Ross Neil’s work as a dramatist does not 
require a fresh imprimatur. Still, we regret that our space will not 
permit us to do justice to the four Plays“ which he has recently pub- 
lished. The plot of “ Andrea” is based on the historic fact that 
Andrea del Castagno assassinated his rival Domenico Veneziano, who 
had discovered a new secret of mixing colours. Jealousy, resisted at 
first, steals over Andrea, and transforms a noble and generous man, 
or one who had always acted on the supposition that he was noble and 
generous, into a cowardly and secret murderer. Corruptio optimi 
pessima is the moral of the play. Orestes interprets, rather than repro- 
duces, Greek tragedy. The character of Clytemnestra is finely 
delineated. Pandora, which is a kind of masque or interlude, is de- 
lightfully fresh and charming. To genuine dramatic power, Mr. Ross 
Neil adds lucidity of thought, simplicity of style, and moderation, 
which is as commendable as it is rare. 

“Edgar; or, the New Pygmalion ; and the Judgment of Tithonus, 
is published at Madras. It isanonymous. It is clearly the work of a 
man of some genius and not a little poetic faculty. But lucidity and 
moderation are conspicuous by their absence, and wilfulness and 
eccentricity take their place. Here are some curious expressions : 
“Gulping frogs and long-eared crickets goak and chirp in grass and 
thickets;” and “Angels with arched vans and reaching toes;” “ Tell 
him to sheer”—that is, to go away. It has occurred to us that these 
plays are the work of a native student, or that they proceed from the 
pen of an Anglo-Indian who must have his “goak,” ruat celum. 
They are well worth reading. 

‘“*Mirabeau, an Historical Drama,”" by George F. Calvert, is care- 
fully written, and offends in no respect. The character of Mirabeau, 
whose “cursed spite” was to wish to put things straight, and to be 
unequal to the task, is an interesting study. But “‘ Mirabeau” is not an 
historical drama ; it is a chapter of French history done into blank verse. 

The “Journey to Parnassus,’ by Cervantes, translated by James 
Y. Gibson, is a work of considerable merit. For not only is a great 
poem given almost for the first time to English readers, and given in a 
readable form, but the translator’s preface, and the notes and illustra- 
tive pieces at the end of the volume, are highly interesting, and add 
greatly to our knowledge of the unapproachable Spaniard, The 
Spanish text and the English translation are on opposite pages. The 
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etched portrait, concerning which Mr. Gibson has mucli to say, is 
delicate and winning. Cervantes seemed to have disliked minor poets. 
In the “ Journey to Parnassus” he speaks of the “ vulgar squadron,” of 
‘seven-month poets, twenty thousand told, whose being is a riddle 
without end.” And in the Appendix to the “ Parnassus,’’ Pancracio 
tells Miguel that he found Apollo and the Pierides ploughing up the 
ground where the battle of the poets had taken place, and that “ from 
the putrid blood of the bad poets dune to{death on that field, a whole 
crop of little poets, small as mice, began already to peer forth, so that 
the whole country side was threatened with the plague of that evil 
seed.” The following beautiful lines, from the ‘‘ Journey to Parnassus,” 
remind us of Wordsworth’s “ Mighty poets in their misery dead :”— 


“Poets are made of clay of dainty worth, 

Sweet, ductile, and of delicacy prime, 

And fond of lingering at the neighbour’s hearth ; 
For e’en the wisest poet of his time 

Is ruled by fond desires and delicate, 
Of fancies full, and ignorance sublime. 

Wrapped in his whimsies, with affection great 
For his own offspring, he is not destined 

To reach a wealthy, but an honoured state.” 


Samples of a new translation of the “Divina Commedia”’” of Dante, 
by the Dean of Wells, promise well for the entire work, which Dr. 
Plumptre says will be proceeded with if the suffrages incline that way. 
The pamphlet contains a fine sonnet addressed to Mr. Gladstone, com- 
paring him to Dante. It is not difficult to imagine who and what they 
are that would writhe in the Gladstonian Inferno. 

We congratulate Mr. Lewis Campbell on his masterly translation 
of the seven plays of Sophocles into English verse.” So great a success 
can only be measured by the difficulty of the undertaking ; and the 
divergence between Greek and English idiom, ancient and modern 
turns of thought, is more clearly marked in Sophocles than in almost 
any other Greek author. Hence the supreme difficulty of translating 
his plays into the English language, except by excision and paraphrase. 
We maintain that Mr, Campbell has succeeded in expressing, in his 
own tongue and ina practical shape, wise and beautiful thoughts of 
the one poet who found the perfection which he sought. 

Nor have we any less praise for Mr. E. D. A. Morshead’s transla- 
tion of the “ Suppliant Maidens” of Aschylus.” We have no space for 
quotations, but we can assure our readers that as a translation it is 
excellent, and that, judged on its own merits, it is a poem of rare 





18 “ The Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri.” Samples of a New Translation. 
By E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells. London, Paris, & New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. 1883. 

19 “* Sophocles.”” The Seven Plays in English Verse. By Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

20 «lhe Suppliant Maidens of ischylus,” Translated in English Verse. By 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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beauty, In an age of successful translations, Mr. Morshead’s “ Suppliant 
Maidens” deserves a prominent place.{ 

The reprint of “‘ Gorbuduc; or, Ferrex and Porrex,”* a tragedy 
by ‘Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, will be of service to the 
student of literature. The introduction by the editor, Mr. L. 
Toulmin Smith, discusses the joint authorship, and other points of 
interest. 

We have received vols. ii, and iii. of Dr. Wordsworth’s annotated 
édition of the ‘Historical Plays of Skakspeare,”™ and vols. vii., 
viii., ix., of the “ Parchment Library Shakspeare.”” In the preface 
to the third volume Dr. Wordsworth vindicates the right of expurga- 
tion for educational and domestic purposes. Each volume of the 
Parchment Library has a case of its own to preserve its spotless 
delicacy. We prefer these stiff white covers to the wonderful limp 
white cover which clothes “ Helen of Troy.” 

Mr. C. A. M. Fennell’s “Pindar”™ displays that union of laborious 
research and unassuming directness of style which characterizes the 
best modera scholarship. The introduction contains an essay on the 
Pentathlon, a table of Metrical Schemes, and an Excursus on the 
Causative Middle. The notes, which are in English, and at the foot 
of each page, are clear and to the point. There is an introduction to 
each Ode. There are Greek and English Indices, and an Index of 
Quotations. 

Messrs. Church and Brodribb, whose translation of the ‘“‘ Annals of 
Tacitus” met with the recognition which it deserved, have now put 
forth a translation of “ Livy : Books, xxi.—xxv.”” It is from such trans- 
lations as these that not only will the English reader, but that vast 
race of imperfect scholars, gain perhaps, for the first time, a real insight 
into classical literature. This admirable volume contains some brief 
introductory matter and an ample index. Two useful maps are also 

iven. 
" A revision of Arnold’s “ First Greek Book,” * by the Rev. Francis 
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David Morice, M.A., as it is a revision in the direction of simplicity, 
will be welcomed by schoolmasters, to say nothing of schoolboys. « 

The intellectual and moral problem of Goethe’s “ Faust,” ” parts i. 
and ii., by A. Wysard, gives an analysis and critical exposition, not 
only of the well-known first part of “ Faust,” but of the difficult and 
unfamiliar second part. The style is clear, and the matter sensible. 
For better or worse, this essay is free from the subtleties of the higher 
criticism. 

The “Greek Plays in their Relations to the Dramatic Unities,”* 
by George Gould, is an attempt to prove ‘that the notion of 
there being a law of dramatic unities is nothing better than an idle 
dream.” But surely the Greek tragedians regarded the unities as a 
counsel of perfection, and strove to conform to them as far as possible. 
The violations of the law are as nothing compared with the evident 
existence of the principle. 

Messrs. Macmillan add to their excellent Classical Series “The First 
Philippic of Demosthenes.”* The introduction and notes by the 
Rev. T. Gwatkin leave nothing to be desired. 

“Specimen Days and Collect,”*” by Walt Whitman, is in some sort 
the prose counterpart of his celebrated “ Leaves of Grass.” The 
volume opens with an account of the parentage and ancestry of the 
author. j 

“The later years of the last century,” he tells us, “found the Van Velsor 
family, my mother’s side, living on their own farm at Cold Spring, Long Island, 
New York State, near the edge of Queen’s County, about a mile from the har- 
bour. My father’s side—probably the fifth generation from the first English 
arrivals in New England—were at the same time farmers on their own land 
(and a fine domain it was, 500 acres, al! good soil, gently sloping east and 
south, about one-tenth woods, plenty of grand old trees), two or three miles 
off, at West Hills, Suffolk County.” 

Next we have some reminiscences of Whitman’s early life on Long 
Island, and afterwards at Brooklyn, where he attended the public 
schools, and began life in a lawyer’s office. Two years later he went 
to work in a weekly newspaper and printing office to learn the trade. 
Of his amusements and tastes during this period we have many 
interesting details. His first subscription to a circulating library, 
when the “ Arabian Nights,” and Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and after 
that his poems, laid the foundation of a taste for the reading of 
romances and poetry which he retains to this day. The theatre, too, 
he delighted in, and saw all the great actors and singers, American or 
European, in their most celebrated réles. We hear, too, of his 





27 ‘‘The Intellectual and Moral Problem of Goethe’s Faust.’’ Parts I. and II. 
By A. Wysard, Professor of German Literature at the Anglo-German Schools, 
Brixton and Denmark Hill, S.E. London; Triibner & Co. 1883. 

28 ««The Greek Plays in their Relations to the Dramatic Unities.’’ By George 
Gould. London: J. S. Virtue & Co., Limited. 1883. 

29 ‘Demosthenes: the First Philippic.” With an Introduction and Notes. 
Edited after C. Rehdantz, by the Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

30 “Specimen Days and Collect.” By Walt Whitman. 
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passion for ferries. In his youthful years at New York and Brooklyn, 
his life was, he says, 
‘curiously identified with Fulton ferry, already becoming the greatest of its 
sort in the world for general importance, volume, variety, rapidity, and pic- 
turesqueness. Almost daily, later (’50 to ’60) I crossed on the boats, often up 
in the pilot houses, where 1 could get a full sweep, absorbing shows, accom- 
paniments, surroundings. What oceanic currents, eddies, underneath the 
great tide of humanity also, with ever-shifting movements! Indeed, I have 
always had a passion for ferries ; to me they afford inimitable, streaming, never- 
failing poems.” 
The Broadway sights, too, impressed him vividly, “Here I saw 
during these times Andrew Jackson, Webster, Clay, Seward, Martin 
Van Buren, fillibuster Walker, Kossuth, FitzGreene, Hallick, Bryant, 
the Prince of Wales, Charles Dickens, the first Japanese ambassadors, 
and lots of other celebrities of the time.” In 1848-9 he was editor 
of a Brooklyn newspaper, The Daily Eagle. In 1855 he sent to press 
“‘ Leaves of Grass,” being then in his thirty-sixth year. In 1862 the 
Secession War broke out. Walt Whitman immediately abandoned 
his editorial and other avocations, and devoted himself during the 
whole continuance of the struggle to ministering to the sick and 
wounded in the military hospitals, living for the most part at 
Washington, and making occasional visits to the front. The scenes 
which came under his notice at this period are most vividly 
described in the present volurae, and seem, as was but natural, to 
have left a profound and overwhelming impression on him, stirring 
his nature to the very depths, and exalting and intensifying his 
patriotic and ‘democratic sentiments, He even sees in the steadiness 
in action of American soldiers, and their heroic fortitude under 
wounds and sickness, a triumphant argument in favour of democracy ; 
forgetting or ignoring that these same military virtues have been dis- 
played by European troops in various ages, and under every form 
of government. ‘T'wo facts concerning the Secession War deserve 
notice, as being in direct contradiction of the usually received opinion 
on the matter in England. First, we have it, on Mr. Whitman’s testi- 
mony as an eye-witness, that an immense majority, quite nine out 
of ten, of the combatants on the side of the North were native 
Americans, Second, there were in the Northern army men from 
every State in the Union, without exception. Not one of the revolted 
States but had its contingent fighting under the Union flag. In a 
speech in the House of Representatives, April 15, 1879, Mr. Garfield 
said, “Do gentlemen know that (leaving out all the border States) 
there were fifty regiments and seven companies of white men in our 
army fighting for the Union, from the States that went into rebellion?” 
After the close of the war our author remained for some years in 
Washington, employed in the attorney-general’s department. 

“In February, 1873,” he tells us, “I was stricken down by paralysis, gave 
up my desk, and emigrated to Camden, New Jersey, where t lived during 


1874 and 1875, quite unwell, but after that began to grow better ; commenced 
going for weeks at a time, even for months, down in the country, to a 
charmingly recluse and rural spot along Timber Creek, twelve or thirteen 
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miles from where it enters the Delaware river. Domiciled in the farm-house 
of my friends, the Staffords, near by, I lived half the time along the creek 
and its adjacent fields and lanes. And it is to my life here that I, perhaps, 
owe partial recovery (a sort of second wind, or semi-renewal of the lease of 
life) from the prostration of 1874 and 1875.” 


We may add, that it was not alone to the influences thus alluded to 
that this partial recovery was due, but in no small degree to the poet’s 
own energy, good sense, and cheerful patience. Gallantly he has 
fought for his life, disputing the ground inch by inch, never yielding 
to impatience or discouragement, delighting in the joys still left him, 
and, as the homely proverb has it, “ cutting his coat according to his 
cloth.” Amid the notes on external Nature, on the songs and habits 
of birds, on the trees, the skies, the stars, of which a great part of the 
volume is composed, so rare and slight is the mention of his infirmities 
that we might forget that the idyll was composed by a half-paralyzed 
man, were it not for such an entry as the following :— 


“ September 5, 1877.—I write this, 11 a.s., sheltered under a dense oak by 
the bank, where I have taken refuge from a sudden rain. 1 came down here 
(we had sulky drizzles all the morning, but an hour ago a lull) for the before- 
mentioned daily and simple exercise I am fond of to pull on that young hickory 
sapling out there—to sway and yield to its tough-limber upright stem—haply 
to get into my old sinews some of its elastic fibre and clear sap. I stand on 
the turf and take these health-pulls moderately, and at intervals, for nearly an 
hour, inhaling great draughts of fresh air. Wandering by the creek, I have 
three or four naturally favourable spots where I rest besides a chair I lug 
with me and use for more deliberate occasions. At other spots I have 
selected, besides the hickory just named, long and limber boughs of beech or 
holly, in easy-reaching distance, for my natural gymnasia for arms, chest, trunk- 
muscles. I can feel the sap and sinew rising through me, like mercury to 
heat. I hold on boughs or slender trees caressingly there, in the sun and 
shade; wrestle with their innocent stalwartness, and /xow the virtue thereof 
passes from them into me—or maybe we interchange ; maybe the trees are 
more aware of it all than I ever thought.” 


There is much in ‘‘ Specimen Days” which we should like to quote, 
if our space permitted, but little, comparatively, which calls for com- 
ment. The thought is often highly poetic, and always wholesome and 
unconventional, The form in which it is expressed is more open to 
criticism, At page 268 he says :—“ Nothing is better than simplicity ; 
nothing can make up for excess, or lack of definiteness.” Now the 
want of definiteness is often painfully felt in his own style, while there 
is much of excess and redundancy. His sentences often read like 
lists of substantives; and both simplicity and definiteness are too 
often sacrificed to this heaping up of words, apparently with the view 
of more fully expressing something which after all remains obscure 
and intangible. Under the head of “ Democratic Vistas” (p. 257), 
he gives us his idea of the literary style of the future :— 


“Not merely the pedagogue forms—correct, regular, familiar with precedent, 
made for matters of outside propriety, fine words, thoughts definitely told out— 
but a language formed by the breath of Nature, which leaps overhead, cares 
mostly for impetus and effects, and for what it plants and invigorates to grow 
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—tallies life and character, and seldomer tells a thing than suggests or 
necessitates it.” 


We conclude that “Specimen Days” are also aspecimen of this new 
and especially democratic style. If so, we are not ripe for it, for it is, 
to us, the one great drawback to the book. Many of Whitman’s 
criticisms on contemporary literature, society, and morals, in America, 
are very striking and original, showing great insight and considerable 
power of generalization; but their philosophical value is greatly 
lessened by his allowing his democratic enthusiasm to overspread the’ 
whole field of thought. For him it seems as though everything fell 
under one of two categories—democratic or feudal. Democracy, too, 
seems to him to exist nowhere but in America. Another very notice- 
able feature in his philosophizing is, that so much—nearly everything 
good or desirable—is in the future. He is perpetually violating the 
wise injunction of his countryman Artemus Ward: ‘“ Never prophesy, 
unless you know.” Thus he paints the present state of American 
morality, political, commercial, and social, with quite as black a brush 
as did the author of ‘“ Democracy.” “If I were asked,” he says 
(p. 233), “ to specify in what quarter lie the grounds of darkest dread, 
respecting the America of our hopes, I should point to this particular” 
—that is, the absence of “the primary moralelement.” But this is to 
be remedied in the future, bien entendu, by an “all-penetrating re- 
ligiousness.” But it is to be a democratic religion, apparently, with- 
out churches or religious machinery, for he elsewhere prophesies that 
before another century is past there will be no more priests. Will 
not the religious world be somewhat like an army without officers? 
In the future, too, and likely to be so for an indefinite period, is the 
American annexation of Canada, which the great prophet of demo- 
cracy no less confidently predicts. But in a future more remote and 
dim than all the rest, is the ‘race of orbic bards, sweet democratic 
despois of the West,” so eloquently apostrophized at page 241, and 
more fully described at page 253 :— 

“Tn the future of these States must arise Poets immenser far, and make 
great poems of death. The poems of life are great; but there must be the 
poems of the purpose of life, not only in itself, but beyond itself. I have 
eulogized Homer, the sacred bards of Jewry, Aischylus, Juvenal, Shakspeare, 
&c., and acknowledged their inestimable value. But (with perhaps the 
exception in some, not in all respects, of the second mentioned) I say there 
must, for future and democratic purposes, appear poets (dare I say so ?) of 
higher class even than any of those—poets, not only possessed of the religious 
fire and abandon of Isaiah, luxuriant in the epic talent of Homer, or for proud 
characters as in Shakspeare, but consistent with the Hegelian formulas, and 
consistent with modern science.” 


The appearance of such poets as these, especially a class of such poets, 
can hardly be confidently expected ; yet on this apparently remote 
contingency, the continued existence and greatness of the United 
States (we are elsewhere told) depends. Walt Whitman’s critical 
remarks on the writings of Edgar Poé are well worth reading, as are 
also his criticisms on Carlyle and on Tennyson, but they are too long 
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to quote. His remarks on British literature generally are not so 
happy; there is too much affectation of treating it as something foreign 
and alien. Here, as elsewhere, his idce fixe, democracy, warps his 
judgment; his patriotism runs away with him. He claims for 
America as close kinship with the literatures of Italy, France, Spain, 
&c., as with that of England, yet naively avows their foreignness by 
wishing there existed better English translations of them. There is 
much truth in his strictures (page 231) on modern culture ;— 

“ As now taught, accepted, and carried out, are not the processes of culture 
rapidly creating a class of supercilious infidels who believe in nothing? Shall 
a man lose himself in countless masses of adjustments; and be so shaped in 
reference to this, and that, and the other, that the simply good and healthy 
and brave parts of him are reduced and clipped away, like the bordering of 
box ina garden? You can cultivate corn aa roses and orchards—but who 
shall cultivate the mountain peaks, the ocean, or the tumbling gorgeousness 
of the clouds ?” 

His judgment of Darwin's “ Theory of Evolution” is insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. Probably the new idea reached him too late in life, 
when his mind had already taken too decided a bent to be fully pene- 
trated and imbued by a new theory of the universe. He evidently 
regrets the old legends of man’s descent from gods or demigods, and 
falls into the common error of supposing that Darwin makes man the 
descendant of apes and baboons. For his own part (p. 326), Whit- 
man thinks— 

“the problem of origins, human and other, is not the least whit nearer its 
solution. In due time the evolution theory will have to abate its vehemence, 
cannot be allowed to dominate everything else, and will have to take its 
place as a segment of the circle, the cluster—as but one of many theories, 
—_ thoughts, of profoundest value—and readjusting and differentiating 
much, yet leaving the divine secrets just as inexplicable and unreachable as 
before—maybe more so.” 

Evidently he has not taken in that the theory of evolution is not an 
ingenious word-system, like the metaphysical speculations of Kant or 
Hegel, but the discovery of a great natural law, like that of gravita- 
tion, dominating every form of life just as inevitably as gravitation 
reigns over matter. He does not see that man himself is but a small 
and fleeting phase of evolution, and his systems, religious and political, 
but the phases of a phase. One more quotation must close this 
notice, which our sense of the importance of the work under con- 
sideration has led us to extend to an undue length. In speaking of 
Protection (p. 332), Whitman asks the pertinent question : “ Who 
gets the plunder ?” “It would,” he says, ‘‘ be some excuse and satis- 
faction if even a fair proportion of it went to the masses of labouring 
men, resulting in homesteads to such men, women and children— 
myriads of actual homes in fee simple in every State. ... . But the 
fact is nothing of the kind. Theprofits of ‘ protection’ go altogether to 
a few score select persons, who, by favours of Congress, State legisla- 
tures, the banks, and other special advantages, are forming a vulgar 
aristocracy, full as bad as anything in the British or European 
castes of blood, or the dynasties of the past.” 
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A charming little volume, for which also we are indebted to America, 
is Mr. John Burroughs’ “ Winter Sunshine.”™ It forms one of the 
delightful series published by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, of which 
we have already spoken in our notice of “ Rudder Grange.” In the 
opening chapter Mr. Burroughs sings the praises of walking: it 
is, as he truly observes, the most perfect—indeed the only way of 
travelling which deserves the name. Curiously enough, in some of 
the northern counties of England the word “travelling” is almost 
exclusively applied to walking; a ‘“ gey good traveller” means a man 
who can accomplish a good day’s journey on foot. After many pages 
of agreeable walking lore, Mr. Burroughs gives us, under the head of 
‘The Snow Walkers,” some charming notes on the habits of foxes, 
racoons, hares, squirrels, mice of various kinds, and other “small deer.” 
One whole chapter is devoted to the fox, and avery interesting chapter 
it is. In the chapter headed “A March Chronicle,” amid many ex- 
quisite descriptions of spring sights and sounds, we have a full account 
of the operation of making maple sugar. 


“The most delightful of all farm work. or of all rural occupations, is at 
hand, namely—sugar-making. In New York and northern New England, the 
beginning of this season varies from the first to the middle of March, sometimes 
even holding off tiil April. The moment the contest between the sun and 
frost fairly begins, sugar weather begins; and the more even the contest, the 
more the sweet. I do not know what the philosophy of it is, but it seems a 
kind of see-saw, as if the sun drew the sap up, and the frost drew it down ; 
and an excess of either stops the flow. Before the sun has got power to unlock 
the frost there is no sap; and after the frost has lost its power to lock up 
again the work of the sun, there is no sap. But when it freezes soundly at 
night, with a bright warm sun next day, the wind in the west, and no signs of 
a storm, the veins of the maples fairly thrill. Pierce the bark anywhere, and 
out gushes the clear, sweet liquid.” 


Did space permit, we should like to quote all that relates to this curious . 


American production; the difference in the yield of individual trees 
even of the same group, which the author compares with the difference 
in the yield of milch cows; the quality (as with cows) being in inverse 
proportion to the quantity yielded; the holiday aspect of the work, 
with the camp fires for boiling down the sap into sugar. The whole 
svene is gracefully and vividly described, and forms a most enchanting 
picture of spring among the woods of America. Another chapter is 
devoted to the apples for which America is so justly famous. On 
this theme Mr. Burroughs is especially eloquent, most appetizingly 
setting forth the particular merits of the ‘‘ red-cheeked Spitz,” the 
“‘ salmon-fleshed greening,” the ‘‘ Nuremberg sweeting,” and a host of 
other varieties whose names are hardly known in Europe. Under the 
title of “Mellow England,” we have the account of a visit to the 
mother country. He landed on the last day of September—at Liver- 
pool we conclude—and his first impressions are thus described :— 
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“ As we sped through the land, the heart of England, I thought my eyes 
would never get their fill of the landscape, and that i should lose them out of 
my head by their eagerness to catch every object as we rushed along! How 
they revelled, how they followed the birds and the game, how they glanced 
ahead on the track—that marvellous track! or shot off over the fields and 
downs, finding their delight in the streams, the roads, the bridges, the splendid 
breeds of cattle and sheep in the fields, the superb husbandry, the rich mellow 
soil, the drainage, the hedges—in the inconspicuousness of any given feature, 
and the mellow tones and homely sincerity of all; now dwelling fondly upon 
the groups of neatly modelled stacks, then upon the field occupations, the 
gathering of turnips and cabbages, or the digging of potatoes,—how I longed 
to turn up the historic soil, into which had passed the sweat and virtue of so 
many generations, with my own spade !—then upon the quaint old thatched 
houses, on the cluster of tiled roofs, then catching at a church spire across a 
meadow (and it is all meadow), or at the remains of tower or wall overrun with 
ivy. .... Another thing that would be quite sure to strike my eye on this 
my first ride across British soil, and on all subsequent rides, was the enormous 
number of birds and fowls of various kinds that swarmed in the air, or covered 
the ground. It was truly amazing. It seemed as if the feathered life of a 
whole Continent must have been concentrated on this island. Indeed, I doubt 
if a sweeping together of all the birds of the United States into any two of the 
largest States would people the earth and air more fully... . . An American, 
also, will be at once struck with the look of greater substantiality and com- 
pleteness of everything he sees here... . . It is worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to see the bridges alone.” : 

Of London he says :— 

“T am too good a countryman to feel much at home in cities, and usually 

value them only as conveniences, but for London I conceived quite an affec- 
tion; perhaps because it is so much like a natural formation itself, and strikes 
less loudly, or perhaps sharply, upon the senses than our great cities do. It is 
a forest of brick and stone, of the most tremendous dimensions, and one 
traverses it in the same adventurous kind of way that he does woods and 
mountains.” 
It was to him “ one of the surprises of London to see, amid so much 
soot and dinginess, such fresh, blooming complexions, and, in general, 
such a fine physical tone and full-bloodedness among the people—such 
as one has come to associate only with best air and the purest, whole- 
somest country influences.” As might be expected from such a lover 
of the country and of walking, the parks in and near London possessed 
a great charm for Mr. Burroughs. It was a new sensation to him “to 
enter a city pleasure-ground like Hyde Park—a vast natural landscape 
nearly two miles long and a mile wide, with broad, rolling plains, with 
herds of sheep grazing, and forests and lakes, and all as free as the 
air.” In treating “English characteristics,” he says, “‘ England is a 
mellow country, and the English people are a mellow people. They 
have hung on the tree of nation’ a long time, and will, no doubt, hang 
on as much longer—for windfalls, I reckon, are not the order in this 
island. We are pitched several degrees higher in this country. By 
contrast, things here are loud, sharp, and garish.” But were we to 
notice all that is worth noticing in this little volume we should have to 
quote from nearly every page, for, from beginning to end, it is charming 
reading. 
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The six or seven stories in “ Old Creole Days” (another volume of 
the same series), are all so good that there is as much pleasure in praising 
as in readingthem. Notwithstanding their brevity they are admirably 
complete as romances, and contain all the pathetic grace which so 
eminently characterizes the stories of American authors, who certainly 
possess the faculty of conveying the deepest and most subtle meaning 
in the fewest words. 

Yet another book from America. Mr. McGloin’s “ Norodom, King 
of Cambodia,” a work which, whatever its faults or imperfections, 
has at least the merit of being highly imaginative. In many respects 
it resembles Beckford’s ‘‘ Vathek,” and in the vivid presentment of 
scenes of supernatural horror, equals, if not excels it. The scene is 
laid in Cambodia, in bygone ages; and the events are mainly brought 
about by sorcerers, demons (occasionally limited in their actions by 
good angels more powerful than themselves), and men hardly less 
demoniacal—or, as the author would express it, ‘‘demonian,’”’ than 
demons themselves. Of human interest there is not much; the 
characters lack the “touch of nature” which is necessary to kindle 
any glow of sympathy in the reader. Mr. McGloin’s force lies in the 
domain of the supernatural, and here he shows a wealth of sombre 
invention which is certainly unusual. The description of the approach 
to the “Throne of Maqui,” the Prince of Evil, is one of the most 
vivid, and at the same time weird and lurid, flights of fancy with 
which we are acquainted. The portrait of Maqui himself is, in our 
opinion, very finely conceived, anc skilfully executed. We wish we 
could extend our commendations to Mr. McGloin’s diction. Perhaps 
it is owing to the growing divergence of the English of England and 
the English of America, but to us it seems that the author of 
“Norodom” is perpetually using the wrong word, or, if the right 
word, then the wrong termination. Thus, why use “transpire,” 
which means to become known, for “occur,” or “happen”? And 
again, why invent the word “ potence,” when “potency” already 
exists? It would be easy to multiply examples, but the two we have 
adduced sufficiently illustrate our meaning. 

As a transition from Transatlantic to European literature we have 
“‘ Godfrey Morgan” of which the author is a Frenchman, and the 
translator and publishers English, whilst the scene and most of the 
characters are American. It is not, perhaps, equal to some of M. 
Jules Verne’s former productions, but still it is a lively and amusing 
story, and is certain to excite keen interest in youthful readers. 
The book opens at San Francisco, with the sale by auction of an 
island in the Pacific. It is bid up by two rival capitalists, from 
$1,200,000, the upset price, to $4,000,000, at which price it falls to 
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William W. Kolderup-—his defeated rival, J. R. Taskinar, swearing to 
‘be revenged. Mr. Kolderup determines to utilize his costly and 
unprofitable purchase as a place of training and probation for his 
nephew and heir, Godfrey Morgan, who, brought up to marry the 
great capitalist’s charming ward, Phina Hollaney, is in no haste to 
realize the bliss in store for him, but longs first to be allowed time 
and opportunity for a pleasure trip round the world. He even yearns 
to emulate the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. His fiancée, with 
rare good sense, is willing to humour his whim, and prevails on her 
doting guardian, Mr. William W. Kolderup, to let him travel for a 
couple of years en gargon. The great capitalist, unaccustomed to be ~ 
thwarted, while apparently yielding his consent to this modification of 
his plans, determines to turn the pleasure trip into a severe lesson. 
And now he sees a use for his newly acquired island. He despatches 
Godfrey, accompanied by Mr. T. Artelett, commonly known as 
Tartlet, a dancing master—the comic man of the piece—in one of his 
own ships, with private orders to the captain that Godfrey and his 
companion shall be cast away—apparently by chance—on Spencer 
Island. This is managed with such skill that the pair struggle to shore 
with the conviction that the ship has gone down with all hands, they 
being sole survivors. Henceforward, the story is little more than a 
replica of Defoe’s narrative, even to the arrival of the cannibals, the 
rescue of their victim, and his adoption as a “ Man Friday.” All 
this and much more has been pre-arranged by the crafty and 
providential Kolderup ; but what he has not ordained nor foreseen is 
the appearance on the island—hitherto untrodden by any noxious 
animal—of a whole menagerie of wild beasts, secretly introduced there 
by the vengeful Taskinar. To these our poor hero, his comic friend, 
and his faithful Friday, are on the point, after the display of super- 
human courage and address, of falling victims, when the all-powerful 
Kolderup comes to the rescue, accompanied by the lovely Phina, and 
attended by a whole ship’s company, and bears off the hardly beset 
Crusoes to “ Frisco,” where Godfrey, cured of his roving propensities, 
is quite willing to accept the blissful lot prepared for him. 

Messrs. Nimmo and Bain have added to their excellent series of 
““Old English Romances,” three new volumes, of which two are 
devoted to Tristram Shandy, while the third contains “The Old 
English Baron,” by Miss Reeve, and Horace Walpole’s “Castle of 
Otranto.” In the case of Tristram Shandy the publishers have, we 
presume, acted on the principle that “good wine needs no bush,” for 
the text is given without a word of preface or introductory matter of 
any kind. And certainly if any book may rely on its own merits, 
without the adventitious aid ofa commendatory notice, it is “ Tristram 
Shandy.”* In some respects it comes nearer to Shakspeare than any- 
thing else in the whole range of English literature. As “The 
Waverley Novels” are the nearest approach to Shakspeare in depicting 





35 “The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman.” By Laurence 
Sterne. In two vols, London: Nimmo & Bain. 1883. 
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scenes of war and adventure, and above all in the adequate and life- 
like presentment of kings, princes, and great nobles, so Sterne seems 
to us more Shaksperean than any other writer in his humorous and 
pathetic touches, and in his deep and subtle knowledge of human 
nature. 

The introductions to the ‘‘ Old English Baron”® and to “ The Castle 
of Otranto” *’ are extremely well done; but we cannot endorse the 
Editor’s estimate of the comparative merits of the two works as 
regards couleur locale. Miss Reeve is doubtless faulty enough in this 
respect: her characters are merely old-fashioned, as would be the real 
personages of her time, if we could have had their talk stored up for us 
by the photophone; but Walpole’s characters are not, in our opinion, 
like real men and women of any time, but bear a wonderful resem- 
blance, both in their sentiments and their mode of expressing them, to 
the dramatis persone of eighteenth century plays. Can anything be 
less medieval than the following : “I hope my dearest Isabella does 
not doubt her Matilda’s friendship. I never beheld that youth until 
yesterday; he is almost a stranger to me?” &c. Or again: “ No, 
Isabella, said the Princess, I should not deserve this incomparable 
parent, if the inmost recesses of my soul harboured a thought without 
her permission.” Such dialogue is enough to fix the date of the book 
if there were no other clue to it. Still, take them as they stand, and 
without attributing to them any qualities but what they really 
possess, “‘ The Old English Baron” and the ‘‘ Castle of Otranto”—the 
former especially—are more agreeable reading than many a modern 
novel, and are assuredly well worth reprinting in the elegant and 
attractive form in which they are now presented to us. 

‘Behind a Brass Knocker”** announces itself in the title-page as 
“Some grim realities in picture and prose.” The prose is grim enough 
in all conscience, but the pictures are to our mind hideous caricatures 
rather than realities. It seems to us that the authors have not been 
happily inspired in choosing a boarding-house as the string whereon to 
hang their sketches of character, and such a boarding-house as it‘is! 
It converts the would-be grimness into squalor. But artistic treatment 
may make something of even such an unpromising subject asa low-class 
boarding-house; witness Dickens’s picture of Todgers’s in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and “ Mrs, Lirriper’s Lodgings,” by the same author. But 
probably the authors of “ Behind a Brass Kaocker” are too sternly 
realistic to idealize, however ugly and dreary may be the facts on which 
they found their stories. We gather this from the mottoes prefixed to 
the work. In that case the series of sketches must, we conclude, be 
regarded not as fiction, but as a record of facts which have come under 
the authors’ notice. The only question then is, was it worth while to 
relate them ? 
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In a somewhat lengthy preface, the author of “The City of Three 
Spires” informs us “ that it is not with the mere design of adding to 
the already long list of works written for the purpose of amusement 
that the ensuing pages have been penned.” It is then a didactic work 
in narrative form which we are invited to read. We confess to a 
preference for novels that are written “for the purpose of amusement;” 
nevertheless a “novel with a purpose” may be worthy of all respect, if 
it fulfils two essential conditions—first, the purpuse must be an import- 
ant and wise purpose; and, second, the story must be a tolerable one, 
and in some degree well told. How far the first of these conditions is 
carried out in the work before us may be judged from another passage 
from the preface, which declares that “the great lesson of the tale” is 
that “a marriage entered upon otherwise than with the benediction of 
the Church, resulting in the lack of grace and guidance in fulfilling its 
duties in the training of a family.” On reading the story, one finds 
that, in the present case, the ‘‘ benediction of the Church” was wanting 
because, by some unlucky oversight, the officiating clergyman was not 
in Priest’s, but in Deacon’s Orders, and the consequence is that a sort 
of curse rests on the family ever after. Surely amusement is a higher 
purpose than the inculcation of such twaddleas this. As to our second 
point, we will merely say that the story is on a par with the moral 
which it was written to convey. 

Volumes consisting of several short stories are very popular in France, 
and justly so, for French novelists are eminently successful in this 
rather difficult class of fiction, contriving to compress into fifty or a 
hundred pages a story having at least as much interest and dramatic 
poweras is usually found in a three-volume novel. But the art of making 
a short story interesting has not been a characteristic of English 
romance writers; in a collection of stories entitled “The Captain’s 
Room, &c.” * Mr. Walter Besant has shown that in England, too, we can 
write collections of tales which, though short, are neither slight nor vapid. 
All the tales in Mr. Besant’s three volumes are good in their several 
styles, and the variety in style as in subject is one of their conspicuous 
merits when judged as arecueil ; yet one quality they have in common— 
that wholesome, manly, tone of sentiment free from all pretence or 
affectation, which is a leading trait in Mr. Besant’s writings. 

“The Story of an African Farm”“ is an unusual book: it is in 
some sense a powerful book; but we cannot say that it is agreeable 
or lifelike. Regarded as a novel, it must be pronounced little short 
of a failure; for of plot there is hardly a trace, and the characters 
portrayed are too exceptional, too little swayed by the common 
hopes, fears, and interests of humanity, to permit the work to rank as 
a study of human nature. If we take it asa philosophical work, it 
must be accorded that it is bold and outspoken in its opinions, and 
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that the conclusions arrived at are generally reasonable and sound ; 
but, after all, it is but a réchauff? of the philosophy of the age: here 
we recognize Strauss, there Herbert Spencer, and somewhere else 
John Stuart Mill. The accessories, the setting as it were—such as the 
South African scenery and daily life—are evidently literally printed 
off from Nature, and what story there is strikes us as being most 
probably a record of real events but slightly altered and adapted. 
Occasionally one comes upon a remark which is striking from its 
truth : as, for instance (vol. i. 255): “There are more fools and fewer 
hypocrites than the wide world dreams of. Hypocrites are rare as ice- 
bergs in the tropics; fools common as buttercups beside a water- 
furrow: everywhere are their silly yellow faces; whether you go this 
way or that, you tread on them; you dare not look at your own 
reflection in the water but you seeone.” From page 239 to page 280, 
the story pauses to make way for a sort of typical, spiritual history of a 
human life, from infancy to youth or early manhood. The starting- 
point is what is called “revealed religion;” then come various 
“phases of faith” alternating with doubts which entail agonies of 
remorse, fears, and self-condemnation ; later, there is a stage during 
which the whole world seems an unmeaning chaos, and life not worth 
living. At length, when the intellect, rather than the feelings and 
imagination, is employed on the problem, something like a true and 
adequate theory of the universe seems to be reached. But the great 
fault of the book is that it is not natural; the humanity it shows 
forth differs from real humanity, just as a skeleton differs from a living 
man. The author is so intent upon the unseen, that he is blind to 
what is visible around him and at his feet. His principal characters 
are so absorbed by the vast problems of the past and the future—in 
asking ‘‘ Whence?” and “ Whither ?”—that they neglect the present, 
with its joys and sorrows, its affections, its tears, and its laughter, 
which to healthy human beings are infinitely more vital and more 
absorbing than any abstract speculations whatever. 

It is difficult to divine why Mr. C. Gibbon has chosen for his new 
novel the title “ Of High Degree.;”“ nothing in the story explains it. 
We recognize the same excellence of style which characterized “‘ The 
Golden Shaft,” but there is a falling off in interest, and especially in 
the structure of the plot. There are well-drawn characters and power- 
ful situations ; but an atmosphere of machinations and cross-purposes 
renders the book anything but pleasant reading. 

We have received Part I. of “Altiora Peto,”* by Laurence Oliphant. 
It would be premature to pronounce decisively on a work as yet in- 
complete; but the first instalment is very promising. So far, every 
page is lively, clever, and, what is much rarer, spirituel. We shall 

ook forward with pleasure to the completion of the story, when we 
hope to notice it more fully. 
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Mr. J. S. Winter's ‘‘ Regimental Legends” “ belong to the class of 
‘books which may be styled “ unliterary books.” His military stories 
cannot be compared with Lever’s for adventure, fun, and humour ; 
nor have they the minute realism and caustic wit of Gaboriau’s “ Troi- 
zieme Hussard.” Still they are not without merit of a lesser kind. 
‘The conversations are extremely natural—never too clever to be true, 
and many of the incidents are good and well told. It is, perhaps, to 
be regretted that the author has thought it necessary to make all his 
«characters so supremely aristocratic. Scarcely one officer who occupies 
at all a prominent place in his sketches but is the younger son of an 
earl or a marquis—or, at the very least, the eldest son of a country 
gentleman, with a Queen Anne’s mansion, and an enormously long line 
of ancestors. 

We suppose “ The Bantoffs of Cherryton”* must be regarded as 
about an average novel; it is certainly better than some; only, like 
too many modern English novels, it seems as though one had read it 
all before. The leonine and colossal guardsman, the preternaturally 
beauteous heroine “ with her wealth of hair ”—golden hair, of course 
—who can change the whole current of men’s lives merely by being 
once seen by them—these and the rest of the dramatis persone have 
too much the air of being old acquaintance. The tricks of expression 
too are so familiar that the reader knows when to expect each one in 
its turn. After all, what we have said might have been summed 
up and condensed into one word. The book is not bad, but it is 
“banal.” As in some parts of the world there are praying machines, 
so one cannot help suspecting there must be novel-writing machines 
in England. Their productions are wonderfully good considering, but 
naturally they have a painfully strong family likeness to one another. 

The title “‘Only a Black Box” is well borne out in the story so 
named. The daughter of an English officer of large fortune had been 
lost while little more than an infant, having been imprudently sent 
with her donne into the streets of Paris on the terrible “ 2 décembre,” 
the day of the coup d'état which inaugurated the Second Empire. 
Some seventeen years after, she is restored to her father, whose life 
had been wrecked by her loss, mainly through the exertions of an 
estimable young curate (the jeune premier of the piece), and the 
“Black Box” plays a leading part in her identification. It is a 
romantic story enough, but very soberly told; never rising to vivid 
interest, but more or less pleasant reading throughout. That the 
author is a clergyman is to be seen in every page, but the fact is never 
obtruded, nor made the plea for turning a novel into a sermon. 
That he is also a scholar, and a cultivated man, is equally manifest ; 
if there were nothing else, the well-chosen mottoes to the chapters 
attest it, 
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It is difficult to get up any warm interest in the story of “ Frank 
Ayrton,”“ by Mrs. Hewett. It runs through some 250 pages of very 
tame colourless writing, in which, if there is little to excuse, there is 
still less to praise. 

“Miss Standish,” by A, E. N. Bewicke, is a foolish book. The 
style, the characters, the incidents—all are foolish. But most foolish 
of all is the choice of subject. Such topics as the rights and wrongs 
of women require wiser and more thoughtful treatment than A, E. N. 
Bewicke is capable of giving them. In such hands they are not only 
nonsensical, but unwholesome, Anything like detailed criticism of 
this production would be waste of time; still we should like to know 
how the turn of a woman’s toe can indicate ‘contempt for the world 
of luxury,” and what is meant by a man’s “ beginning to feel like a 
courtier la cavalier,” and what particular type of beauty is indicated 
by “a face like a Psalm.” 

“No New Thing,” by Mr. W. E. Norris, is an exceptionally good 
novel. The characters are admirably delineated and well contrasted ; 
the dialogue is always natural and often witty; and the story, though 
not very eventful, is artistically conceived and well told. 

“My Trivial Life and Misfortune” is hardly a felicitous title, for it 
gives a false impression of a pleasant book. The word “ trivial” 
conveys an idea of something frivolous, if not contemptible, an idea 
which would be quite erroneous in this instance, The story is any- 
thing but “trivial,” and the writer is gifted with an unusual share of 
wit and perspicacity. ‘The deep melancholy that pervades the book is 
relieved here and there by keen flashes of satire on the foibles and 
follies of modern English society. ‘The picture is cleverly drawn, and 
not overcharged, 

We find nothing favourable to say of “ Love and its Counterfeit. 
It is neither pleasaut nor profitable reading, and we cannot help 
thinking that it is the work of an unpractised hand. It is difficult to 
conceive an agreeable story with a hero who first deserts his wife and 
child for no cause whatever, then all but makes a bigamous marriage, 
murders his wife, and yet finally gets off scot-free. 

“ Self-Condemned,”” by Mrs, Alfred Hunt, is a fairly good novel 
up to a certain point; that is to say, it is lively and entertaining, 
though the entertainment may not be of a very high order; of the 
style much the same may be said; it is bright and lively, and not 
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without a certain gracefulness of expression. The first volume 
possesses most of the sort of attractiveness wherein the especial merit 
of the book lies. The latter part of the story is mostly painful, and 
the dénouement is unsatisfactory. 

“Mr, Scarborough’s Family” is quite in Mr. Trollope’s old manner. 
There is the same clearness and reality in the presentment of the 
characters; and in the mode of narration, the same painstaking in- 
sistance, the same avoidance of anything like sketchiness, which marks 
his best works, and which, though it sometimes makes the action slow 
in its development, imparts to Mr. Trollope’s fictions an air of solidity 
and real life which few other writers have attained. “ Mr. Scarborough” 
himself is an admirable and original creation; and in him the main 
interest of the story centres from first to last. But the book contains 
some other remarkable studies of character, as, for instance, Mr. Grey, 
the solicitor, and his daughter, the two sons of Mr. Scarborough, and 
Mr. Prosper of Burton Hall. Florence Mountjoy is such a heroiné as 
Mr, Trollope loved to paint, and deserves to rank with his most suc- 
cessful delineations of female character. The plot, which we purposely 
abstain from forestalling, is ingenious, and keeps the reader’s curiosity 
alive to the very last chapter. 

Mr. Dutton Cook's “ Nights at the Play” is a collection of theatrical 
articles which have been written from’ time to time for the weekly 
newspapers, They manifest, it is hardly needful to say, a thorough 
acquaintance with the stage, both past and present; indeed, the history 
of some of the old plays whose reproduction they record is one of 
the most agreeable and successful features of the collection. The 
remarks on the various pieces that have occupied the London stage 
during the last fifteen or twenty years are impartial and intelligent— 
they are essentially the criticisms of a cultured expert. If they have 
a fault, it seems to us that they are cold—Mr. Cook is “nothing if 
not critical.” On no occasion does he seem to have been carried 
away or taken out of himself by either the piece or the acting. He 
often records the public enthusiasm, but never seems to share in it. 
This naturally imparts a sort of chilliness to the impressions received 
from his descriptions. One has no regret at not having witnessed this 
or that piece, when one has seen it through Mr. Cook’s eyes; and as 
regards such plays as the reader has seen for himself, he cannot fail in 
several instances to contrast with some wonder his own well-remembered 
enthusiasm with the lofty dispassionateness of the professional theatrical 
critic, 

Mr. Alfred Rimmer’s “ About England with Dickens” *’ belongs toa 
class of books which are very popular in the present day. Taking one 
or other of Dickens’ romances for his text, the author proceeds to 





53 “Mr, Scarborough’s Family.” By Anthony Trollope. Three vols. London : 
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54 «* Nights at the Play ; a View of the English Stage.” Twovols. Py Dutton 
Cook. London: Chatto & Windus, 1883. 

5“ About England with Dickens,” By Alfred Rimmer. With fifty-eight 
Illustrations, by C. A, Vanderhoof, &c. London: Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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identify the scenes of their most remarkable incidents, and to supply 
all the information obtainable, topographical, antiquarian, &c., about 
the places supposed, with more or less probability, to be so identified. 
Mr. Rimmer has evidently a profound sympathy and admiration for 
the great novelist whose works he thus attempts to elucidate, and 
probably there are many to whom the results of his researches wilh 
give pleasure. There are fifty-eight excellent illustrations by the 
author himself, and by Mr. Vanderhoof. 

In Mr. Fleet’s little book, entitled ‘‘ An Essay on Wit and Humour, 
and other Articles,” * we prefer the ‘“ other articles” to the main essay. 
All attempts to define wit and humour, and to distinguish between 
them, remind us of the celebrated dictum of Punch on mind and 
matter—“ What is mind? No matter. What is matter? Never 
mind.” One flash of either wit or humour is worth all the analysis of 
them that ever was written ; and such flashes are by no means rare 
in Mr. Fleet’s little volume. In the article entitled ‘‘ The Last of the 
Philistines” they abound. 

“The Alphabet,” *’ by Mr. Isaac Taylor, is nothing less than a history 
of written speech from its earliest commencement down to the present 
day. Mr. Taylor’s contention is that all the multifarious alphabets, 
either in actual use or of which we possess records, have a common 
origin in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, whence, by a true process of 
evolution, they have passed ‘rom stage to stage, ever increasing in 
divergence and complexity—in a word, obeying the universal laws 
of evolution. But the principles on which the present history of the 
alphabet has been conceived ard successfully carried out will be best 
explained in the author’s own words. In his “epilogue” (ii. 362) 
he says:— 

“It is only within the last few years that the discovery of immense stores 
of paleographic material has made possible a history of the alphabet. With- 
out the evidence afforded by the Papyrus Prisse, the Moabite Stone, the Baal 
Lebanon vessels, the Assyrian dockets, the Himyaritic inscriptions, the records 
from Safa, the papyri from Egyptian tombs, the epitaphs from Thera, the 
graffiti from Abu Simbel, the abecedaria from Etruria, the Pompeian tablets, 
the coins of Bactria and the Satrapies, the Persepolitan monuments, the Runic 
torques and broaches, and the edicts of Asoka, all of which have been brought 
to light within the present century, any attempted determination of the rela- 
tions and affiliations of the great alphabetic families would necessarily be little 
more than mere guesswork.” 


From this resumé of the mass of materials employed the reader may 
form some idea of the vast labour, research, and erudition which the 
two volumes entitled “The Alphabet’ represent. For the method 
on which Mr. Taylor has proceeded we must again give his own 
words (p. 863) :— 
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“Of these principles the most important is the doctrine of evolution. The 
scientific revolution of which Darwin has been the great apostle is rapidly 
extending itself to all departments of human knowledge. Discarding the 
obsolete notion of arbitrary invention or creation, we seek for self-acting causes 
adequate to produce the results which are detected by minute research. We 
ask not only what a thing is, but how it came to be what it is. And we find 
that the greatest changes have been effected by the accumulation of variations, 
in themselves almost imperceptible.” 


We cannot, of course, pretend to reproduce even in barest outline 
Mr. Taylor’s arguments, nor, save in exceptional instances, even the 
results he claims to establish. As we have already stated, the main 
contention of the book is that all known alphabets have been derived 
originally from the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The line of descent is as 
follows. From the hieroglyphics to an early form of cursive writing 
known as “early hieratic.” Of this script, which was already alphabetic, 
we as yet possess but three examples, of which by far the most important 
is the ‘‘Papyrus Prisse,” on which M. de Rougé founded his great 
discovery—the affiliation of the Semitic alphabet on that of the ancient 
hieratic of Egypt. From the ancient Semitic alphabet the Greek, the 
Latin, and indeed all other alphabets, have been derived, Aryan, 
Semitic, Mongolian, &c. Such is a slight and inadequate sketch of the 
argument of Mr. Taylor’s most interesting and instructive work, 
which is so free from technicalities, and from anything like a trace of 
pedantry, that it is eminently adapted for general reading. Both 
volumes are enriched by numerous excellent plates, in which each 
letter of the various alphabets treated of is given in parallel columns, 
with its original prototype and the intermediate forms. We have, 
too, specimen fac-similes of the principal inscriptions brought in 
question. But, after all, to the general reader the great charm 
of the book is, that it is a mine of new and interesting facts, 
historical, geographic, and paleontological, which we come on inciden- 
tally while following the migrations of the alphabet through almost 
countless ages, and in every quarter of the globe. With some few 
instances of such facts we will close our notice. At page 16, under 
the head of ‘The Picture Writing of Savage Tribes,” we read :— 


‘Probably the very earliest record which we possess of any actual event, is 
the scene depicted on the fragment of an antler, which was found in the rock 
shelter at Laugerie Basse, in Auvergne. A primeval hunter, naked save for 
the long hair which protects his body from the cold, has crept up to a gigantic 
Urus, feeding in the grass, and is seen in the very act of casting a spear at 
his unsuspecting prey.” : 


We only wish we could reproduce the annexed woodcut which is 
taken from Mr. Boyd Dawkins’s “Early Man in Britain.” In the 
next page we are informed that ‘“ the cave men”— 


“who have left behind them these records of their pursuits, were of Pleistocene 
age—an antiquity not as yet measurable to us by any computation of years, or 
even of centuries . ; . . a period more remote than the invention of pottery 
or spinning—prior even to the taming of any domestic animals, or the cultiva~ 
tion of cereals; earlier, so far as we know, than the construction of any kind 
of human habitation.” 
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At page 61 we learn the enormous antiquity of the alphabet :— 

‘The immensely early date at which symbols of an alphabetic character are 

found on the Egyptian monuments is a fact of great interest and importance. 
It is of great interest, inasmuch as it constitutes the starting-point in the history 
of the alphabet, establishing the literal truth of the assertion that the letters 
of.the alphabet are older than the pyramids—older, probably, than any other 
existing monument of human civilization, with the possible exception of the 
signs of the Zodiac.” 
Passing over numberless other noteworthy and curious facts, we come 
to the origin of the “ black letter” writing, and consequently the German 
script which has been based upon it. ‘The “black letter,” we are told 
({p. 277), was originally “ but an imitation of the vicious style of con- 
temporary MSS.” Yet it was adopted in the printed types of all the 
‘Teutonic nations, not excepting our own, for we learn (p. 183) that 
“the earliest English books were printed with black letter types 
brought by Caxton from Bruges, in 1471 to 1477.” By what fortu- 
nate accident it came to pass that England adopted the Roman 
character, and so cast in her lot with the Latin races, instead of her 
Teutonic congeners, we are informed at page 184 :— 

“Tt is interesting to note that the first book printed in England with the 
Roman letter was the treatise by Henry VIII. on account of which the Pope 
bestowed on him the title of Defender of the Faith, still retained by English 
sovereigns on their coins. It was probably in deference to the Italian taste 
that Roman types were obtained for a book intended as a compliment to the 
Pope. The fashion thus set by the King prevailed, the black letter which 
had established itself in English priuting offices giving place to the Roman 
character.” 


Mr. Eastlake’s handbooks of the Louvre, and of the Brera Gallery 
at Milan,” are the first of a series of ‘“‘ Notes on Foreign Picture 
Galleries” which he intends to issue fer the use of Englishmen 
visiting the great continental collections, 


“The main. object of the author,” as we learn from the preface, “ has been 
to indicate, as far as possible in categorical order, the principal pictures in each 
Gallery, by means of brief notices which will aid the visitor in his observations 
on the spot, and afterwards assist his memory in recalling the chief charac- 
teristics of style and treatment which such works present. Sketches, either 
made from photographs, or reduced from engravings of the most remarkable 
pictures demubel: accompany the letterpress ; pen it is hoped that the notes 
will thus prove swvleeaiie to the traveller, not only for immediate use, but 
for subsequent reference.” 

The only criticism we will venture to make on Mr. Eastlake’s notices 
is that they are perhaps too authoritative in directing the taste of 
the reader. In our opinion a man may more profitably admire the 
wrong picture than get his admiration of the right one at second 


hand. 
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The new issues of the “Globe” series are, Miss Yonge’s “ Book 
of Golden Deeds,” Lamb’s “Tales from Shakspeare,” “The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion” and ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles,” “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “The Lady of the Lake,” Cowper’s 
“Task,” “ John Gilpin,” &c., and lastly, a book of verse for children, 
selected from the best authors, by Coventry Patmore, and entitled 
“The Children’s Garland.” The pressure on our space forbids us 
to do more than express our hearty commendation of the choice above 
indicated, but we cannot in justice withhold a special word of praise 
to the ‘‘Children’s Garland.” It is the best collection of poetry for 
children that we have seen. 

We have received vol. v. (Loo—Mein) of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Of the previous four volumes of this magnificent work 
we wrote at some length in our January number, The present 
volume maintains the same high standard of excellence, The article 
on ‘‘ Mammals” is especially interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Percy Smith’s “Glossary of Terms and Phrases” ” supplies, 
within the compass of one moderate-sized volume, the meaning of 
an immense variety of words, phrases, and quotations, which are all 
occasionally met with in current English literature, yet one or other 
of which hardly any ordinary reader has not, at one time or other, 
found a stumbling-block. ‘‘ Of these terms and expressions” (it is 
explained in the preface) “‘some are more or less technical and 
scientific; some are simply uncommon; some contain allusions 
mythological, historical, geographical ; some fall under a very large 
class which must be styled miscellaneous; some belong to otier 
languages than our own.” The meanings are correctly and con- 
cisely given, and the etymology where necessary. Altogether, the 
“ Glossary of Terms and Phrases” is likely to prove a most useful 
work of reference to a large class of readers. 


” 61 





59 Globe Readings from Standard Authors :— 
‘** A Book of Golden Deeds.” By Miss Yonge. 
‘“‘ Tales from Shakspeare.”” By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” By Oliver Goldsmith. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 





NDIA.—The condition of affairs in Afghanistan has been somewhat 
disturbed during the past few months, though unfortunately the news 
which filters down to the British frontier does not afford a precise or very 
reliable picture of the course of events in the interior, Abdurrahman 
has been engaged in hostilities with the Shinwarris, a turbulent tribe 
inhabiting a portion of the Khaibar mountains and some of the eastern 
valleys in the Sufed Koh; but the campaign appears to have been short, 
though not so decisive as was at first imagined. Still the increase 
of the Amir’s garrison in Jellalabad will probably exercise a paci- 
ficatory influence over the restless tribes between that town and 
our north-west frontier. The Shinwarri rising seems to have had no 
appreciable effect on the trade passing through the Khaibar Pass, for 
the returns exhibit no decrease during the past few months. Rumours 
have been rife as to troubles in Herat, which require the Amir’s 
presence in the western part of his dominions. Fortunately our 
interests are not unrepresented in that quarter—not exactly in 
Afghanistan, it is true, but on its north-western confines, where the 
Russian movements have recently attracted so much attention. 
Mr. A. Condie Stephen, attached to the Teheran Legation, has been 
recently travelling about northern Khorassan, and collecting much 
valuable information about the Russian movements and their antici- 
pated designs on Sarakhs and Merv. Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Stewart, 
too, an officer possessing an intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
Eastern ways, and well qualified for the task by his previous service 
in the same region, has been deputed to watch the course of events 
on the Perso-Afghan frontier, reporting to Teheran whatever he may 
consider important or noteworthy. Even if the Amir should visit 
Herat, it is improbable that Colonel Stewart will venture across the 
frontier on to Afghan soil; but being a persona grata to the inhabitants 
of these districts, and possessing a fund of tact, he cannot but uphold 
the prestige of our name, and prove a useful counterpoise to the grow- 
ing influence of Russia in those parts. 

The Criminal Procedure Bill still occupies the forefront of Indian 
topics, to the virtual exclusion of matters of really greater moment. 
The agitation so unfortunately aroused by the measure appears to have in 
no way subsided, and the recent meeting at St. James’ Hall proves that 
the feeling and opinions of Anglo-Indians are generally and strongly 
opposed to the contemplated measure. The authority and experience 
of the principal speakers on that occasion were incontestable; party 
politics were rigorously eschewed, and there was on the whole a studied 
moderation in the tone of the speeches, which could not but be grati- 
fying to those who have been anxious to import some calm reasoning 
into the heat of the discussion. In the meantime the reports and 
opinions of the various local administrations in India have been drop- 
ping in, and it is an open secret that the former attitude of approval 
of the “Ibert Bill” has been very sensibly modified, and that the 
prevailing feeling of the provincial governments is now one of ill- 
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disguised or avowed hostility to the measure. Should the consensus 
of these authorities be, indeed, so strong and so decided, it would 
scarcely be possible to persevere with the Bill. We are still of opinion 
that the scope and the practical effect of the proposed laws have been 
ridiculously exaggerated; in the face of our experience in Ceylon, 
where there is absolute equality between the two races, the anticipation 
of evil results from the establishment ofa like state of things in India 
seems a sheer puerility. But there is no disguising the fact, that there 
has arisen a very general alarm, groundless though it may be, and no 
prudent Government would wish to persevere with a small measure 
of abstract justice where the opposition was out of all proportion to 
the benefits which would ensue from it. 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill, introduced into the Governor-General’s 
Council on March 2, by the Hon. Mr. Ilbert, would have attracted 
more attention in this country had it not been eclipsed by the more 
sensational, but really far less important, Bill enlarging the criminal 
jurisdiction of native magistrates. The Bengal Tenancy Bill is an 
attempt to define the respective rights of the zemindars and cultivators 
throughout the Lower Provinces, an extent of country peopled by 
sixty millions of inhabitants. By a curious coincidence the Bill follows 
in some respects the main lines of the Irish Land Act, and malevolent 
whispers have not been wanting, suggesting that the Bengal measure 
arose in a mere idle desire of its authors to emulate the achievements 
of the British Parliament. This aliegation, however, is totally un- 
founded, as any one who has taken the trouble to study the history 
and development of the land question in Bengal can vouch. The 
permanent settlement of 1793, left the right of the ryots or occupying 
cultivators outstanding and undefined, and the subsequent course of 
events undoubtedly tended to obscure, efface, and even to destroy ulti- 
mately these privileges, notwithstanding the reiterated assertions on the 
part of the Government of its right to legislate for the protection of the 
cultivators. The fact was, though the Government took pains to make 
known its right, no practical steps were taken to discharge the ob- 
ligation until 1859, and the Act then passed was in reality not intended 
to codify the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, but simply to 
amend one particular branch of it that relating to the recovery of rent. 
This important truth, however, was not immediately made known, and 
previous to that the share of the increased value of the holding property 
claimable by and due to the landlord had been hotly contested in the 
courts of law, till in the Great Rent case of 1865, the majority of 
the judges held that when the enhahcement of ~ what was once a 
fair rent is sought on ground of increased value of produce, the enhanced 
rent should be proportioned to the former rent in the same ratio that 
the enhanced value of the produce bore to the former value. During 
the seven years succeeding the passing of the Bengal Act of 1869, 
which transferred the trial of rent and enhancement suits from collec- 
tors to the civil courts, incessant efforts were made by the landlords 
to obtain higher rents, a movement. which was met by determined 
Opposition on the part of the tenantry, more especially in the Eastern 
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districts, against what they conceived to be unjust and unauthorized 
demands. The rapid development of the growth of jute and the im- 
provement of communications in the Eastern districts had placed the 
eultivator there in a position of comparative affluence, and this led 
to the anxiety of the landlord to share the profits. The administration 
reports of the period are filled with accounts of illegal exactions on 
the part of zemindars, of the frequent reprisals of their tenants, of the 
formation of agrarian leagues, and of the anxious efforts of the execu- 
tive to avert breaches of the peace. In 1873 occurred the Pubna riots, 
consequent on the raising of rent payable by Mohammedan tenants to 
Hindu landlords, and ninety-nine convictions took place in Pubna 
alone; but the inquiries made by the Government into the cause of 
the outbreak brought into clear light the substantial character of the 
tenants’ grievances and the need of applying a drastic remedy. In 1879 
a commission was appointed by Lord Lytton’s Government to prepare 
a digest of the existing statute and case law, and to frame a draft con- 
solidating Bill. The necessity for this Commission had been still 
further made apparent by the recommendation of a committee of expe- 
rienced Behar officials, who had reported, after careful inquiry, that 
in their opinion the whole rent law should be re-cast, and this posi- 
tion was still further strengthened by the authority of the Famine 
Commission, who had, by independent research, arrived at a like 
conclusion. The Rent Commission, composed of gentlemen of the 
highest experience in the subject, set diligently to work, and in June, 
1880, submitted their report and a draft Bill; but owing to Sir 
Ashley Eden, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, being unable to 
concur in several points with the proposals of the Commission, Mr. 
Reynolds was deputed to revise the Bill; and in July, 1881, a bulky 
set of volumes was submitted by the Government of Bengal to the 
Government of India. No less than sixty-four reports, memorials, 
and notes—many of them of great length—had been received and 
carefully considered. There was hardly a principle or a section 
that had not formed the subject of comment or controversy. 

This was the position in which the affairs stood when the Govern- 
ment were called on to approach the question, and it is reassuring to 
observe that the cry for reform was not confined to the officials, but 
had been endorsed by the high independent authority of the Famine 
Commission. Their remarks are both weighty and pertinent :— 


“‘We can feel no doubt that in all the provinces of Northern India, and 
particularly in Bengal, it is the duty of the Government to make the provisions 
of the law more effectual for the protection of the cultivator’s rights. This 
vpinion is primarily based on the historical ground that they have a claim, as a 
matter of strict justice, to be replaced, as far as possible, in the position the 
have gradually lost; but it may also be supported on the economical ground, 
that in the case of these large cultivating classes security of tenure must have 
its usual beneficial effect, and that, as a rule, the cultivators with occupancy 
rights are better off than the tenants at will. Wherever inquiry has been 
made, it has been found that, in all matters relating to material prosperity, 
such as the possession of more cattle, better houses and better clothes, the 
superiority lies on the side of the occupancy tenants, and, as a ru'e, they hold 
larger areas of land. Where the subdivision of land among tenants at will is 
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extreme, and in a country where agriculture is almost the only possible 
employment for large classes of the people, the competition is so keen that 
rents can be forced up to a ruinous height, and men will crowd each other till 
the space left to each is barely sufficient to support a family; any security of 
tenure which defends a part of the population from that competition must 
necessarily be to them a source of material comfort and of peace of mind suck 
as can hardly be conceived by a community where a diversity of occupation 
exists. It is only under such tenures as convey permanency of holding, 
protection from arbitrary enhancement of rent and security for improvements, 
that we can expect to see property accumulated, credit grow up, and improve- 
ments effected in the system of cultivation. There could be no greater 
misfortune to the country than that the numbers of the occupancy class should 
decrease, and that such tenants should be merged in the crowd of rack-rented 
tenants at wiil, who, owning no permanent counection with the land, have no 
incentive to thrift or improvement.” 

In the face of all this, Mr. Ilbert remarks that it must be abun- 
dantly clear that there is an urgent need for legislation, and that the 
two main objects at which this legislation should aim are: — 

1. To give reasonable security to the tenant in the occupation and 
enjoyment of his land; and 

2. To give reasonable facilities to the landlord for the settlement 
and recovery of his rent. 

Herein comes in the important objection that such a proceeding 
constitutes an invasion of the contra:t with the zemindars embodied 
in the permanent settlement. The subject is a well-worn one, but tt 
is difficult to help feeling that Mr. Ilbert has correctly interpreted the 
nature of the arrangement made by Lord Cornwallis. He points out 
that the permanent settlement was simply a contract between the 
Government and the zemindars as to the amount of land revenue 
payable by the latter. The ryots were not consulted about the arrange- 
ment, and were in no sense a party to it; and according to the most 
ordinary principles of contract, it could not affect any right which they 
then had or might thereafter acquire. The Government suid to the 
zemindars, As between ourselves, you, and not we, shall be deemed 
to be the proprietors of the soil. But it did not confer on them the 
rights of landlords in the English sense, to the prejudice of the culti- 
vators. T'o take two points of conspicuous dissimilarity. Hvery one 
knows that a large portion of the money paid by an English tenant to 
an English landlord as rent represents interest on capital which has 
been expended on farm-buildings, drainage, and the like ; but no portion 
of the money paid as rent by the ordinary Bengal-ryot represents interest 
on capital. In the next place, the English landlord or his agent knows 
pretty accurately who his tenants are, what rent they pay, and where 
their lands lie. But these are just the facts which the zemindars and 
his agent complain that they have so much difficulty in finding out, 
and which he is always asking the Indian Government to try and help 
him to find out. Imagine an English landlord coming to Parliament 
and asking it to help him in making up a proper rent-roll ! 

Mr. Ilbert observes that the promised Bill will not profess to be a 
complete or exhaustive code of the Law of Landlord or Tenant, but 
merely to amend and consolidate certain enactments relating to that 
subject, custom being expressly saved. It would be quite beyond the 
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scope of a Review like this to describe the measure in detail, but it 
may be mentioned that some of the most important provisions relate 
to khamar or private land and ratyati land—i.e., destined for occupation 
by ryots, the extent of the former being fixed and unchangeable—a 
very wholesome provision, considering the persistent tendency on the 
part of the landlords to increase this class of land. The perplexing 
difficulty as to the correct definitions of a ryot has been solved 
partially, for the Government do not appear to be finally satisfied 
therewith, by limiting the term to tenants who hold land for purposes 
of agriculture, horticulture, or pasture, or who have come into 
possession for such purposes, The faulty definition of an occupancy 
ryot adopted by the Act of 1859, by limiting it to those who could 
prove continued occupancy of the same land for twelve years, will be 
amended by compelling the ryot to prove a twelve years’ occupancy of 
any raiyati land in the same village or estate. Among the incidents of 
the occupancy right, when obtained, are included the three F's, 
fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free sale. With regard to the ordinary 
ryots, a class not very numerous, but nevertheless needing protection, 
it will be provided that he shall not be ejected under enhancement of 
rent without compensation for disturbance, and such improvements as 
he may have effected. There are other clauses, the more important of 
which are aimed at the removal of fertile causes of dispute and 
litigation between landlord aud tenant. Viewed as a whole, the 


measure will undoubtedly prove to be a landmark in the history of 
Indian legislation ; and the scrupulous fairness with which the Govern- 
ment have endeavoured, after the most prolonged and patient inquiry, 
to deal with the interests of both zemindars and ryots, gives promise 
of real success. 


THE COLONIES.—The Cabinet changes, resulting in the transfer 
of Lord Kimberley from the Colonial to the India Office, and the 
assumption of the office of Colonel Secretary by Lord Derby, furnished 
an opportunity, which the latter judiciously and promptly availed 
himself, of receiving the Agents-General for the Colonies at the 
Colonial Office on the 16th of January last. Those present could 
not, of course, be said to form a complete list of the represen- 
tatives of the Colonial dependencies of the British Empire. Canada 
and the Cape, New Zealand and the four leading Australian Colonies 
were indeed represented, but Ceylon, Natal, and the West African 
Colonies, Jamaica and the other British West Indian Islands, British 
Guiana and Honduras, and many other minor Colonies were by the 
necessities of the case conspicuous by their absence. Nevertheless 
the open recognition of the Agents-General in a quasi-diplomatic 
position is a gratifying incident which cannot but add a fresh link to 
the relations so happily subsisting between Great Britain and her 
dependencies abroad, while the very gaps in the chain may bring intu 
clearer prominence the need of securing some official representative 
in this country for those Colonies which lack it. 
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One of the most exciting of recent events in connection with our 
Colonies has been the provisional annexation of the large and impor- 
tant island of New Guinea, through the action of the Queensland 
Government on April 4 last. The proximity of this colony to New 
Guinea, the two countries being separated only by the breadth of 
Torres Straits (some 80 miles), has for some time passed naturally 
made the Australian Colonies, and especially Queensland, the most 
northern thereof, keenly sensible to the awkward consequences that 
might result were New Guinea once to fall into the hands of a foreign 
Power who might found a convict establishment there, and subject 
Australia to inconveniences far greater even than those that have 
accrued from the existence of New Caledonia. About five years ago 
there was a rush of gold diggers to Port Moresby, on the south coast 
of New Guinea, whither they had been preceded by missionaries, 
but the gold venture proving unsuccessful, the question of annexation, 
which had been then mooted, fell through. The question twice came 
under the notice of Lord Derby in December and January last, but 
on each occasion the Government declined to saction the act. The 
Queensland Government were, however, clearly in earnest, and they 
have now boldly annexed the country, trusting to get the ex post facto 
consent of the Imperial Government. - The act is indeed somewhat 
calculated to startle one, for the area of New Guinea is nearly 312,000 
square miles, or nearly as large in extent as England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and France put together. It is clear, however, from the promptitude 
with which the Governments of New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Victoria, have hastened to express their cordial concurrence in the 
policy of the step, that the annexation findsfavour with those civilized 
nations who are most concerned therein, for the claims of the Dutch 
to a portion of the island cannot be looked upon as having any real or 
substantial ground of existence. Our Government, however, have 
found themselves unable to sanction the bold action of the Queensland 
Government, though the hint that such a step ought not to have been 
taken on the responsibility of one Colony alone, indicates that the Home 
Government are more opposed to the means adopted than to the end 
itself. And in using this incident asa powerful lever towards effecting 
a federation of the Australian Colonies, Lord Derby has shown sound 
discretion and statesmanlike judgment. 

As regards the natural products and resources of New Guinea, we 
are not particularly well informed, as no exhaustive survey has yet 
been made, even of the coast line, while the interior is almost wholly 
unexplored. Surveys have been made of detached bits of the coast, 
and travellers, among whom may be mentioned D’Albertis, Miklucho- 
Maklay, and Lawes, have penetrated a short distance inland. Mr. 
Powell, who has spent eight years on its coast, is of opinion that 
there is no other island in the world equal to it in respect of its natural 
products. Tortoise and pearl-shell, ivory, nuts, gum, sandal-wood, 
camphor trees, sago, arrowroot, ginger, sugar-cane, ebony, and birds of 
Paradise plumes are obtainable, while tobacco is grown in large 
quantities. Copper, tin, and gold, have been found, and other minerals 
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are believed to exist. It is probable that we shall soon have farther 
information supplied to us respecting the island, as an exploring expe- 
dition, headed by Mr. William Armitage, F.L.S., has been organized 
by the proprietors of the Melbourne Argus, and has already started for 
Cook Town and Thursday Island. 


Turning to Queensland we note that the Acting Governor has just 
opened the local Parliament, and in his speech paid a grateful tribute 
to the memory of the deceased Governor, Sir Arthur Kennedy, whose 
successor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, has recently been nominated. It is 
in contemplation to submit to the approval of Parliament regulations 
regarding the importation of agricultural labourers from British India, 
a step which will render unnecessary the importation of labourers from 
China and the Pacific islands. A fortnightly service of the British 
India steamers will be secured for the conveyance of the immigrants. 


The financial statement of the new Colonial Treasurer of New South 
Wales was made on February 7 last. The revenue of the year was 
estimated at £6,819,200, and the expenditure at £6,483,000, leaving 
a surplus of £336,000, which, added to the balance at the close of 
1882, would place the sum of £2,182,000 to the credit of the colony 
at the end of the present year, a combined surplus much smaller than 
that estimated by Mr. Dibhs’ predecessor, but due to the fact that the 
present Government had determined on stopping sales of land in every 
way which could legally be done, pending an amendment of the New 
South Wales land laws. Mr. Dibbs took the opportunity to express 
his gratification at the financial condition of the colony, and to dwell 
on the excellent security for the public debt. Unlike the national 
liabilities of older nations, which have been incurred to meet the 
expenses of long and devastating wars, the debt of New South Wales 
is but the partial cost of vast and reproductive public works, daily 
becoming of greater benefit, and consequently of increasing value. 
When, moreover, we consider that the revenue referred to is yielded 
by a population of less than a million, and that the railways, taken as 
a whole, could probably be placed upon the London market for a sum 
considerably exceeding the total amount of the public debt, there is 
indeed good ground for concluding that the views of the Colonial 
Treasurer are not over sanguine. 


The New Zealand financial statement was made by the Colonial 
Treasurer on the 28th of June. A balance of £30,000 was realized 
after the actual expenditure for the year ended the 31st of March last 
had been met, and a deficit of £52,000 was anticipated on the revenue for 
the year 1883-84, a deficiency which will be met by an increase of the 
property-tax one farthing in the pound. The Colonial industries 
are rapidly developing, and although trade has been partially depressed, 
a return of prosperity is assured. 

The returns of the late harvest show that it was one of the most 
bountiful which the colony has ever seen, and this will doubtless 
stimulate enterprise. New Zealand is not dependent on her wheat 
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harvest alone. Her exports of wool amount to over fifty million 
pounds a year. She is rapidly taking up the culture of the vine and 
other fruits, of tea, of silk, and other articles, both for home consump- 
tion and export, while the trade in frozen meat bids fair to rival in 
value that in wool. As to timber, the United States Consul at Auck- 
land has been collecting some interesting statistics, which show that 
the forests of the country cover an area of not less than 20,000,000 
acres, of which about half consists of Crown lands, about five million 
acres are the private property of the white or European popula- 
tion, and the remainder owned by the Maori or native inhabitants. 
There are many descriptions of timber grown, but the kauri pine, 
found in the vicinity of the sea in the province of Auckland, is con- 
sidered the most valuable. It often grows to a height of 200 feet, 
and besides the excellent ‘ mottled” timber obtained from it, it 
yields a gum which has for years formed one of the chief exports of 
Auckland. 

Sir W. Jervois, the Governor, has been drawing attention to the 
question of the colonial defences, and in the course of his observations 
pointed out that while Great Britain could act against any foreign 
expedition, the Colonies must be prepared for the sudden landing of 
cruisers or a privateer or two, a surprise which the greatest naval 
power could not exercise sufficient vigilance to prevent. To guard 
against this it is important to have adequate means of defence (the 
expense of which would not be great) together with a properly trained 
volunteer force. 


The Dominion Parliament of Canada was opened on the 9th of 
February by the Governor-General, who, in his speech from the 
throne, referred to his visit to British Columbia, and to the important 
results which might be anticipated to result from the Canada Pacific 
Railroad. Various important measures were announced: amendments 
of the laws affecting Parliamentary representation, and the assimila- 
tion of the franchise throughout the provinces, measures dealing with 
factory labour, and the issue of licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, which it is in contemplation to restore to the Municipal 
Councils, a step which will be regarded with much interest in this 
country, where the expediency of dealing with the liquor question as 
a matter of local government is now becoming generally recognized. 


In Tasmania recent discoveries of gold have caused much excite- 
ment throughout the island, and the largest nugget ever obtained in 
the colony, and weighing 243 ozs., was discovered in a small creek on 
the fall of the Whyte River, Corinna district. 


A most interesting paper was read on the 12th of June, at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, on planting enterprise in the West Indies, 
by Mr. D. Morris, M.A., F.G.S., Director of Public Gardens and 
Plantations in Jamaica. The scope of the paper, though wide, 
embracing, as it did, Honduras, British Guiana, and other outlying 
dependencies, was nevertheless not incorrectly described, as the colo- 
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nies referred to, containing an official area of upwards of 96,500 
square miles, peopled by nearly one and a-half million souls, form a 
natural group, having a common interest in the development of 
kindred products, all of an essentially tropical character. The popu- 
lation of these colonies has been often supposed to be stationary or 
declining ; but the census figures show an increase of sixteen per cent. 
in the last ten years, which is a very decided proof of the contrary ; 
while another idea, that the West, Indies generally are in a state of 
stagnation or decay, was refuted by the lecturer, on the ground that 
the abolition of slavery and unequal competition with hounty-fed beet 
sugar had done their worst, and that the sugar islands of the West 
were now recovering from these trying difficulties. The total export 
and import trade in 1881 amounted to an aggregate value of nearly 
seventeen millions, which is an increase of nearly three and a-half 
millions on the value in 1866. It is noteworthy that the United 
States and Canada are yearly receiving a larger proportion of the 
West India exports in the form of sugar and tropical fruits, while 
the trade with the mother country is gradually decreasing. 
Many, however, believe that the opening of the Panama Canal 
will exercise a beneficial effect in the last branch of trade, 
owing to the advantageous position of the West India Islands. 
For more than two centuries the staple industry of the West Indies 
has been sugar, with its secondary products, rum and molasses; and 
at the present time the West Indies supply two-thirds of the sugar 
exported from British possessions. But as there are obvious disadvan- 
tages in relying on one staple industry, Mr. Morris strongly advises 
the cultivation of other products for which the West Indies are 
adapted. In Jamaica there are good unoccupied sites for the growth 
of tea, coffee,and chinchona, and lower elevations suitable for oranges, 
cacao, spices, &c., and so on, throughout the whole of the West Indies. 
In British Guiana alone there is an area equivalent to two Ceylons 
untouched; in British Honduras we have more than the whole area 
of the Fiji islands; to Trinidad could be added the wealth of the 
Straits Settlements ; and the resources of the unworked soil of Jamaica 
might emulate the prosperity of at least four colonies of the size of 
Mauritius. Cocoa-nut plantations might very advantageously be 
established on apparently barren coast-land, and after eight years 
would yield, with practically no cost of maintenance, about £10 per 
acre, with sixty trees to the acre. The fruit trade is a growing 
industry in Jamaica, and is a particularly promising one for men with 
only moderate capital; and as regards tea, Mr. Morris is of opinion 
that it might be grown in the same island at a cost of about 74d. 
or 8d. a pound. Chinchona has been particularly successful in 
Jamaica, and it is estimated that at the end of the ninth year the returns, 
deducting cost of barking, curing, and shipping, will have amounted to 
about £175 per acre, against a total outlay of about £50 per acre. 
There are many other products on which Mr. Morris dwells, and which 
proves that these islands are probably unsurpassed for the remarkable 
advantages which they offer to the British capitalist. 











